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THE object which these pages have in view is certainly of no great 
intrinsic or direct importance, and can only claim attention as a 
point of literary history. In that light it may not be found altogether 
uninteresting. It is to vindicate the claims of this ancient Navarrese 
poet—not to fame, or to originality, or other such adjuncts of author- 
ship, but to a bare existence ; of which moderns would deprive him by 
their scepticism, at the same time that their learned industry is re- 
storing his name to publicity. ‘That name is perhaps nowhere extant 
but in the verses of the long Occitanic poem on the Crusade of Simon 
de Montfort, containing 9578 lines, and entitled, Cansos de la Crozada 
contra els Ereges d’Albeges. That poem was very handsomely 
printed (from an unique manuscript) at Paris in 1837, upon blotting- 
paper of good quality,* and adorned with a beautiful map, index, 
glossary, translation, and other learned apparatus. Of this poem a 
part (and, for anything its author has explained, the whole, but cer- 
tainly only a part) i is taken from a poem composed on the same sub- 
ject by William, a priest of Tudela, in Navarre. So much is distinctly 
averred, with all the ordinary presumptions in favour of the truth of 
an av erment, by its Languedocian author. 

That anonymous writer begins his work in a strain of which the 
following translation, however unpoetical, is not less melliflaous than 
his own muse :— 

‘1’ th’ name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
Begins the song that Master William made, 
Who was an holy clerk whilere, and bred 
At Tudela of Navarre. Prudent and wise 
Hath history vouch'd him ; and lay folk and priests, 


Viscounts and counts, and men of all estate 
Him greatly loved, and cherish’d, and obeyed. 


ae 








* It is acertain fact that no French gentleman can ever make a m: arginal note, 
except with a pencil; the impression of which, when he binds his book, is faithfully 


retlected on the opposite page. 
Vou, XX1.— May, 1842. 2p 
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For geomantic lore he long had spelt, 
And signs had seen therein, whereby to know, 
That burning and destruction were foredoom’d 
Unto this land, because it had embraced 
Mad misbelieving, and that burghers rich 
Of their great having should despoiled be, 

And many a gallant knight, from home exiled, 
To other lands his dolorous journey take. 
Within his heart, which able was and apt, 
To write a book he firmly did resolve, 
And make the world his wit and wisdom hear. 
This very book he wrote, and, all the while, 
From the beginning to the ending on’t, 
Scarcely took sleep for study ; and so it was 
Indited well and filled with goodly words. 
Then listen, great and small, if ye are fain 
To hear the words of sense and sayings fine, 
Wherewith its author had his belly stuff'd. 
Ife who has never known or heard of it 

Will nought imagine like it. 

The short line ends one of the prolix and irregular stanzas in which 

the Crozada is written, and the second begins thus :— 
“This song, my lords, is in like manner made 
With that of Antioch, versified alike ; 
Which he who knows, will this one find the same.” 

With such preface the author proceeds to his business, and makes 
no further allusion to his original until the 202nd verse in his ninth 
stanza. Having described the publication of the Bull of Pope 
Innocent the Third, authorizing the crusade against the Albigensian 
heretics, the interview of Karl Raymond with the abbot of Citeaux, 
and his dispute with Raymond Roger, Viscount of Beziers, he con- 
tinues thus :— 

‘“‘ Henceforth, my lordlings, in more vigorous verse 

The song proceeds, that truly did commence 

In the twelve hundredth year of grace and tenth 

Told from our blessed Lord’s nativity, 

And in the merry May, when bushes bloom, 

While Master William in Montalba dwelt.” 
Montalba undoubtedly signifies Montauban in Languedoc, a place 
which experienced the furies of the Albigensian war; and not Montal- 
van, in the kingdom of Arragon. The name repeatedly occurs in that 
sense. A difficulty arises from the undoubted fact, apparent through- 
out this poem, that Montauban was, at the time in question, held by 
the forces of Karl Raymond against the crusaders, and would there- 
fore be one of the last places in which this Navarrese priest would be 
likely toensconce himself. It is a further difficulty to understand how 
he could begin, in May 1210, a poem reciting the events of that and 
the succeeding years. For he could only do so by setting down the 
events of the war day by day, as they severally came to pass. And 
such a method, besides being of rare example in the history of poetry, 
is directly opposed to the statement that he had foreseen the disasters 
of the crusade in geomantic visions. But we shall probably be able to 
remove these difficulties entirely. 
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The composer of the Crozada makes several further references to 
the original book, from which he copied, but without again naming its 
author. ‘They occur in st. 63, ». 1445; st. 71, ». 1619; st. 79, v. 1786; 
st, 90, vw. 1D80; st. L14, ». 2586; st. 115, v. 2442. In the two first 
it is called “ The Book ;” in the third, «The Gloss,” or text; and in 
the others, “ ‘The Song.” 

Notwithstanding these repeated declarations and allusions, the 
editor, Monsieur Lauriel, has not hesitated to maintain that the whole 
story of William of ‘Tudela is a mere playful fiction of the author, to 
adorn his poem. If it be so, it may pretty safely be said that it is the 
one solitary instance of a sportive imagination that he has vouchsated 
to display in the whole compass of his verbose narrative. And, to 
judge from such a specimen of his lighter moments, he must have been 
one of those persons “ whose jokes are no laughing matter.” Sophists 
may have borrowed the great names of Muszeus or Phalaris, to give 
importance to their insignificant effusions, But it is inconceivable that 
the author of a grave work, considerable in its day, should have thus 
fabricated for it an ideal name, at least as obscure and unimposing as 
his own could be. It is also true that various romancers, such as 
Pulci, would refer to’ Turpin for what Turpin never contained, and 
would also make appeals to other histories which never existed at all. 
But that was a part of the eipwrefa and burlesque solemnity which 
they constantly sustained, presenting the wildest legends of romance 
in the form of a true chronicle, and humorously selecting their most 
extravagant flights for the business-like display of historical reference. 

dut the Crozada, or at least so much of it as puts forward the references 
in question, is a real history, composed with severe simplicity, without 
containing an ornament, a fiction of poetic fancy, or a legend of credulity. 

The first argument against Master William’s reality seems to com- 
bine peculiar infelicity with a tone of sarcasm. “ William is repre- 
sented as a learned necromancer, who had no need to see the events 
he would describe. He had foreseen them by the supernatural power 
of his art; and he did not relate them, but predict them. Now, I 
think I shall not be accused of too much scepticism in doubting whether 
our poem really had a necromancer or enchanter for its author.” 
Certainly not; but it would be an excess of scepticism to doubt that 
the original poet had described the events of the war under the figure 
of such a prophetic vision. Here, indeed, we have convincing proof 
that the Crozada is not an original. For its translator informs us what 
the poetical machinery of his original had been; but of which 
machinery, and indeed of all poetical art and figure, he has entirely 
divested his own narration. He affirms the existence of a highly 
poetic scheme or plan. It does not exist in his book, and therefore 
must in reason be concluded to have existed in the other. And here 
we possess the full solution of our difficulties. Master William* never 
shut himself up in Montauban among the heretics and their ‘Tolosan 
protectors. He did not set down events in a diary as fast as they 





* Monsieur Raynouard, who was innocent of any attempts upon Master William's 
existence, has taken the whole of these statements for literal fact. —Choix de Poesies, 
ill. p. 23, 
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occurred ; nor did he write in so early a year a3 1210. But, by a fair 
and pleasing imagery, he feigned himself to be at Montauban early in 
the year 1210, and there to behold, either upon the surface of some 
geomantic mirror, or by other cunning of faery art, a vivid phantasma- 
goria of the events which were then immediately about to come. His 
time was selected with some reference to the art of glamour, It was 
the witching time of May, which seems to have been favourable to 
dreams and visions. Chaucer saw his Dream when, as he says, 
“ Of avinture, withouten light, 

In May I lay upon a night.”’ 
His beautiful fairy vision of the Floure and the Leafe was seen at that 
same season of 

‘the nightingale, that all the day 


Had in the laurier set, and did her might 
The whole service to sing longing to May.” 


Mr. Dryden has added to his original what must be considered as 
learning, and not mere coinage of his brain :— 


“* And all those airy shapes you now behold, 
Were human bodies once, and clothed with earthly mould. 
Our souls, not yet prepared for upper light, 
Till doomsday wander in the shades of night. 
This only holiday of all the year, 
We, privileged, in sunshine may appear ; 
With songs and dance we celebrate the day, 
And with due honours usher in the May. 
At other times we reign by night alone, 
And, posting through the skies, pursue the moon,” &c. 


May-day was one of the five days of the Roman Floralia, and that 
one which was sacred to the Lares. It is also the superstitious 
Belteinne of the Gael and the Calan-mai (calends of May) of the 
Britons. It is evident that the translator has mistaken his poet’s 
elegant machinery* for matter of fact ; and it would be monstrous to 
infer that no such original ever existed. 

“ In the second place (proceeds the learned editor with his argu- 
ments) the poem in question is in rather an incorrect and vulgar 
idiom, but of which the basis is Provencal. We must therefore ask 
ourselves if there be not a great improbability in supposing it to be 
composed by a Navarrese priest in a city of Navarre. I do not know 
what language was spoken at Tudela about 1210. Perhaps it was 
still the Basque; but sure enough it was not Provencal.’ ‘The ancient 








* It is miscalled by the editor necromancy, which unequivocally belongs to the 
black magia. But it was geomancy, which might pass off as Magia Naturalis. How- 
ever, there is a conjecture, too uncertain to find place in the text, but worthy of being 
hinted in this note. The Languedocian rhymer was perhaps indifferently skilled in 
the construing of his original, and most so in the more poetic and figured portions. 
It may be, that Master William of Tudela had never described himself as being in 
the hostile fortress of Montauban, or as having practised the questionable art 
geomantick ; but that he represented some archimage of the Manichwans, at Mont- 
auban, as conjuring up visions, whereby to fortell the issues of the storm that was im- 
pending. Let this pass for a mere conjecture, and pot for an opinion ; for such it is 
not, 
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WILLIAM OF TUDELA, 4s5 
city of Tudela stands on the right bank of the Ebro; in that little 
Trans-I[beran nook of Navarre which borders closely both upon 
Arragon and Old Castile. It is therefore very difficult to say what 
language was spoken there, Probably the curious and unique dialect 
of the Vascones had already yielded to the Castilian romance dialect, 
or Spanish, But what of all this? Not a line can be produced in 
which the Jongleur intimates that Master William had written in his 
language. Every probability is to the contrary. The usual mode for 
one poet to borrow the labours of another is, by translation or imitation 
from another tongue ; to borrow his entire work, it is almost the only 
mode. Yet this argument is offered, as though there were no such 
thing as translation in the world, 

It would be almost absurd to suppose this poem was imitated from 
the Basque, and highly improbable that it was from the Spanish. 
Whoever will attend service in the cathedral of ‘Tudela will find a 
third language still in use there. The clergy of the twelfth century, 
and beginning of the thirteenth, were neither indolent, nor altogether 
unsuccessful, poets. And while troubadours, menestrels, and jongleurs, 
were circulating love poems, satyres, ballads, and legends, learned 
clerks were sending forth epic, or at least heroic, poems of full 
dimensions, in the Latin language—poems which owe some of their 
defects to the rudeness of the age, and some to a misplaced veneration 
of the ancients, especially of Statius and Lucan, Near the date of 
William of Tudela, a constellation of Latin poets were shedding some 
lustre upon the darkness of Europe. Between the years 1184 and 
1191, Joseph, a monk of Exeter, commonly called Joseph Iscan, pub- 
lished a sort of cyclic poem in six books, on the ‘Trojan war, of which 
the facts were mainly borrowed from Dares Phrygius; and another 
poem of greater importance, of which we shall have occasion to say 
more. Between 1176 and 1201, Gualtherus de Insulis earned a sur- 
prising* reputation by the ten books of his Alexandriis, wherein, 
taking Quintus Curtius for his basis, he sang the life and acts of 
Alexander, and, as we read, was almost preferred to the poets of 
antiquity. In 1224 Gulielmus Brito, an Armorican priest, published 
his voluminous Philippis, (in honour of Philip Augustus, the same 
King of France under whom the crusade of Simon de Montfort oc- 
curred,) a poem of great value for the study of the military art in 
those days. The saine half century probably produced the heroic poem 
sometimes entitled Cambreis, and absurdly ascribed to Gildas, It is a 
poem on the romantic Trojan origins of Britannia, built upon the 
chronicles of Galfridus Monumetensis, nearly as Josephus and Gual- 
therus built upon Dares and Curtius; and therefore could not be 
older than the fatter half of the twelfth century. It would behove our 
Camden Society, Roxburgh Club, &c., to look after this work, and 
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* Menage traced to this poem a very popular verse, but gave no special reference. 
The context and reference are as follows :— 
a Nescis heu perdite, nescis, 
Quem fugias ; hostes incurris, dum fugis hostem ; 
Incidis in Seyllam cupiens vitare Charybdin.” 
Alex. Lib. v., p. 12, ed. 1613, 
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print it, for it has not long been out of sight. Archbishop Ussher* 
quotes as many as sixty verses from it; and especially a description 
of the enchanted island of Avallon, in the ocean. Aud Mr. Roderick 
O'Flaherty was able to give this linet from it, in speaking of King 
Lucius— 





" nam lucet in ejus 
Tempore vera fides, errorum nube fugata.” 


In Germany, Gunther the Cistercian (who died before the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century had expired,) compesed, about the 
commencement of that century, as it may be thought, his ten books 
of the Ligurinum, describing the conquest of the Milanese by Frederick 
Barbarossa ; and those of his lost Solymarium, or Conquest of Jeru- 
salem by Godfrey of Bouillon. The same period also produced elabo- 
rate didactic poems in Latin metre, such as the Aurorat of Petrus 
de Riga, canon of Rheims, and the Anticlaudian of Alanus de 
Insulis, That the heroic poem of Gultelmus de Tudeld was of the 
same language, style, and ‘character, cannot be doubted with any 
degree of probability. 

But we shall collect this truth more cles irly from what is said of it. 
His song was, we have seen,§ composed and versified exactly on the 
same plan as what is called the Song of Antioch. The supposition 
that a Provencal] song (so entitled) is the object of comparison, dis- 
agrees with the writer's apparent unacquaintance with the work 
alluded to. For he says, 

“EF sa tot aital{ so, qui diire lo sabia,” 
“and it is quite a similar song, whosoever is able to say it,’ which 
seems to imply, that he cannot speak to the point himself. The 
similarity of the two poems was the averment of Master William, and 
not that of the trouveur. ‘The poem which that priest had selected 
for his model was the once famous Antiocheis of Josephus Iscanus, 
composed in celebration of the first crusade, and this and the Soly- 
marium of Gunther were perhaps the only poems of any moment to 
which the holy wars gave rise anterior to Tasso. ‘The activity of the 
present day may possibly bring to light this work, which was in the 
hands of Camden, and cited by him as that of “no mean or ordinary 
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* Brit. Ecel. Antiq., pp. 39, 108, 199, 273. 
Tt Ogygia, part iii, p. 202. Dublin, 1793. 

{ This, however, notwithstanding its bulk, was in elegiaes; and he says to his 
verses, “ Vobis hexametris absit Gualteridos uti!” For a still broader display of 
jealousy against the overgrown fame of Gualtherus, see Brit. Mag. vol. xvi. p. 4. 

§ Above, p. 482. 

| A song on that subject is said to be mentioned by Giraud de Cabriere, author of 
the Cabra Juglar or Jongleur’s Art. But that poem is for the most part unpub- 
lished, and the passage is not cited. 

© So is for son, the Latin sonus.—Glossaire Occitanien. Son ou Sonnet s’ap- 

plique dans la L angue Romane generalement a toute espéce de chant. —Raynouard 
Choix de Poesies, ii., p. 172. Monsieur Fauricl explains it in this place as tune ; 
“sur le méme air pour qui sait le dire.” Can it be seriously imagined that these 
9578 alexandrines, some stanzas or divisions of which are of 140 lines, were set and 
sung toa tune ? 
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poet.”” Besides the celebrated lines* on King Arthur, he has pre- 
served a fragment in praise of Baldwin,t Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and a more remarkable one, maintaining that Julius Ceesar’s valiant 
lieutenant, Sceeva,} was a native of Britain. Two great alarms agitated 
Christendom, the power of the Mahometans without, and the pro- 
gress of the Manicheans or Cathari within. ‘The former had given 
occasion to the two great crusades of Asia, and been in great measure 
averted by them. ‘The latter was the occasion of the melancholy 
crusade of Albigeois, which rivalled in military achievement and pro- 
fusion of blood the wars of the Kast. The avowed object of the 
Navarrese poet was to do for the West what Iscan had done for the 
Kast, and to tread in the steps of his crusading epos. 

The remaining argument is, that the Crozada continually applies 
such warm epithets of praise to the city of Thoulouse as no man but a 
Tolosan would employ, and that it calls that extraordinary character, 
Bishop Foulquet of ‘Thoulouse, “ our bishop.” That argument could 
only be available if the trouveur had pretended to offer a textual 
version from Master William ; on the contrary whereof, he repeatedly 
cites his original, and makes use of several phrases appertaining to his 
own condition of a layman and a Provencal jongleur. But, after all, 
the very facts remain to be verified. In that portion of the Crozada 
which alone is derived from the clerk of Tudela, and which can by no 
means be extended beyond the 12nd stanza, and 2807th line, if so 
lar, no mention appears of Foulquet as “our” bishop. Within the 
same compass, the praises of Thoulouse are the following :—In v. L019 
its citadel is said to be the strongest you could find upon a flat 
situation, en terra plana. In v. 1746 Thoulouse is termed “ great,” 
There remains the following passage, which shews how far William of 
Tudela was partial to the ‘Tolosans ; and if it contains a compliment of 
the Languedocian to his city, also contains the strictures of the 
Navarrese upon its inhabitants, and receives those strictures with 
acquiescence :— ‘The people are more numerous within the eity, were 
they but equally valiant. For that is the flower and rose of all cities. 
But its people are not so daring and so bold as the Crusaders. So 
the text (la Gloza) informs us. And they make it well perceived.” 
vss. 1783—7. In short, these are neither real facts, nor good argu- 
ments, if they were facts. 

A remarkable passage of this poem furnishes strong internal evidence 
of its being really borrowed from the Tudelan. But the reader's 
attention must first be called to another crusade, and the memorable 
events of the year 1212. Mahomet al Nazir, or the Green, the fifth 
African Emir al Mumenimg or Commander of the Faithful of the 
dynasty of the Almohadi, had brought over vast forces from Africa, 
and united under his command all the Moors of Spain. Fear pos- 
sessed not only that country, but those situated beyond the Pyrenees, 





* Camden Brit. ii. p. 184. Gibson, Ussher, Brit. Eccl. 271. ; 
t To whom he promises the triple crown. ‘Te. . .naufraga Petri Ductorem in 
mediis expectat cymba procellis. vol. il. p. 409. 
Tt Hine et Scwva satus, pars non obscura tumultus Civilis, vol. i. p, 269. 
§ Popularly called the Miramoulin, Miramaimelis, &c. 
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which had been secure in that behoof since the days of Charles 
Martel. Pope Innocent HI. published a crusade against these 
infidels ; and his sanction, with the urgency of the case, united in one 
effort all the rival princes of the Spains. Alphonso the Ninth, King 
of Castille, Peter the Second, King of Arragon, and Sanchez the 
Seventh, surnamed the Strong, King of Navarre, took the field to- 
gether. Sanchez the First, King of Portugal, sent his troops, and a 
force (comprising two thousand knights, five times as many horse 
serjeants, and fifty thousand foot serjeants) was led out of France by the 
Archbishops of Narbonne and Bordeaux and Theobald Blazon. The 
awful* collision between Christianity and Islam took place on Sunday 
the 17th} of July, 1212, at the passes of the Sierra Morena, It is 
known as the battle of Last Navas de Tolosa, or that of the Puerto de 
Muradal ; and among Mussulmans, as that of Akab, or Ikab, the battle 
of God’s Wrath. Contemporary accounts of the conflict are given by 
Don Roderick Ximenes, Archbishop of ‘Toledo, who attended his 
sovereign throughout this arduous day, with his crosier borne before 
him for a standard ; and by King Alphonso himself, in a written report 
to the Pope. The whole army received absolution and the holy com- 
munion early in the morning; and at night, when the broken remains 
of the Saracens sought shelter in U beda, only twenty-five men,§ accord- 
ing to Don Roderic k, or thirty, according to the king,|| were missing 
from the Christian host. Knights in complete armour must, probably, 
be understood ; yet, with every such allowance, it is one of the mar- 
vellous events of history. It is agreed by all that the contest was 
finished by the might and prowess of Don Sanchez of Navarre. ‘The 
emir had taken his station upon a knoll, which was the key to his 
whole position, and had surrounded himself with posts and iron chains. 
‘These chains were cut down and broken by the potent arm of the 
King of Navarre, and the African thus driven from his ground ; which 
is the origin of the chains ever since used in the blazonry of the Kings 
of Navarre. 

The poet of the Albigensian crusade compliments this heroic prince 
(who lived on till 1234) in the following strain. Having given an 
account of what took place at Rome, upon the news coming of the 
murder of Pierre de Chateauneuf, he subjoins— 

**So Master Pons de Mela made report ; 
The envoy of that king, who Tudela] 
And Pampeluna and Estella holds, 
And, stoutest knight that e’er in saddle sate, 


Led on the Franks, as Africk’s Emir knows. 
The kings of Arragon and Castile were there, 
* See Juan de Ferreras (par Hermilly) Hist. Esp. iv. p. 32—8. D’Orleans 
Revol. d’ Espagne, t. p. 415—30. Fleury Hist. Ecel. xi. p. 222. 
t On the day following the xvii Kalendas Augusti. Alph. Regis Litter. 
} Navas signifies plains. 
§ De nostris vix defuere viginti quinque. Rodericus Toletanus, viii. c. 10. 
|| Vix viginti quinque vel triginta de toto nostro exercitu. Alph, Regis Trium- 
phales Litterw ap. Baron. Ann, 1212, p. 324, Mansi. 
§ Strange to say, the editor has paraphrased these words by ‘‘ Pons de Mela 


Emissaire du roi d’Aragon.” Maps of Spain are too common to make any discus- 
sion Necessary. 
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And with their trenchant blades together smote. 
Whereof | think a fine fresh song to make 
On parchment fairly written.” 


It is very curious that the whole force of Christian crusaders against 
the Saracens are here called the Franks, in a sense resembling that in 
which Mahometans now use it. But it is equally applied to the 
various members, French,* Italian, and German, of the crusade of 
Albigeois ; and inv, 1053 the Franks of France are distinguished from 
those of Lombardy, 

“* Que li Frances de Fransa e cels de Lombardia,” &c. 


A similar digression from the action of the poem, for the purpose of 
panegyric, will scarcely be found in it. Who, then, but Wilham of 
Navarre can be supposed here to speak? Who but William of 
Tudela was likely to have heard the reports brought from Rome to 
Tudela (his palace in which city Don Sanchezt seldom quitted) by 
Master Pons, his envoy to Rome? This cannot be of accident. But 
if it were design on the part of our jongleur, he would have appro- 
priated these remarks to his fictitious William, and made him speak 
of my city, my country, my king, &c. The passage is an honest and 
striking piece of internal evidence. It also proves that the original 
poem was not written in 1210; although that may have been the 
date of the geomantick vision described therein. 

Another extraordinary characteristic of this poem evinces it to have 
been the work of more than one man, Strange to say, and disgrace- 
ful to its composer’s intellect, it is written on two opposite principles, 
and on both sides of the question. The first part of it, being less than 
a third part, and that which contains references to Master William and 
Master Pons, of Navarre, to the book, the teat, §c., is a high-chureh 
production, and morally sympathizing throughout with the crusaders, 
and approving their conduct, though expressing some personal sym- 
pathies for certain of their opponents. The excision of the heretics is 
pronounced to be necessary, v.57. The Karl of Thoulouse is charged 
with encouraging+ the Ruptarii or Routiers, v. 82. Simon de Mont- 
fort is “a potent baron, stout and valorous, bold and wise, and skilful in 
combat, a good knight, liberal, brave, and affable, sweet and frank, 
and gentle, and of good intentions,” st. 385. His noble courtesy to his 
enemies is praised in st. 40. Foulquet, Bishop of Thoulouse, “ had 
no equal in goodness,” but the heretics would not hear him, “ where- 
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* Always excepting the Occitanic inbabitants of what we now call France. See 
v. MOL. The latter are never Frances. ‘To these days the inhabitants of the Langue 
d’Oui or country north of Loire are distinguished by those of the south country, 
under the name of Franchiman, i.e. Frenchman. See the Abbe le Sauvages Dic- 
tionnaire Languedocien, p. 217, and his Dise. Prelim. p. 8, Nismes 1796. Frances, 
in its larger acceptation, is used by our poet, neither for Frenchmen nor fur cru- 
saders, but for all Christians not Occitanian; to which we might, no doubt, add not 
Greek, 

t To such a degree, that he was therefore called The Recluse. That is the reason 
why Tudela is named before Pampeluna, 

¢ Ruptarii alias Rotarii qui, non tam haresi infames quam seeleribus omnibus, 
id nomen ab infestandis viis et expilandis viatoribus traxerunt. Raynaldi Suppl. 
ad Baronium, a.v. 1204, 
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fore (says the poet) it is no wonder to me, let them be confounded, 
let them me robbed, let them be stripped, let them be corrected by 
force,” st. 46. But all the residue of the work, where no such refer- 
ences are waved is composed with that sympathy for the noble house 
of St. Gilles and people of Thoulouse, and with those feelings against 
Simon and the crusaders, which were natural and. common among 
the Occitanian minstrels. Of the famous battle of Muret, gained by 
Simon de Montfort ou the 3rd of September, 1215, our jongleur or 
trouveur, now himself again, says, “ The whole world was diminished 
in value, be ye sure of it, its paradise was banished and destroyed, 
and all Christendom disgraced and abased.” Foulquet is vilified at 
v. 3123, and called a felon at v. 7830; and the acts of the pope, 
enforced by him, are called “false preachings’ at v. 3138. The death 
of Simon de Montfort is thus briefly and bitterly signified, “the stone 
went straight where it ought to go.” And, after alluding to the epi- 
taph inscribed on Simon’s tomb at Carcassonne, which had said that 
he would inherit heaven and wear a martyr’s crown, he proceeds with 
this unmeasured vehemence :— 


‘If to slay 
Mankind and spill their blood, misguide their souls, 
And give consent to homicidal deeds, 
And follow counsels false, and kindle flames, 
If barons to destroy, rank to degrade, 
And seize on lands, and favour violence, 
And gentle dames and infants to bewray, 
Be this world’s means whereby to purchase Christ, 
Sure he should wear a radiant crown in heaven.” 


Monsieur Fauriel had observed the variance of temper in the earlier 
and later portions of this work, and pointed out some instances of it; 
but strangely continued blind to the source of that variance, and as- 
cribed it to the changeful passions of the bard. If so, how chances it 
that references to hie. original, common enough in the crusading por- 
tion, are absent from the anti-crusading part ¢ ? For the theory is, that 


- the whole is ascribed to a feigned and imaginary author ; and it is true, 


in fact, that the whole bears reference to Master William, no division 
being apparent except to the searching eye of analysis. The author 
is, indeed, an altered man; but simply because he is another man. 
He has made fool enough of himself in all conscience, by tacking on 
an original poem of Tolosan* principles to the translation of another 

of Papal principles ; but it is too much to ascribe to his own brain the 
original expression of contradictory sentiments. It is too much to 
treat as ng eg his declarations that he had borrowed from another ; 

when, in the absence of such declarations, there would have been 
these aelcaoe reasons for suspecting as much. It is not impossible to 
fix the point at which he entirely abandoned William of ‘Tudela, and 
began to write independently. He is seemingly in that epoch of tran- 
sition at v. 2746, where he introduces, without any fb, parent motive 
or any requireme nts of the context, these phrases. ‘And I, if | live 





* But not exhibiting the slightest taint or vestige of the Albige ensian heresy. In 
v. 328), he notices their two orders of Credentes and Vestiti, Crezens and Vestitz. 
See Ducange in Credentes and Heretici Vestiti. 
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long enough, will see who shall conquer, and will put in the history 
all that I shall remember, and will write, moreover, all that I shall 
recollect, so far as my matter shall go on forward, till the war is 
finished. But, before the war ceases and is finished, many blows 
shall be struck, many lances broken,” st. 180. These words certainly 
occur near about the point of transition—viz., shortly before the battle 
of Muret ; and, for any other reason, might as well have been inserted 
any where else. Therefore we could not make a closer guess than 
by dividing the two portions at that point. But circumstances not 
hitherto remarked, the private shop-marks (so to say) of the rhymer, 
will absolutely prove that there was not only a material but a formal 
transition going on at stanzas 130, 131, 132. The metre of the first 
129 stanzas is Alexandrine verse, divided into portions or stanzas, of 
very irregular length, of which all the lines rhyme together ; and each 
stanza is ended by a short line of three feet, which rhymes to the first 
line of the ensuing stanza, but with no similarity of words between 
them ; ex. gr.i— 
St. vii. ad finem. 
** Que eu ne cug encar far bona canso novela 
Tot en bel pargamin.” 
St. viii. init. 
“Ma l’Abas de Cistel qui tenc lo cap enclin.” 
From the 132nd stanza inclusive to the end, the short line ceases 
to rhyme with the in-coming stanza, or with anything; but, on the 
other hand, the first line of the new stanza repeats the words of the 
short line, either exactly or in part; ex. gr. :— 
St. cxxxv. ad fin. 
“Els pros coms can o saub non o mes en tardor 
Ans venc dreit al Capitol.” 
St. CXXXvi. init. 
* Al Capitol sen vai lo coms dux e marques.” 


Stanza 132, in which the new rule of rhyme commences, is the only 
one whose follower does not take up the catch-word. Its short line, 
“ Li vilan taverner,” rhymes to nothing; but yet the words are not 
taken up in 133. This brings the changing point no higher than st. 
132. But, examining st. 180 and 131, we shall find the metrical 
change gradually introduced into 130. The short line of st. 130 
rhymes to the verses of 131, and the short line of 131 to those of 132, 
according to the old scheme; but st. 131 takes up the catch-word 
from 130, and st. 132 takes it up from 131, according to the new; 
thus— 
“ Tro la guerra er finea. 
Ans que la guerra parta ni sia qfinea. 
Quel vol dezeretar. 
Li clergue els Frances volon dezeretar.” 


The case stands thus—for 129 stanzas, rhyme without repetition ; 
in 130 and 131, rhyme and repetition both ; in 132, neither rhyme nor 
repetition ; and in the eighty-four remaining stanzas (which contain 6771 
verses,) no rhyme, but constant repetition. So we have it demon- 
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strated that the trouveur began his gradual and so disguised metrical 
transition at the identical stanza 130, which on moral grounds we 
had taken for the point of separation. 

The style of the two parts (in everything but language) is as distinct 
as the principles. ‘The former is a dense and vigorous narration of 
facts belonging to the department, and suited to the dignity, of proper 
history. But the latter is an easy, diffuse, gossiping book of memorres 
of the war and negotiations, running into interminable verbiage, and 
filled with private familiar dialogues, such as could be known to none 
but the grand folks who held them. It is, however, full of dramatic 
life and spirit, and considerably more entertaining than the bald and 
garbled imitation of Master William’s epic. It shews us what notions 
were prevalent among the people. One was, that Innocent III. was an 
excellent and charitable man, very unwilling to sanction all that 
done, but worked upon by the urgent solicitations of his clergy. Some of 
the scenes are described with a most laughable simplicity. After listen- 
ing to a long pleading for and against the Karl of Thoulouse and his 
son— 

“ The apostle entered into a garden of his palace, 
To get rid of his ennui, and take his amusement. 
But the prelates of the church came to a dispute 
All before the apostle, to have a fine recreation, 
And they accused the earls severely and strongly.” 


So the poor Pope is forced to hear it all over again in his garden ; 
but he gets rid of them by asking leave to consider of it; and then he 
goes and opens a book, and casts a lot (sortes Virgilianw, perhaps), 
which proves favourable to the prospects of Karl Raymond. This 
einboldens the Pope to renew the argument against his bishops ; and, 
among other matters, to predict the ‘de: ith of Simon de Montfort out 
of Merlin’s prophecies. 


“For you have heard in Merlin, who was a good diviner, 
That hereafter shall come the stone, and one who knows to hur! it, 
So that on all sides you will hear them say and shout, 
‘Upon the sinner hath it fallen !’” 
The verbiage of this gossiping production may be estimated by the 
length of its 84 stanzas, which average 80 lines ea stanza, while the 
129 stanzas of the anterior portion only average 23. 

No sort of doubt can remain that William, the priest of Tudela, 
was a real historical poet, widely differing both in principles and taste 
trom the Languedocian rhymer ; but under his present disguise, it is 
unpossible to judge of what vein his muse may have been. The man 
into whose hands he fell had some talent for speeches and dialogue, 
but no other. Of poetical figure, art, or ornament, he appears to 
have had no understanding or perception, stripping them off and re- 
jecting them from his borrowed matter, as things whereof he knew 
not the use, and never aspiring* himself to the invention of them. 

* He oh that the contending parties planted a gay aorden round Thoulouse 
full of red and white flowers ; the white were pieces of flesh, and the red were pools 


ot blood. This nauseous image is, perhaps, his only attempt to take wing and 
soar, 
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Such as he alludes to, he evidently could not comprehend; buat those 
allusions are calculated to raise our opinion of Master William’s per- 
formance. ‘The historical poems of his order were seldom of the epic 
model, but contented themselves with versifying the events in their 
chronological series. ‘The Bellum Trojanum is a cyclic poem; and 
the Alexandreis and Philippis in like manner chronicle the lives of 
their respective heroes. No idea of a scheme or form by which the 
events of a longer time may be presented within the action of a 
shorter, (as where Ulysses narrates his adventures to Alcinous, or 
where the Sibylla shews the pre-existing germs of Roman history to 
Aineas,) appears to have been entertained. But we are enabled 
pretty clearly to collect that our poet embodied a considerable portion 
of his recital in the form of a magical vision of events seen beforehand, 
by which artifice his work could not fail to obtain some portion of 
epical unity. At the same time, his mention of the embassy and 
return of his countryman and brother priest, Master Pons de Mela, 
seems to preclude the idea of the poem having been solely composed 
of a prophecy, with no other action or narration, like the Cassandra 
of Lycophon. ‘The natural ending of his poem would be the decisive 
battle of Muret, (an event wonderful even in that age of zealous faith 
and gigantic daring,) in which Simon, with a* little band of redeross 
knights, and, as it seemed to men of his day, with the sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon, smote the whole array of Arragon and Thou- 
louse, and slew Peter the Second. This is the proper close of a 
Simoniad, and the mournful return of King Peter’s remains to Sara- 
gossa would be its TUUHos "Exropos (TMTOOA poo, But that is just the 
point where the Languedocian poet breaks off from the Navarrese. 
He begins to change his metre, where he is announcing the fatal 
march of the King of Arragon, and his principles, in deploring its 
result ; in short, he seems just to reject the catastrophe of his original. 
The dissolution of the religious houses of Spain and Navarre, and 
general depredation of all that belonged to the church of Spain, may, 
perhaps, shake old William of Tudela out of some dusty shelf, and 
make us better acquainted with him. 

On the 15th of August, A.p. 1209, the city of Carcassonne was re- 
duced to capitulate with Simon de Montfort. Its commander, the 
Viscount of Beziers, remained a prisoner, and the rest of the garrison 
and inhabitants were only permitted to depart in a state approaching 
to nudity. Ordinatumt est quod omnes egrederentur nudi, et ita 
evaderent, vicecomes autem in custodid teneretur. All accounts of 
the transaction, including the report of the Legate Milo, agree in the 
main facts of the capitulation and evacuation of Carcassonne, The 
writer of the Crozada contra els Kreges is not at variance with them. 
lor he says that, as soon as the Viscount of Beziers had delivered 
himself up, the whole population, knights, citizens, and women, came 


* He had with him but from 800 to 1000 men-at-arms, sergeants included. See 
Dom Vaissette Hist. Lang. iii. p. 250; and the Memoires left by Don Jayme of 
Arragon, Peter’s son and successor, cit. ibid. p. 259. 

t Petrus Vallium Sarnaii Hist. Alb. ap. Recueil des Hist. tom. xix. p. 21. See 
Gul. de Podio Laurentii, ¢. 14, ibid. p. 202. 
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forth naked in their shirts and drawers, and made the best of their 
way, some to Thoulouse, and others to Arragon and other parts of 
Spain; the former of which fhey would only do by compulsion, and 
the latter they could only do by permission. But there exists a prose 
history of this crusade* in the Languedocian dialect, printed from one 
manuscript in the third volume of Dom Vaissette’s Histoire du Lan- 
guedoc, and from another by Dom Brial and his continuators in the 
Recueil des Historiens, tom, xix. It is, for the most part, a version 
of the Crozada into prose, and refers frequently to that poem as “the 
history” and “the book.” Dom Brial’s copy merely states the dis- 
persion of the Carcassonnais in the words of the poem, but without 
mentioning their nudity. But the story told in that which Dom 
Vaissette hast printed is so marvellous as to be worth relating. An 
officer of the Legate Milo perceived that in all the said city there 
was no man or woman; because they had all departed by a certain 
subterraneous passage (conduit) that was in the city, and which con- 
tinued to its termination in the Towers of Cabardez, at three leagues 
from the city; and in that form and mode they were saved. This 
officer, perceiving the place to be in appearance so desolate, collected 
a number of followers to make an attempt on it; they forced open 
the gates, which had no longer any defenders, and entered in, and 
found neither man nor woman to speak to; but great riches they 
found within. And then they went and told the legate and his lords 
that the city was taken, but that no person was found within it; 
whereat they marvelled much by what way they could be gone, seeing 
that the siege was strictly laid all round about, and neither man nor 
woman could escape, being restrained by the trenches. The fortress 
of Mas Cabardez or Cabarets is the Caput Arietis Castra, mentioned 
by + Gregorius Turonensis ; and is situated in the mountains, not 
three leagues, but§ nearly six Languedocian, and nearly eight 
French leagues from Carcassone, Well might the Legate Milo 
and his friends stand amazed, whither all his birds were flown. 
But the story is a pure fable. No vestiges or tradition of any 
remarkable subterranean excavations appear to exist at Carcassonne. 
The Pere Bouges,|| in his Histoire Civile et Keclesiastique de Car- 
cassonne, alludes to none such; and does not even notice this 
legend of the nocturnal flight from Carcassonne, but gives merely 
the historical€/ authorities for its capitulation. Monsieur Chas- 

* Histoire de la Guerre des Albigeois ecrite en Languedocien par un ancien 
auteur anonyme, ap. Dom Vaissette, tom. ili, Preuves, p. 1, ets, 

t Ibid. Preuves, p. 18. 

t Hist. France. viii. c. 30, 

§ According to the seale in Monsieur Guizot’s beautiful map of Languedoc, and 
taken as the crow flies. 

| One vol. in quarto, Paris, 1741. In the 21st volume of the Mem. de I’ Acad. 
des Inscriptions, the Abbé Lebeuf has printed an Examen de Trois Histoires Fabu- 
leuses de Charlemagne, p. 138. One of them, entitled the Philomena, and com- 
posed in the thirteenth century, is descriptive of the sieges of Narbonne and Car- 
cassonne by that monarch. But his notice of that romance is exceedingly brief and 
jejune, and gives us no idea of its contents. 

€ After being much puzzled, what author he can mean by Philo, I have concluded 
it is a misprint for Milo, 
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sanion de Monistrol, a French Calvinist, who published an His- 
toire des Albigeois at Geneva, in 1595, gives this wonderful story not 
as an account, but as the one ‘and only account, of the capture of Car- 
eassonne, by Simon de Montfort. ‘The united testimonies of the 
Legate Milo, Rigord, Gulielmus Brito, Peter of V aux Sernay, William 
of Puy-Laurens, Ceesarius of Heisterbach, &c., were not esteemed by 
him even worthy of mention. “TI believe,” says he,* “that the like 
never happened, and 1 know not if the history of past times and of 
our own will furnish any example of such an evasion. When, or by 
whom, or why, that conduit was made does not appear in writing.” 
However, while delivering these fables for history, he fairly quotes as 
his authority the ‘ Historien de Languedoc,” to whom, in his pre- 
face, (p. 12,) he had professed himself much indebted. But when it 
came to Monsieur J. P. Perrin’s turn to enlighten the Genevese world 
with an Histoire des Albigeois, the same description of the siege of 
Carcassonne reappeared in all its marvels, but with no authority re- 
ferred to, except just Monsieur Chassanion himself; by which means 
it is presented to ninety-nine readers in a hundred, as too plain a 
fact in history to require original youchers. It also occurred to that 
considerate man that, if the long subterraneous gallery from Careas- 
sonne to Cabarets was either very low or exce edingly narrow, those 
circumstances would impede the flight of such multitudes. He there- 
fore+ added, that it was “a canal under ground, large, and sufficiently 
capacious for persons to walk in an upright attitude, and several 
abreast ;” of which points neither the old document, nor Monsieur 
Chassanion, had said anything. 
The introduction of such an extravagant romance into the midst of 
a dull unadorned narration, which in other respects is nearly a tran- 
seript of the Crozada, is a very extraordinary circumstance. It would 
seem to be borrowed from some poetical account, in which the play of 
the imagination had by no means been fettered by historical trammels. 
The legend of the “ Velificatus Athos” is a similar or greater portent 
in history, Although they could, without any diffic ulty, have 
drawn their ships across the Isthmus, he commanded them to cut a 
channel for the sea, wide enough for twof triremes to sail abreast ply- 
ing their oars.” ‘This is a lie of such magnitude as neither the father 
of history, nor any of her sons, Was capable of framing. It is untrue 
that the Grecians were indifferent to truth in the composition of their 
histories ; and it is perfectly inconceivable that any writer of history 
should have invented a statement thus visibly fulse. But the solu- 
tion of that inystery is, that Choerlus of Samos, a poet of no incon- 
siderable fame, composed an epic poem on the Expedition of Xerxes, 
‘That author was from his subject in great measure historical, but from 
his genius and that of all his countrymen he was in various parts 
ornate and fabulous. ‘That combination was a natural cause for 
popular error; and is the probable source of one pure fable, and of 
divers hyperbolical statements, concerning Nerxes. No Greek his- 


’ list. Alb. Z. 2, c. 14. 
Zz. 40. & t Herod. vii, c. 24, 


+t Perrin Hist. Albigeois, 
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torian could have devised the tale of Mount Athos, and therefore the 
poet must have done it. Such inferences are peculiarly applicable to 
the period of transition from an age of poetry to one of prose, in 
which legitimate history was not yet well established, and* imme- 
diately anterior to the first of her great and recognised authors. Sub- 
sequently the poet Rhianus followed the example of Choerilus by 
epicizing the Messeniac war; and he is said to have assigned to 
Aristomenes that rank in his poem which Homer gave to Achilles, 
It has been conjectured, with probability, that some of those incidents 
which give to the Aristomenes of Pausanias almost a romantic and 
mythic character, may have crept into history from the poem of 
Rhianus. One of them represents Aristomenest as precipitated into 
the Ceadas or Barathrum of the Spartans, arriving at the bottom of it 
unhurt, and escaping from it through the hole or earth of a fox. The 
similar escape of the Carcassonnais sayours of the like poetic origin. 
It is difficult to imagine how else a Languedocian annalist could have 
been led to write this statement, of which the falsehood would be 
known to whoever knew the great city of Carcassonne. Since it 
occurs in his prose version from that earlier part of the Crozada 
which is borrowed from William of Tudela, and in which the latter is 
repeatedly cited, we may be strongly tempted to suspect that he also 
had examined the original poem, and found in it this fiction, which 
(together with all its other ornamental machinery) the ‘Tolosan 
rhymer had rejected; and thought that by restoring it in his prose, he 
Was improving upon his metrical predecessor's performance. 
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ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCIL PREFERMENT. 


Tuk history of the disposal of the higher offices in the church, through 
the successive periods of her eventful annals, is not for those who will 
not be content to trace patiently the course of divine Providence, 
raising up for her, in perilous times, “a little help,” and sheltering 
her, by divers agencies prepared and ordered by infinite wisdom, from 
the extreme of danger, which has, from time to time, threatened to 
overwhelm her. 

There were, certainly, evil influences of no ordinary kind arrayed 
against the church, in the court where “ Hoadley preached and Wal- 
pole swayed.’ At such a time it was an incalculable benefit, and one 


—— oe - _ _——— Oe ee eee 


* Cherilus was a young man, yeawexos, in the 75th Olympiad, or that of Salamis ; 


and he was a contemporary of Panyasis, who was flourishing in the 72nd, or that of 


Marathon. But Herodotus, the nephew of Panyasis, began to recite his history in 
the first year of the Slst Olympiad. Plutarch’s story that Lysander was intimate 


with Cheerilus, is of small moment to degrade his date, for the name belonged to 


various persons, and it cannot be shewn who is here meant. 
+t Pausanias, Messeniaca, c. 18. 
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which could not have been looked for, that a minister like Walpole 
should have committed, in church matters generally, and the disposal 
of ecclesiastical offices in particular, into the hands of Bishop Gibson, 
in such a way as to be accused of making him “a Pope.” It may be 
observed, however, that even in those days it seems to have been an 
understood thing that such matters should be entrusted to episcopal 
hands ; that “ sort of ecclesiastical ministry”* which was committed by 
the minister of state to Bishop Gibson, during the decline of Archbishop 
Wake, was already recognised, in a manner, as part of the established 
constitution of things. ‘hus we are told, in reference to Potter, then 
bishop of Oxford, that, upon the accession of George IL, “ he preached 
the coronation sermon, October 11, 1727, which was alterwards 
printed by his majesty’s special command; and it was generally 
thought that the chief direction of the public affairs with regard to the 
church was designed to be committed to his care; but as this trust 
must unavoidably involve him in state affairs, he declined the pro- 
posal, and returned to his bishoprick, where he continued in the strict 
discharge of the duties of his pastoral office till the death of Dr. 
William Wake, in 1736-7, in whose room he was promoted .to the 
archbishoprick of Canterbury.’’+ 

The accession of George IL, produced a favourable change at court 
in regard to ecclesiastical affairs. A turn of the tide, in the anti- Hoad- 
leian direction, is evident in the first two appointments made under 
the new reign to vacancies on the bench. Both Hare and Sherloek, 
who were consecrated to the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, respec- 
tively, in Dee. 1727, and Feb. 1727-8, had distinguished themselves in 
the controversy against Hoadley, and had both of them, together with 
Dr. Moss, been dismissed from chaplaincies at court, in 1718, “ by 
the strength of party prejudices.”+ Sherlock “ was at the head of the 
opposition against Hoadley,” and “ published a great number of pieces” 
in the controversy, being at that time dean of Chichester and Master 
of the ‘Temple ;§ and the part which Hare had taken, who was then 
dean of Worcester, had drawn upon him “ a severe castigation” from 
the bishop, in a treatise entitled “The D—n of W——r still the 
same,” &e.|| These two appointments seemed to be an indication 
that the rationalism which now threatened to carry every thing before 
it was not to be allowed to overbear free discussion; and it was here 
that the taste which the queen had formed for philosophical specula- 
tion was made to do good service to the cause of Christian truth. In 
the biographical notice of Bishop Berkeley, inserted in a preceding 
number,@ an account was given of the “ philosophical conversations’’ 
held on one day in the week in the royal palace, and at which the 
chief parties were Doctors Clarke, Hoadley, Berkeley, and Sherlock; 
Clarke and Berkeley being considered as the leaders on the opposite 
sides, in the debates that arose upon those occasions, and Hoadley 
adhering to Clarke, as Sherlock did to Berkeley. It has been al- 
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* Vid. sup. vol. xviii. + Biogr. Brit. art. Potter. 
t Chalmers* Biograph. Dictionary, art. Mare. 
S Ibid. art. Sherlock. | Ibid, art. Hare. § Sup. p. 259. 
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ready mentioned how econtemptuously Hoadley affected to treat the 
views of Berkeley, both philosophical and practical, and on the other 
hand how warmly Sherlock espoused his cause. The success with 
which the queen carried her point in the elevation of Berkeley to the 
Irish bench, has been already mentioned; and the bishop’s private 
correspondence gives further insight into the contest which was going 
on at court between the rival parties and principles. “ As to the 
A. B. D.,” (Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Hoadley,*) Berkeley writes, 
“| readily believe he gave no opposition, He knew it would be to 
no purpose, and the queen herself had expressly enjoined him not to 
oppose me; this 1 certainly knew when the A. B. was here, though | 
never saw him.’’+ 

It might have been apprehended that the taste for philosophical dis- 
cussion, which thus prevailed at court, would act injuriously on the 
church's interests, by recommending those to favour whose tenets were 
recommended by the refinements of human speculation rather than 
by the simplicity of Christian faith ; and the rather when we consider 
that the doctrines which, in a modified form, were adopted by one 
of the.principals in these discussions, Dr. Clarke, had made their way 
in the court of the first Christian emperors very much through the 
subtilty which gave them the advantage in the arena of philosophical 
controversy. Dr. Clarke, indeed, undoubtedly stood high in royal 
favour.  [t ought ever to be remembered,” says Bishop Hoadley in 
the preface to his works, “ wherever the name of Dr. Clarke is re- 
membered, that her present Majesty [Queen Caroline], from her first 
acquaintance with his character to the day of his death, expressed the 
high esteem she had of his comprehensive capacity and useful learning, 
by very frequent conversations with him, upon many of the most 
important and entertaining points of true philosophy and real know- 
ledge. And seldom a week passed in which she did not with pleasure 
receive some proof of the greatness of his genius, and of the force of 
his superior understanding. 

“If any one should ask, as itis natural to do,” Bishop Hoadley con- 
tinues, “ how it came to pass that this great man was never raised 
higher in the church, T must answer, that it was neither for want of 
merit, nor interest, nor the favour of some in whose power it was to 
have raised him. But he had reasons within his own breast, which 
hindered him either from seeking after, or accepting, any such promo- 
tion. Ofthese he was the proper, and, indeed, the only judge ; and 
therefore [ say no more of them. He was happy in that station in 
which it had pleased God to tix him, before those reasons took place ; 
and he had not in him either the desire of dignity, or love of riches, 
strong enough to make him uneasy for anything more than what 
afforded him and his family a decent appearance and place in life. 
And agreeably to this character, as he sought after no promotion in 


the church, so he refused the offer ofa very beneficial civil office.” + 
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* [The brother to the Bishop. | 
t Life prefixed to Works, vol. i. p. 49. 
t Works, vol. i. pp. 14, 15. 
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A more satisfactory account of the matter, in some respects, than, 
by inference at least, this might appear, is supplied by a fact which 
is referred to in a pamphlet* published on the opposition made by 
Bishop Gibson, as we have had occasion to notice in these papers, to 
the intended appointment of Dr. Rundle to the bishoprick of Glou- 
cester, in 1734. The pamphlet in question speaks of it, apparently, 
as a notorious fact, that Archbishop Wake had given “ @ strenuous 
opposition to the promotion of Dr. 8 1c k to a bishopriek, 
by reason that he was suspected of some unhappy errors in points 
of religion, inconsistent with the doctrine of the church of Kngland, 
and the true faith of a Christian ; notwithstanding his great learning 
and probity, his pious example, his labours in support of religion in 
general against atheism and infidelity, and even the recommendation 
of many of high rank.”’+ 

It was not till some few years after the death of Dr. Clarke, that 
Butler, who had given the first evidence of his extraordinary powers 
in the correspondence which, while yet a pupil in Mr. Jones's semi- 
nary at Tewkesbury, he held with the author of the “ Demonstration 
of the Being and Attributes of God,” was, by the influence of his 
former fellow pupil, Secker, introduced at the court of Queen Caro- 
line.t ‘The recommendation of Dr. Clarke, in conjunction with that 
of Butler’s friend, Edward Talbot, had, indeed, in 1718, obtained for 
him the appointment of Preacher at the Rolls Chapel; but Dr. Clarke 
had been dead some three or four years at the time when, by Secker's 
obtaining for his friend the office of chaplain to Lord Chancellor 
Talbot,§ he was again brought out of the retirement in which he had 
been living at Stanhope. The further consequences of this removal 
are thus related in his “ Memoirs :’— 








“ Being thus, at length, withdrawn from the seclusion of his country bene- 
fice, and brought under the observation of those in power, the piety and 
talents of Dr. Butler speedily attracted the notice of the queen, through whose 
commanding influence the way was preparing for his advancement to the 
high dignities to which he was subsequently elevated. Early in the summer 
of 1736, her majesty appointed him her clerk of the closet; an office which, 
while it afforded him frequent opportunities of conversing with his royal mis- 
tress, was the means of his being honoured with a large share of her esteem 
and confidence. The first official act which he performed in his new capacity 





an 


* The Parallel; or, a Vindication of His Gr—e the A—b—p of C—t-——y, for 
his opposing the promotion of Dr. S 1c k toa Bishoprick, occasioned by 
a late pamphlet, intitled, ‘‘ The Reasons alleged against Dr. Rt 's Promotion 
to the See of G——r seriously and dispassionately considered. With some Remarks 
thereon ; in a Letter toa Friend. By a Gentleman of the University of Cambridge. 
London, 1735.” 

t Page 4. : 

t The Author of the “ Memoirs &c. of Bishop Butler” has fallen into a chrono- 
logical inaeeuracy in supposing Butler to have taken part in the‘ philosophical con- 
versations” at Queen Caroline’s court, at the time when Berkeley and Clarke were 
the leaders in debate ; on which occasions he conjeetures—how far correctly in any 
case might be doubted—that “ Butler, although younger than the leading com- 
batants, might occasionally act as moderator, and be inclined to repress the excursive 
flights of the imaginative Berkeley, by adducing arguments more in accordance with 
the general theory of Dr. Clarke.” — Memoirs, p. 41, 

§ Vid. sup. p. 20. 
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appears, from his own memoranda, to have been, that of administering the 
| sacrament of the Lord’s Supper privately to the queen, at Kensington, on the 
j 4th of July in that year... 

“ Queen Caroline, whose piety and acquirements enabled her to distinguish 
and appreciate the learning and piety of those around her, was so struck with 
the rich stores of Butler’s mind, and so desirous to avail herself of the trea. 
sures which that mine of intellectual wealth poured forth, that she requested 
his attendance, by her especial command, in the evening of every day from the 
hour of seven until nine, for the purpose of conversation upon philosophical 
. and theological subjects. 

“The intercourse of Butler with this accomplished and excellent queen 
| | was, however, of short duration. She died on the 20th of November, 1737. ... 

* Queen Caroline was of the house of Brandenburgh, and received her 
: education under the direction of the Queen of Prussia. She refused ao alli- 
; ance with the Emperor of Austria, because she could not conscientiously unite 
herself with a Roman Catholic; and she preferred becoming the consort ot 
{ George I1., because he had eaily distinguished himself as the firm supporter 

of Protestant principles.» Great numbers of poor persous were employed by 
i her in various kinds of work ; and her charities amounted to nearly one fifth 
of her income. Many individuals who subsisted upon her bounty were 
wholly ignorant of their benefactress. The king, at her decease, ordered her 
T? charitable pensions, amounting to 13,000] per annum, to be continued, and 
77 also, the salaries of her household, until they were suitably provided for. 
' * The last official act recorded by Butler, in reference to his justly vene- 
|] ae rated sovereign, was similar to the first, the private administration of the 
ik sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to her at Hampton Court, on the 2nd of 
} October, a few weeks only previous to her decease.””* 
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SACRED POETRY. 


. SONNETS, 
I, 


‘*When thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee.”—Isaiah, xliii. 2 


7 I wit be with thee when thy prosperous sail 
Bathes ip the hue of morning's rosy ray ; 
And when at noon the fitful breezes fail, 
1 will assuage the fervour of the day— 
Thy star when daylight vanisheth away, 
Benigner gleaming as the shades prevail— 
> Thy solace, while the midnight hours delay— 
a Thy pilot in the rapids and the gale. 
' Kind Father! even so thy vigils keep 
When clouds shall hartle on my wintry sky— 
When broader billows heave along the deep— 
W her n Wailing blasts portend the death-storm nigh, 
And o'er my ruined deck the surges sweep, 
Forsake not one beloved so tenderly. 


tn li peas AB medi. 
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Bartlett’s Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Bishop Butler, pp. 39—43. 






























SACRED POETRY. 
Il. 


two mules’ burden of earth ?’’—2 Kings, v. 17, 


Ay, call it frailty! "tis to be forgiven 
When, over shadows of delight gone by, 
Remembrance hovers oft, and soothingly ; 
The purple hills—the ruddy hues of even, 
The deep smooth water—e'en a flowret riven 
From its green margin—forms a treasury 
Of feeling. So to Naaman’s grateful sigh 
Samaria’s dust seemed precious, and was given. 
Still might an orison to Israel’s God 
Rise with unwonted fervour from a shrine 
Of earth his own incarnate footsteps trod. 
Oft homeward going from those shores divine 
Hath pilgrim stolen a grave of Calvary’s sod, 
And mused with ebbing soul on Palestine. 


at, at, Tat padayae pley emay KATE KaTOY OAW)TAaL, K.T-A, 


Tue glorious earth, the ever shining stars, 
Waste not away ; on their immortal faces . 
The hand of time hath printed no rude scars. 
Our fields and valleys lose not their wild graces, 
But look as ereen and flourishing as ever-— 
As full and flowing is each shining river ! 


But we are passing from the earth ; decay 

Is in our nature : we who feel delight 
In fellowship with this sublime display 

Of objects glorious to the spirit’s sight, 
Must leave the mighty meaning, fondly sought, 
To wake tn future minds all-searching thought. 


Yet, in the firm embrace of boundless love 
We feel and know what cannot pass away, 
And calmly sink within the veil, to prove 
llow bright the source whence streams our transient ray ; 
Sure that no shades of death, nor tenfold night, 
Shall e’er eclipse the eternal birth of light! 
PILGRIM. 


eee 


© ‘The watchman said, The morning cometh, and also the night : 
If ye will enquire, enquire ye; return, come.” 


“ Wuar of the night ?’”’—the doleful ery 
Olt rises in the darkness clear ; 
“What of the night?” the shades reply, 
In saddest echo on the ear : 
; The wearied watchman looks in vain, 
Thick night lies brooding o’er the death-like plain, 


‘© And Naaman said, Shall there not then, I pray thee, be given unto thy servant 
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“What of the night ?’’—Dost thou not see 
The glimmerings of the early dawn, 

Before whose glow the black clouds flee, 
As in the wood the startled fawn; 

‘What of the night ?’’—Swift pass away, 

The darkling clouds ; greet ye the coming day. 


The morning breaks ; its golden beams 
Are streaming over vale and hill; 

And where the faint and taleful gleams 
Of ‘* wandering stars,” on fount and rill 

Uncertain played, the gladdening rays, 

Light the clear waters with celestial blaze. 


Swells on the eye the advancing tide 
Of light and joy; wave after wave, 
With gorgeous tinctures richly dyed, 
The parched strand and bleak shore lave : 
“ What of the night ?”—-How changed the strain— 
The Sun of righteousness has shone again ! 


The morning comes ;—but ah! beware, 
Lest darkness shroud thy slumbering soul ; 
Eyes, open to wild errors glare, 
May still, the night around them, roll; 
But be thou wise,—cast self away, 
Then, Freeman! bask thee in Truth’s opening day. 7 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





rhe Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 





BISHOP JEWEL AND THE BRITISH CRITIC. 


Sir,—You will doubtless feel that I can hardly avoid offering some 
reply to the fresh remarks of your correspondent * M. ;’’ and I pro- 
ceed, therefore, with your permission, to do so. Any further remon- 
strance with him on the subject of his very strong imputations will, 
I perceive, be unavailing ; but 1 feel myself called upon to impress on 
your readers a decided. caution not to mistake violence of assertion 
for strength of argument. So very positive and crushing a sfyle as he 
has adopted may naturally lead them, if they be not on their guard, 
to take for granted that in substance he is equally crushing ; whereas, 
if they will really give themselves the pains to fix their attention, 
amidst the confusion which he has succeeded in throwing round the 
subject, they will be extremely surprised, as I have been, at finding 
how weak and how inconsistent are the grounds he has assumed. 

And first, as to his omissions, I mentioned in my last letter that the 
reviewer had adduced four principal grounds of argument ; that he 
laid his principal strength on the first three of these ; and that he re- 
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ferred in the article to a volume which contained the fourth argument 
(viz. definite quotations from Jewel's writings) much more fully drawn 
out than he attempted to do. I do not mean, (that | may avoid mis- 
apprehension, ) that he referred to this volume (the first volume of the 
second part of Froude’s Remains) as containing it much more fully ; 
he did not say this one way or the other; but he presupposed, in 
readers of his article, a knowledge of that voluine, he spoke of it as con- 
taining “ copious extracts from the works of Bishop Jewel in vindica- 
tion of’ Mr. Froude’s letters, while he did not profess his own extracts 
to be copious ; laying as he did his own principal stress on the three 
first reasons, because “ persons might and would talk about garbled 
extracts.” (p. 34.) I further drew attention, in my last letter, to the 
course adopted by “ M.”’ in omitting a// allusion to the three first lines 
of argument, which the reviewer considered the most important, and 
confining his criticism to the fourth alone. In his new letter he has 
offered no vindication of so very unworthy a course, and has, more- 
over, confessed himself “ not to have seen” this work of Mr. Froude’s. 
Let me recapitulate, then, his proceeding, that your readers may view 
it in a just light. The reviewer lays his principal stress on three 
modes of proof, considering a certain other more open to suspicion ; 
this latter mode he mentions as having been adopted in a work to 
which he refers, yet does not wholly decline it himself; “M." volun- 
tartly comes forward to attack the article, omits all allusion to those 
very three principal arguments, confines himself to the last, and yet 
has not taken the trouble of even looking at the work to which the 
reviewer virtually refers, as containing the full development of that 
last. Is this, Sir, I would ask, a proceeding which befits a person sin- 
cerely desirous of arriving at truth on the question he discusses ? 

I shall not here dwell on similar omissions of which “ M.” has been 
guilty, in noticing my own arguments, but proceed at once to his 
positive statements. And on the first head I confess to having made 
(not indeed an incorrect, but) a partial statement ; which, however, as 
I hope to shew, in no way affected the force of my argument, and 
into which I was principally led by taking too much upon trust a 
statement of “M."’ himself. The occasion is Jewel’s allusion (Def. 
of Ap. p. 120) to Matt. xxiii. 2; his account in his former letter of 
the scope of Jewel’s argument in this place was as follows: “ Let 
readers look over what Jewel said, and they will see that it is quite 
one thing to say (what Jewel said) that truth passes not always orderly 
with succession ; if it did, truth could easily be found. Nothing would 
be wanting but to trace succession, and whatever doctrine was then and 
there taught, al/ would be truth; but that this was not the case was a 
fact well known at Rome, since Roman writers, as Jewel shewed, 
acknowledged eight or ten idolatrous or heretical popes,” &e. Ac- 
cording, then, to this representation, Jewel’s argument, addressing Har- 
dinge, would be this—“ I do not deny that you have the succession ; 
but you have not therefore necessarily the truth ; the Scribes and Pha- 
risees had, as Scripture says, the succession, but they did not teach the 
truth; and your popes, as you acknowledge yourselyes, have been in 
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several cases idolatrous or heretical.’’ This is plainly ‘ M.'s” former 
interpretation of Jewel's meaning, which is very much the same with 
that in which I acquiesced ?—* Is it lawful to disobey bad popes and 
bishops because they are bad,” or, in other words, “ Does their authority 
in teaching cease, because in personal and private sentiments they 
may be idolatrous or heretical ?”” Now whatever force the argument 
may be supposed to have, the quotation from Scripture is so singularly 
infelicitous, that | must repeat what | said before, * that it absolutely 
astonishes me how any one can fail” to agree “ that for Jewel to use it 
on his side is an ‘outrageous perversion of Scripture.’ It plainly 
draws the very distinction which Roman Catholics do draw between 
what those in place ¢each authoritatively, and what they practise pri- 
rately. But now let us observe the new interpretation which “ M.” 
has given to Jewel’s argument. ‘Ihe controversy,” he now says 
“‘ between Jewel and Harding, to which the words refer, was on the 
validity of English orders.” “ The question in Jewel’s mind ... to which 
he directed his words, was, whether there was a lawful ministry or not 
in Kugland.” It is no longer whether successton implies true doctrine, 
but whether the English church has succession. It is of very great 
importance that persons should observe how far a writer has any one 
clear and definite view of his own. who thinks bimselfin a position to 
accuse his brethren of wilful falsehood. 

It will be well, then, in order to decide which of “M.’s’’ two con- 
flicting interpretations is nearest the truth, to analyze the passage in 
Hardinge which leads to Jewel’s rejoinder, His argument was as 
follows: “ ‘Though you say in your articles that the. ininister ought 
lawfully to be called, yet you have none such—1. Because you have 
given up the very notion of an external sacrifice and priesthood— 
2. Because bishops alone can consecrate privsts, and you have not iv your 
sect consecrated bishops—3. Because you have changed in doctrine 
from those who formerly sat in your chair. Did Bishop Capon teach 
your doctrine ? &e. If you cannot shew your bishoply pedigree, if you 
can prove no succession, then whereby hold you? Will you shew us 
the letters patent of the prince 2” &e. For I will ac knowledge fully 
that all this appears at first sight in favour of your correspondent’s 
present asa gg and against that which I too hastily received on 
his authority in my last letter; and I will acknowledge also that 
Jewel's ve observations on it bear also in the same direction. 
But let any one observe Jewel's answer, as quoted by “ M.” himself, 
and the truth will be perfectly clear:—* Here hath Mr. Harding taken 
some pains more than ordinary. He ag if he could by any colour 
make the world believe we have neither bishops ,&e, he might the 
more easily claim the whole right unto himself.” Does he goon then, as 
froin his statement we should expect, to rindicate the English claim to 
succession ? Far otherwise ; he answers by disparaging its importanee. 
© Aud, indeed, if it were certain that the religion and truth of God 
passeth evermore orderly by succession and none otherwise, then were 
succession, Whereol he has told us so long a tale, a very good substantial 
argament of the truth.” Is this the language of a person in whose 
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mind, as “ M.” tells us, the question was, “ whether there was a lawful 
ministry or not in England ?”” or is not the very coutrary, as plain as 
day, that it is the language of a person who considered swecesston as a 
matter of very subordinate importance ? In my last letter IT observed 
as follows :—* The first subject he mentioned is Jewel's application 
of Matt. xxiii. 2. ¢The Seribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat ; all 
therefore, whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do; but 
do ye not after their works, for “the *y say and do not ;’” and proce eeded 
to argue upon his use of this text. M.” accuses me of wilful false- 
hood in this statement, because it is only the first of these two verses 
which Jewel explicitly cites, Can it be expected that I should answer 
gravely to such acharge? He then proceeds, “ Jewel is next charged” 
by me “ with being naenved of, and yet not fairly abandoning, this third 
verse,” which in fact he had not quoted or alluded toat all? Any one 
who reads the passage from Jewel which J quoted at length in my note, 
will see so plainly that it was the second, not the third verse, of which 
I was there especially speaking, which said second verse Jewel had 
quoted in words, that Iam wholly unable to account for your corres- 
pondent’s misapprehension ; a misapprehension which enables him to 
adopt that tone of confident triumph on which he seems so much to 
rely fur the effect he wishes to produce, but which in this case is so 
palpable, that a person of the most ordinary intelligence, if he only 
look at my letter, will be able to correct him. He then proceeds : 
“After that procedure is over, it is triumphantly declared’ by me 
“that he (Bishop Jewel) had said, that a bad bishop is no bishop. So 
said Augustine, and what then ?” Simply this, that “ M.” was not jus: 
tified in attacking the reviewer for attributing this sentiment to Jewel. 
The reviewer had charged Jewel with inferring that a bad pope was 
no bishop, and his comment (after quoting this, prece "ded by two other 
statements) is, to palm such stuff upon Jewel.” (p. 156.) In answer 
to which L urged, that if this sentiment were not contained in this parti- 
cnlar passage (as I firinly believed it was) he had e/sewhere asserted it in 
words : and now © M.” comes forward, with no acknowledgment of 
past crror, and whereas he had before called the sentiment “ staff,” 
which should not be “ palmed upon Jewel,” he receives it now as the 
expression of him and of St. Augustine also, Of course it is not here 
in place to distinguish between Jewel’s sense of the words, and that of 
any Fathers who may have used them; I am but concerned to shew 
that my former reply remains still wholly unanswered. Let “ M.” 
retract his former position on this subject, and confessedly and dis- 
tinctly occupy a new one; it will then be time to consider such new 
position. 

We now come to the question of the sacraments. There are, as is 
of course well known, two different views on their nature, the Zuin- 
glian and the Catholic. Neither party, as I me tioned in my last 
letter, would deny them to be means of grace, (for so, as I said, are 
church music or religious pictures;) but the former would consider 

them so from being, to use his expression, © significant and commemo- 
rative ;” the latter as the appointed channels for couveying grace. Now 
it is evident at once how very much of large and general language us 
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to their inestimable value and importance may be used by a writer 
whose sentiments, when analyzed, will be found to refer him to the 
former of these classes; and the reviewer asserted as a plain fact, that 
Jewel was of the number. Out of the great number of passages se- 
lected in the preface to Mr, Froude’s volume in support of this opinion, 
I cited three or four in my last letter. 1 repeated the reviewer's 
statement, that many passages of an opposite tendency might be found 
in Jewel’s writings, and used the following argument : —« Many reasons 
may be imagined why a Zuinglian should use Catholic language ; 
especially in Jewel's position, whose line was appealing to the Fathers 
against Rome ; can any one reason be devised which could make a 
catholic-minded person endure such language}as Jewel adopts ?” 
“M.” contents himself with replying virtually, that “no man of 
honour or common sense’”’ could think the reviewer's conduct justifi- 
able ; but as to my argument in defence of it he is wholly silent.” Yet, 
surely, the ground I took is very intelligible, and requires an answer. 
Archbishop Whateley says, somewhere, that if a writer published 
fourteen volumes, in thirteen of which he spoke of Christianity with 
the greatest submission and deference, and in the remaining one of 
which he assailed its authority, no one would have much doubt what 
his real opinions were. I repeat my challenge to “M.” Let him 
read the extracts in the preface to Mr. Froude’s volume, (which he 
surely cannot expect me to transcribe at length, and transfer bodily to 
your pages, for his especial benefit ;) let him transcribe, if he will, all 
the extracts he can find on the opposite side ; and then let him devise 
something which will account for both classes of quotations. Our hy- 
pothesis is, that he was a Zuinglian at heart, but that obvious circum- 
stances (such, e.g., as the attac ment of the Queen and large mass of the 
people to the ancient religion, the importance of seeming in accordance 
with the Fathers in order to his controversy with Rome, &e.) induced 
him frequently to use language which at first sight bears in the oppo- 
site way. We have surely a right to claim from his defenders some 
hypothesis which meets our allegations as well as our hypothesis meets 
theirs. 

The few extracts, however, which I did make from this so-often- 
mentioned preface have been the subject of “M.’s” not I think very 
happy comment. I quoted Jewel as saying that “when St. Augus- 
tine saith our sacraments give salvation, his meaning is that our 
sacraments ¢each us that salvation is already come into the w orld,” ««M.” 
replies, as far as I can find any reply, that Jewel might, like St. Au- 
gustine, consider them to feach this, and also to impart grace. The 
answer is most obvious: St. Augustine having said that sacraments 
give salvation, Jewel says that he meant that they teach it; i.e., if 
words have any sense, that he did not mean that they give it. Would 
he have so written if he had thonght that they give it ? Exactly the 
same reasoning A to my second quotation : “ the deve 5 l’athers 


° Unless, indeed, (which I can hardly think possible,) he n means to assert as an 
answer that Jewel does not anywhere use language prima facie Zuinglian. If that 


be his answer, it was the more unpardonable in him not to refer to the preface to 
Mr. Froude’s Remains, (Part ii. ) 
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say the sacraments of the new law work salvation, because they teach 
us that salvation is already wrought ;” i. e., in Jewel's opinion, the 
sacraments do not work salvation. 

I next quoted Jewel’s sentiments, that “ we are really and corporally 
united unto Christ, not only by the mysteries of the holy supper, but 
also by faith, by baptism, by the Spirit of God, by love, and by other 
ways,” in order, of course, to shew how very far Jewel was from the 
patristic view of the special instrumentality of the sacraments in such 
union ; and how little his use in other places of such phrases as “ cor- 
porally united” proved him to hold catholic doctrine. ‘*M.” merely 
answers that in the original Jewel alleges this not only as his own 
opinion, but as that of “the ancient learned doctors and fathers.” 
Why this is one principal count of the indictment against him, that he 
tried to represent the fathers as involved in the same heresies with 
himself; and the reviewer, addressing persons who, from a candid and 
open-hearted study of those writers, had in some measure realized the 
fulness with which they held “the mysterious virtue, the transform- 
ing, invigorating efficacy which the natural elements acquire through 
the act of consecration, and of which they are the appointed media to 
the soul,” was anxious to shew them how miserably unfaithful a re- 
presentative of patristic theology was Bishop Jewel. 

I have stated above the difference between the two conflicting views 
on the sacraments as clearly as I could ; and it will be acknowledged, 
I apprehend, by fair persons, of whatever party, as in the main truly 
stated. What, then, will be the surprise of those who have not read 


his letter, to find, after all, his defence of Jewel against the charge of 


Zuinglianism, after having maintained, as would appear, in his former 
letter, that Jewel considered that according to the plain unforced mean- 
ing of the words “in the Lord’s Supper, there is truly ginen unto the 
believing the body and blood of our Lord, the flesh of the Son of God,” 
&c., what will be their surprise to find that the doctrine which he ae- 
knowledges Calvin to have held, and Jewel to have defended as at 
least not essentially wrong,* and which he considers to be “ far from 
being a Zuinglian one,’ is as follows:—* Calvin, with ancient fathers, 
considered that the visible elements and the invisible grace were dis- 
tinct and separate things; that the one could be given without the 
other; that the outward sign was useless without the inward grace ; 
that the inward grace could well profit without the outward sign ; 
that they were not indissolubly bound together ; that in fact the latter 
was an accommodation to human necessities, and that if they were re- 
moved, the outward elements would no longer be necessary;’’ in fact, that 
they were means of grace as being “ significant and commemorative,” 
and not otherwise. ‘“M.” says that “this was as strong a declaration 
as could be made of their perpetual need to man,” as though Zuin- 
glius himself would have doubted that; the whole question is, Are 
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* Readers referring to the passage in which Jewel defends Calvin, will find this to 
be an under statement ; his whole language is that of one who identifies himself with 
Calvin on the subject. As a plain undoubted matter of fact, he does not speak of his 
differing in any way from the sentiment of Calvin’s which he is defending, 
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they always needful as memurials or as channels of grace? And to 
shew the more clearly that this was, in fact, the whole issue between 
the reviewer and Jewel, let me quote the charge made in the British 
Critic, (p. 25,) and repeated iinmediately before these quotations are 
made, (p. 37.) “They (Jewel and the puritans) refused to discern 
in the catholic and apostolic church the one body of Christ, and to 
trace in her priesthood the authorized dispensi ition of his power and 
the abiding capability of his functions.’ ‘This is the one especial 
charge against Jewel ov which stress is laid; and I] may confidently 
appeal even to the superficial reader, whether M.” has res uly made 
any way towards disproving it. Let me add, as throwing further 
light on his own doctrine on the Lord's s Supper, that he expressly 
adopts, as expressing his own sentiment, Jewel’s language, that to say 
that “ Christ’s body is verily and really in the sacrament” (vid. our 
Catechism) is “a marvellous horrible heresy.’ 

But “M.,” having himself giventhe above account of Calvin's opinions 
on the Kucharist, quotes from another part of a writings the following 
“view of the grace of the Lord’s Supper :’— A life-givi ing virtue from 
the flesh of Christ, in heaven, poured into us through the Spirit.” 
How strange that he should not have seen how strong a corroboration 
he was thereby giving to that assertion of mine which so much dis- 
pleases him—viz., that very strong expressions ou the subject, in 
writers of that period, really prove very little for the soundness of their 
doctrine. 

Now as to the quotation from St. Chrysostom, IT asked, in my last 
letter, a question which © M.” considers to ™ assume the whole matter 
in dispute,’ and which was this, “ Does your correspondent really 
mean to imply as his opinion that it was not universally held in the 
church, in St. Chrysostom’s days, that .... priests as such hada singular 
power vested in them by God of imparting his absolution to their 
brethren 2?” LT asked this question in simple amazement, as Thad 
always imagined the most extreme protestants to grant that by ¢hat 
time the “corruption of the priesthood” had been firmly established 
within the church. This, however, “ M.,” it would seem, denies ; and 
therefore so far my argument must fall to the ground, because it would 
be hardly in place to enter here upon so large a field of controversy 
even were T (whieh Tam not) competent to the task. IT apprehend, 
however, that he will find the great majority of protestant, as well as 
catholic write rs, to hold that opinion which, if true, he candidly allows 
would imply “the whole matter in dispute.” 

Aguin, in criticising my application of the word eLoveia, T wish he had 
been more explicit in mentioning his own. ‘The instance he quotes as 
making for him, makes, on the contrary, very distinetly forme. The 
Jewish priest had surely delegated authority for pronouncing lepers 
clean. St. Chysostom’s mention of the Jewish priests is undoubtedly, 
as he says, disparaging —i.c ,as compared with Christian priests; and 
this again makes exactly for me, as implying that the latter have a 
higher efoverva than the former. For, let me ask, as 1 did virtually in 
my last letter, if Christian priests have as such no more than “ the 
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opportunity . «. . of instructing, admonishing, and praying for the dying, 
.eee as the ordinar y Christian might do the same for his brother,” how 
have they any eXovaia at all ? 

The rest of my argument remains, not simply unshaken, but really 
unattacked. St. C lirysostom is universally acknowledged to be a 
good and forcible writer ; and if there be two rival interpretations of a 
passage in his works, one of which gives it a simple, natural, and 
apposite meaning,* the other implies in it the existence of “ language 
extravagantly bombastical,” and a miserable “ bathos,” (1 should 
add, moreover, for my own part, if the one interpretation brings his 
meaning into accordance with the general sentiments of the church in 
his time, the other places him in solitary opposition to those senti- 
ments,) there will remain little doubt in the minds of most men which 
of the interpretations is correct. 

With regard to his concluding observations, it is really not worth 
while speaking at any length. He can hardly be serious in drawing 
a parallel between the respective prac tices of alleging, on the one hand, 
in a grave and dispassionate review of a writer whose name is now 
matter of history, that his conduct in a trying time was, on the whole, 
indirect and disingenuous; or, on the other hand, of charging a living 
opponent, in the midst of the heat and dust of controversy, with wilful 
falsehood. On what principle is it, let me ask him, that personalities 
are excluded from the houses of parliament, or indeed from Christian 
and from gentlemanly society ? 

And vow, in conclusion, let me call upon “ M.,” if he really wishes 
to establish what he considers the true view of Jewel's character, to 
set about it in a far more manly and direct manner than he has hitherto 
done. Let him state openly, as the reviewer has set him so good an 
example in doing, his own opinion as to the doctrine on the points 
under dispute—1, of the Fathers ; 2, of the Continental Reformers ; 
3, of Bishop Jewel. Let him state fairly, and act consistently, on his 
statement, whether he objects to “the article on the ground of doe- 
trine or of fact; whether he considers the reviewer wrong in holding 
certain sentiments, or in denying that Jewel held them. Above ell, 
let him fairly look the whole article in the face, and meet it, if he can, 
with a direct negative. But let him not come forward with petty and 
carping criticisms on minute details, in which, if he were to succeed 
as fully as he has for the most part failed signally in proving his 
point, the real controversy would not be promoted one step. The 
question now of Jewel’s catholic ity has been fully stated, and will not 
easily be set at rest ; and none can have less to fear than the writer of 
the article from the most full and searching investigation. As to the 
attack coming against him from members of his owa chureh (of which 
he complains), who so naturally called upon as members of that 
church, which his influence (if ovr allegation be true) corrupted at 


* <M." has misapprebended my argument grounded on the fact that the forms of 
absolution were then all preeatory. His objection to the reviewer virtually was, “ if 
St. Chrysostom meant absolution, why did he say prayers ?” and my answer was, ‘that 
this could not shew he did not mean absolution, (which, from other arguments, it was 
rather plain that he did mean, ) because absolutions then were prayers, 
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home and disgraced abroad? If the English church be generally 
looked upon by the rest of Christendom at the present day rather as a 
protestant sect than as part of the great catholic body, to whom does 
she owe the humiliating stigma rather than to this divine? If the 
charges be false, let them be proved so ; but if true, to whatever extent 
reverence for admirable men who respect Jewel might have been a 
reason for refraining as long as possible from plain-speaking on the 
subject, regard for his memory (whatever may have been his personal 
amiableness) can be no legitimate impediment. Let “ M.’’ come for- 
ward, then, as I have suggested, and I doubt not he will meet from 
one or other quarter with a sufficient answer; but if he continues the 
controversy on his present plan, I must say plainly, that I will not do 
so; and shall, therefore, unless for some contingency which I cannot 
at present foresee, make this my last letter on the subject. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, K. K. 





BISHOP JEWEL AND ARCHBISHOP BECKET—TESTIMONY OF 
WILLIAM OF NEWBOROUGH. 


Sir,—I have read with much pain the article on Bp. Jewel in No. 
59 of the British Critic ; but I confess I have read with greater pain 
the two letters of your correspondent “ M.” in reference to them. I 
confess that, if 1 had reason to suspect a literary antagonist of “ wilful 
falsehood,’ I should, with honest Dogberry, be content to take no 
note of him, but let him go, and thank Heaven I were rid of such a 
knave. The writer of the article in the British Critic is commonly 
supposed to be a Christian and a gentleman, and incapable of such a 
deliberate offence against the Decalogue as your correspondent has 
charged him with.* I regret that he should have formed such an 
estimate of Bp. Jewel, and it gave me much relief to read the honour- 
able amends made to the memory of that eminent man in the recent 
Number of the British Critic, No, 62, pp. 887-8. But there is no need 
of all this paroxysm, as if the vitals of Christianity were affected, be- 


—- 
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* The expression of this sentiment here, and by other correspondents, seems to 
require that the Editor should state the opinion by which he is governed in the in- 
sertion of controversial papers. Looking upon them merely as matters of contro- 
versy, it is so obvious that he cannot be of both sides, that he asks for but little when 
he begs to be considered of neither. Again, as to asperities, personal reflections, 
and the like, there cannot be two opinions as to their impropriety, and as to the 
practical treatment of them; they may be too gross to be inserted, and if not (for 
who can draw the line?) they must lie at the writer’s door. But the question is 
whether a charge of intentional falsehood is an offence within this statute, and whether 
the editor is so bound to protect all his correspondents, even when he does not know 
who they are, as to refuse to allow an opponent to bring forward such a charge ? 
When a man seriously and on full consideration believes that his opponent has said 
what he knew to be false, is he bound to suppress that belief, and to affect to consider 
him asa person innocently stating what is erroneous? And is it consistent with the 
Christian character for a man to assume it to be so impossible that he should be 
guilty ofa sin which everybody knows to be very common, as that it is a sin against 
him to suggest the possibility of such a thing? 
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cause a single writer in one of our reviews entertains a singular 
opinion of Bp, Jewel. 

It is no very new thing for a writer to overlook a portion of the 
statements of another writer, whose work he has selected for criti- 
cism; and I hope “ M.” will be disposed to reconsider his ill-mea- 
sured personal reflections, when he sees by another instance how easy 
it is to fall into this error, 1 purpose to confine myself to a passage in 
“M.'s” first letter, which is sufficient to illustrate my point. 

We are there referred to the words of Harding, on the death of 
Archbishop Becket, in which he says, “ It was a most gracious gift of 
God that he gave him grace to die for his honour.” To this Jewel 
replies, “for his honour, say you? The very cause of his death 
was his ambition and vanity, and wilful maintenance of manifest 
wickedness in the clergy, to the great dishonour of God’s holy name.” 
And he “ refers,” says “ M.,”’ “ though the reference is suppressed by 
this writer,” (the writer of the article in the British Critic,) “to Wil- 
liam of Newbury,” (it should be Newborough in Yorkshire,) “ b. ii. 
c. 16, which fully substantiates Jewel’s remark.” 

I have nothing to do with the wrong-headed and extravagant com- 
pliment of the reviewer to Becket’s memory. I do not consider the 
archbishop in question one quite worthy of canonization; he had 
suffered great wrong, and, I suppose, not even “M.’’ will justify his 
murder, Neither do I admit the fairness of the statement that 
Cranmer and his friends “ achieved a victory over the Beckets of their 
day ;” for I do not allow Becket to be another name for Bonner. 

What I would ask is this—Is the character which Jewel gives of 
Becket fully substantiated by William of Newborough, so that the 
writer in the British Critic should have been anxious to suppress the 
reference? No doubt it was the view taken by that torrent of a 
reformer, King Henry VIII., when he raged against the dead pre 
late’s bones. But at this distance of time we may judge the question 
more impartially, and may ask whether the fire which consumed his 
relics should have extinguished all respect for his memory, and 
whether even the eminent and good Bp. Jewel did well to pronounce 
sO severe a sentence against one, whose firmness of soul in a mistaken 
cause far exceeded his own in a better quarrel. 

The common view taken by modern writers is, that Becket was a 
mere troubler of the kingdom, a bringer in of new laws against the 
old customs of the realm. Which of the two does Newborough re- 
present as the innovator, the archbishop or the king? Does News 
borough charge Becket as ambitious and vain, or does he modest) 
intimate that he was rather stubborn and inflexible? Does he at all 
intimate that Becket was a wilful maintainer of manifest wickedness 
in the clergy, or do not he and other contemporary historians accuse 
the king of seizing on church endowments to maintain his own private 
wickedness? What is the story about the vacancy of the see of Lin- 
coln, in Newborough, a few chapters further, c. 22; and why, and 
how long did it remain vacant? This Yorkshire historian is justly 
praised as one of the most candid and impartial of the period. He 
gives a very fair picture of both sides, and it is much to be wished 
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that all who have spoken on the same subject should have kept them- 
selves to such a statement as is fully to be substantiated by New- 
borough. Let us not think of the opponents of the union of church 
and state in those times, as of the papal or presbyterian dissenters 
under a free constitution and a settled government and laws. ‘The 
readers of the British Magazine are scholars, and many of them dili- 
gent inquirers into ecclesiastical antiquity ; they will know how to 
decide this question. It is enough for me to refer to the old historian, 
and modestly to make this protest against such imputations as have 
flowed from your correspondent’s pen. 


INDEX. 


ns 


FOXE’S MARTY ROLOGY. 


Sir,—In your last number you have admitted a letter, consisting of 
nine pages, signed “S. R. Maitland,” on Foxe’s Martyrology. In this 
letter | meet such expressions as these :— 

Mr. ‘Townsend’s manner of meeting this charge is— part of a sys- 
tem of habitual misrepresentation.”—p. 418, line 12. 

Mr. Townsend began this part of the controversy with—“ a mean 
attempt to excite personal oitium, to injure private character, and to get 
up a rabble cry of party.”—p. 418, line 21. 

Mr. ‘Townsend “ does not seem to recognise the dirty artifice, which he 
had thought it so clever to practise..—p, A19, note, line 9. 

I feel myself utterly unable to contend any longer with such lan- 
guage. IL withdraw from the contest. T leave Mr. Maitland uncon- 
trolled master of the field, and congratulate him on his victory. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your faithful servant, 
GEO. TOWNSEND, 


————— - 


PAPAL EXACTIONS IN BRITAIN CONSI QUENT ON PAPAL 
DOMINION, — No. IV. 


‘* Priories Alien.” 
STRANGERS BENEPICED., 


Sir,—Another mode of taking from this kingdom, anaoually, large 
sums of money, under Papal sanction, was that of conferring English 
bishopricks, and all other ecclesiastical benefices, offices, and promo- 
tions, upon sfrangers, chielly Italians, who, though beneliced in Eng- 
land, resided constantly at Rome, and, having their agents in this 
country, to collect and transmit their revenues, spent the rents and 
profits of these benefices at Rome. In the year 1253, an inquiry 
was instituted, whereby it was ascertained that the ecclesiastical 
revenues in England, belonging to Italians, many of them boys and 
idiots, amounted to 70,000 marks per annum—46,666/. ; a larger 
revenne than that of the king. Fuller, alluding to this fact, says, «Tt 
appeared from inquisition made in this year that the ecelesiastical 
revenues Of Italians in England, whereof many were boys, and more 
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blockheads, and all aliens, amounted per annum to 70,000 marks,— 
whereas the king’s income, at the same time, was hardly 20,000 
marks.” “ Bishop Grosthead,” adds Fuller, “ offended thereat, wrote 
Pope Innocent IV. such a juniper letter, taxing him with extortions and 
other vicious practices, that his holiness brake out into a passion.” 
(p. 65, b. 3.) In a celebrated “ Remonstrance’’* we read : “ ‘This papal 
father of ours drives away the good shepherds from the folds, and puts 
his ignorant nephews and juvenile relations in their place, men who 
understand nothing of the management of the sheep, nor trouble them- 
selves how much they are worried by the wolf—men, in short, who 
mind nothing but shearing the fleece, and eating the mutton.” (Col- 
lier, vol. ii. p. 131.) That the church of Rome was not very par- 
ticular as to the canonical age of admission into benefices at that 
period, may be learnt from the fact recorded by Milner, (vol. 3, p. 418,) 
—viz., “That Leo IX. was ordained at the age of seven years, made 
an abbot before he was eight, and at the age of thirteen became a 
cardinal.” Grosthead, bishop of Lincoln, in his letter alluded to by 
Fuller, says, referring to the heavy grievance of granting bishoprics 
and benefices to strangers, “‘ Post peceatum Luciferi, non est, nee esse 
potest, alterum genus peccati, tam adversum et contrarium A posto- 
lorum doctrine et Evangelicae et ipsi Domino Jesu Christo tam 
odibile detestabile, et tam abominabile, quam animas, cure pastoralis 
officii et ministerii. defraudatione mortificare et perdere. Quod pec- 
catum, evidentissimis scripturae sacree testimonlis, committere dig- 
noscuntur, qui in potestate curee pastoralis constituti, de lacte et lana 
ovium Christi, vivificandarum et salvandarum, pastoralis officii et 
ministerii salarium comparant, debita non administrant. Ipsa enim 
ininisteriorum pastoralium non administratio, est, scripturee testimonio, 
ovium occisio et perditio.” (Mat. Par. p. 871.) The reply of Pope 
Innocent to this celebrated letter belies his appellation. It is given- 
entire in Matt. Pa. p. 872 :—“ Quis est, inquit Papa Dominus, torvo 
aspectu et superbo animo, Quis est iste senex delirus, surdus, et ab- 
surdus, qui facta audax, imo temerarius judicat? Per Petrum et 
Paulum, nisi moverat nos innata ingenuitas, ipsum in tantum confu- 
sionem preecipitarem, ut toti mundo fabula, stupor, exemplum, et pro- 
digium foret. Nonne Rex Anglorum noster est vassalus, et, ut plus 
dicam, mancipium, qui potest eum, nutu nostro incarcerare et igno- 
minie mancipare ?” The evils arising from the practice alluded to by 
Grostéte, and detailed in Fox’s+ Actsand Monuments, (vol. i. p. 489,) 





* A Satirical Remonstrance, temp. Edward I., addressed to the pope and the 
people of England, by Peter Fitz-Cassidiore, a feigned name, a.n. 1290. 

t Fox tells us that, in the 48th of Edward II]. writs were issued to all the 
bishops in England, requiring a return of all the benefices held in this country by 
strangers. “‘ By virtue whereof, certificate was sent up to the king into his chancery 
out of every diocese in England of all such spiritual livings as were then in the oceu- 
pation either of Priors Aliens or of other strangers, whereof the number was so gi eat 
as, being all set down, it would fill almost half a quire of paper. Whereby it may 
appear that it was bigh time for the king to seek remedy herein, either by treaty 
with the pope or otherwise ; considering that so great a portion of the revenues of 
his realm was by this means conveyed away, and employed, either to the relief of 
his enemies or maintenance of foreigners, amongst whum the cardinals of the court 
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were, among others, ‘“‘ That little or no divine service was performed, 
the instruction of the people was neglected, the relief of the poor 
from the money paid to the church for their express use was aban- 
doned, churches were allowed to fall into ruin and the parsonage 
houses into decay.” It is rather a remarkable fact, that the four im- 
mediate predecessors of Hugh Latimer, in the see of Worcester, should 
have been non-resident Italians—viz., according to Le Neve, in his 
Fasti, John Gigles, a.p. 1497; Silvester Gigles, a.p. 1498; Julius de 
Medicis, A.D. 1521; Jerome de Ghinucci, A.v. 1523.” “ About this 
time,” says Collier, v. 2, p. 467, “the Italian priests had engrossed a 
great many benefices in England, and impoverished the kingdom by 
exporting the revenues; and, under the sanction of the pope, they 
had acted with great avarice and indiscretion, not suffering the bishop 
to prefer the natives till foreigners and creatures of the court of Rome 
were first served.”” Matt. Paris says, that Numelinus was sent from 
Rome to England by Gregory IX. 1230; “secum ducens Romanos 
Viginti quatuor beneficiandos in Anglia.” And during his contests 
with the Emperor Frederic, the Pope promised the people of Rome 
that “ifthey would effectually aid him against the emperor, he would 
fill all the vacant benefices in England with Italians;” sending, at 
the same time, orders to Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, Bing- 
ham, Bishop of Salisbury, and Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, that 
the next 300 vacated benefices in England should be reserved for 
Roman children. So materially was the church in Britain injured 
from this cause, and that of the cardinals at Rome being permitted to 
hold “in commendam” the best livings in this country, that Edmund, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, A.v. 1242, “patria perteesus,” says God- 
win, p. 92, “sibi ipse exilium indixit; et Angliee deflens w#rumnas, 
per tyrannidem Pontificis spoliate, quod reliquum erat eetatis, in 
lacrymis et suspiriis transegit.” Matt. Paris, writes— Contabuit tam 
corpore quam animo, et ducens ab alto suspiria frequentius iterabat. 
O, quam melius esset mori, quam videre mala gentis suze et sanc- 
torum super terram! Quos enim ipse ligaverat, Legatus, contra suam 
dignitatem absolvit, et @ converso optans igitur dissolvi, et esse cum 
Christo, orabat, dicens, Heu mihi quia incolatus meus prolongatus est ; 
jam satis est, imo nimium, quod omnia vide in preecipitium et 
ruinam volvi. Tolle amimam meam, Domine Deus meus.” Matt. 
Paris himself, writing in the year 1238, breaks out into loud com- 
plaints of the encroachments of the papal court. He says, that “the 
privileges of the British church were in a manner lost, that Christian 
charity was ready to expire, and religion fallen under contempt; that 
‘the diatheer of Sion was become an harlot ;’ that persons of no merit 
nor learning came menacing with the pope’s bull into England, hec- 


of Rome lacked not their share, as may appear by this which followeth.” ‘Then 
follows a very interesting list of strangers beneficed; amongst those so beneficed 
were—Lord Francis, priest and cardinal of the church of Rome ; Dean of Lichfield, 
residing at Rome; Lord Anglicus, priest and cardinal; Dean of York, residing at 
Rome; Lord Reginald, deacon and cardinal; Dean of Salisbury, non-resident for 


twenty-six years. The list contains, also, 12 archdeacons and 16 prebendaries, all 
fureigaers. 
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toring themselves into preferment ; that they trampled upon the pri- 
vileges of the country; and the revenues designed by our pious an- 
cestors for the support of the religious, for the benefit of the poor, and 
for the entertainment of strangers, they seized and carried’ to Rome; 
and in case the injured persons have recourse to the remedy of an 
appeal, the pope strikes the cause dead, and sends out an excommu- 
nication against the plaintiff. And thus, instead of gaining their pre- 
ferment by modest and respectful applications, they invade the patri- 
mony of the church and plunder the kingdom. And whereas for- 
merly the church preferments were held by English of birth and 
character, men who were a credit to their country, and spent their 
wealth in hospitality and relieving the poor at home; instead of this, 
we are now pestered with obscure rapacious people, no better than 
farmers and servants of the court of Rome, who glean up the wealth 
of this country, for the pride and luxury of their foreign masters. 
And thus England, formerly so illustrious in figure and command, 
and so exemplary in religion, is clapped under hatches, made a prey 
to foreigners, and sunk into ignominy and contempt.’ Well might 
Germanus, Archbishop of Constantinople, declare to the cardinals at 
Rome, that “the Greecians were much scandalized, and stumbled at 
this, that the cardinals desired to be accounted the disciples of Him 
who said, ‘ Silver and gold have I none,’ when they were intent only 
in laying in store of silver and of gold, and ‘ heaping up treasure on 
earth.’” K. C, HARineton. 
St. David's, E-reter. 


ON THE BRETHREN OF OUR BLESSED LORD. 


Sirn,—The confusion which has been occasioned by the prevailing - 


opinion that Alpheeus, the father of the Apostle James, is the same 
with Cleopas, and the father of James, Joses, Simon, and Juda, our 
Lord’s brethren, is almost hopeless, and would scarcely be believed by 
any one who has not tried to reconcile that supposition with the 
statements of the evangelists. The brethren of our Lord,* whenever 
they are mentioned collectively in the four gospels or the Acts, are 
uniformly distinguished from the apostles, and in the early part of the 
Saviour’s ministry are not even spoken of as believers ; yet it is gene- 
rally supposed thatt two of these brethren were apostles, James and 
Jude; Macknight has added Simon} to the list; and Lightfoot,§ who 
is followed by|| Schleusner, styles Cleopas or Alpheus Quatuor Apos- 
tolorum pater. Professor Burton,§ on the other hand, thinks that 
Juda only can be reckoned amongst the apostles, and, denying the 
identity of Cleopas and Alpheeus, comes to the conclusion that James, 


* Matt. xii. 46, and xiii. 55; Mark, iii. 31, and vi. 3; Luke, viii. 19; John, ii. 12, 
and particularly vii. 3—11. 

t This is the opinion of Bp. Burnet, Bp. Tomlinc, and many others. See the 
commentators in Pole’s Synopsis, Mant’s Bible, ‘Townsend's Harm. &e. 

t Macknight’s Harmony, Prelim. Obs. § Hore Talim. 

| Lex. Nov. Test. sub. v. Kaeswag. Cf. “AA Paros. 

§ Lectures on Eccl. History, Lect. 4. 
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the brother of the apostle Jude, was not himself an apostle, but the 
first bishop of Jerusalem, who is represented by* St. Luke as pre- 
siding even among the apostles in the first general council. This 
theory, though the most modern, and perhaps the most plausible, is in 
fact the least satisfactory, for it is utterly incredible that so accurate a 
writer as St. Luke should introduce a third James into thet body of 
his history without one word of caution to his readers in a case where, 
without a caution, every reader must inevitably fall into mistake. 
Besides James, the Lord’s brother, is evidently reckoned by} St. Paul 
among the apostles. 

Yet the professor was undoubtedly correct in denying the identity 
of Cleopas and Alpheeus, and also the brotherhood of the apostles 
James and Jude. The ingenious conjecture of Lightfoot, that Cleopas 
and Alpheeus are only different forms of the same name sp5pq, might 
be allowed if both forms were not found in the§ same evangelist ; but 
we cannot be persuaded that the same writer who has called James 
the son of Alpheus, should afterwards introduce the father of James 
under the name of Cleopas. Dr. Burton thinks that the supposed 
brotherhood of James and Jude, the apostles, is disproved by the in- 
terposition of the name of Simon between the two; I do not attach 
much weight to this argument, but the|| absence of the article before 
‘lax@PBov is conclusive on the point; if the evangelist had intended to 
distinguish Jude by his connexion with the James already mentioned, 
he must have written "Iovéag 6 rod "laxwBov. Compare the words of 
St. Mark{ in a parallel case. 

But Dr. Burton should have gone one step further, and protested 
against the unjustifiable ellipsis of ** @ded@o¢ before "laxwPov. If trans- 
lators and commentators had not been prepossessed with the idea that 
Jude, the apostle, was the brother of James, and therefore the son of 
Alpheus, they would have observed one rule in translating 'lotéac 
‘TaxwBov, and ‘lovéas Xiuwvoc. The one is correctly rendered Judas, 
Simon’s son, the other should have been, Judas, son of James or Jacob. 
When, therefore, Jude styles himself "laxwov déeAgoc in his general 
epistle, if Judas Lebbeeus be the author of that epistle, the word 
déedgoc should be rendered cousin or kinsman, and might express his 
relationship with either James, son of Alpheeus, or James, son of 
Cleopas. But the internal evidence of the epistle strongly militates 
against the notion of its being the production of an original apostle ; 
we can hardly conceive that one apostle should rest his claims to our 
obedience on the mere fact of his being the kinsman of another 
apostle, much less, as Dr, Burton’s theory requires, upon his being the 
brother of one enjoying a lower degree of inspiration than himself. 





® Acts, xv. 13. + Acts, xii. 17, xv. 13. 
t Gal. i. 19. § Luke, vi. 15, and xxiv. 18, 
|| Bp. Middleton on Gr. Art. Part 1, chap. iii. § 1. 
{ Chap iii. IN ‘laxwBor rev rod Zeladalev xad "laavny thy rod "laxaBou adergier. 
** The ellipsis of yurt, vitg, or the like, arises from the fact of the wife, son, &c., 


being considered the property of the father or husband. ‘adagds, MATHE, waTnp, and 


similar nouns, cannot be omitted unless something preceding has prepared us for the 
ellipsis, as in Magia ‘lwo%, Mar. xv. 47. 


«7 Baia cv 
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The writer does not call himself an apostle, but seems rather to distin- 
guish himself from the twelve ;* and the palpable imitations, | might 
even say quotations, of the 2nd epistle of Peter, betray a deference to 
apostolic authority, natural and proper enough in an inspired contem- 
porary of the apostles, but almost unbecoming in one who derived his 
commission immediately from the Saviour.t Grotius attributes the 
epistle to Judas, the 15th bishop of Jerusalem ; this is rather extrava- 
gant; but suppose it to be the composition of Juda, son of Cleopas, an 
inspired follower and cousin of the Lord, and written during the epis- 
copacy of his elder brother James—and every difficulty vanishes ; 
the authority of the work is amply defended, and its reception into 
the canon of Scripture is not only explained but also vindicated. 
Upon the whole, then, we have reason to conclude that Judas Leb- 
beus, son of James, was not connected either with§ our Lord himself 
or with the families of Alpheus and Cleopas; and certainly he is 
never thus distinguished, even|| where a distinctive mark is necessary. 

There is another (Ll will not say mistranslation, but) incorrect ren- 
dering connected with this subject, which has added much to the per- 
plexity. Amongst the pious women mentioned by St. Mark as at- 
tending the Lord at his crucifixion and at the sepulchre, we find 
mention made first of “ Mary, the mother of James the Less and 
Joses ;” then, after an interval of six verses, of “ Mary,** the mother of 
Joses ;”’and then again, inthet++ very next verse, of “ Mary, the mother 
of James.” ‘The evangelist is naturally supposed to refer to the same 
person throughout ; but surely he has used a very remarkable variety 
of expression. Now in the Greek, the three notices stand thus:— 
Mapia f rov *laxwPov rod puxpov Kat "lwoi phrnp—Mapiu ‘lwo —Mapia 
) rov ‘laxwov. ‘The rendering of the first may be correct.{} Bishop 
Middleton allows the construction of ’ AXéEavdpor cai didurmoyr, but it is 
an exception to a general rule, made in favour of proper names; that 
licence is oceasionally taken by Matthew, as in Oi @apiatoe wai 
Yaédvveaior ; it is still more rarely used by Luke, but, as far as 1 have 
observed, never§§ once either by Mark or John. Compare Mark, v. 37, 
ix. 2, x. 35, xiii. 33; with Matthew, xvii. 1; Luke, viii. 51, vill. 28, 
xxii. 8. Also Mark, ii. 16, vii. 1, and vii. 5; with Matthew, iii. 7, 
xvi. 1, vi. D1, xxiii. 2, and Luke, v. 21, vi. 7, xii. 53; John, xi. 47, 
57,i1.19. In Mark, xiv. 33, the readings vary. I suggest, therefore, 
that a point should be placed after puxpod, so that Mapia f) rod ‘Laxwfou 
rod puxpod should be taken as a distinct person from "lwo parnp. The 
latter is intended iu the second notice, Mapia ’lwoy, the former in the 
third, Mapia f) rod "laxwBov. In this case the words should be rendered 


* Jude, 17. t Pole’s Synops. in Epist. Jud. 

t The respect paid to the 3eorécuve or kinsmen of the Saviour, even in later times, 
is well known. 

§ He is never styled the brother of our Lord, as James is, nor is he anywhere in 
the gospels made the brother of James. ‘ 

| John, xiv. 22. G Mark, xv. 40; also Matt. xxvii. 56, 

°* Mark, xv. 47. tt Mark, xvi. I. 

tt Gr. Art. Part 1, chap. 3, § 2. 

&$ Ch. iii. 8, is not a legitimate exception. “Ingoco\vua rarely takes the article ; 

never, I think, in the three first evangelists, and only once or twice in John, 
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“the wife of James,” not “the mother,” as the ellipsis* of uarnp ought 
not to be resorted to, except something has preceded to justify it. I 
am confirmed in this view by the phrase used byt St. Luke, Mapia 
‘laxwPov, which ought certainly to be rendered “ James’ Mary,” i.e., 
James’ wife Mary. The spectators of the crucifixion, therefore, who 
stood afar off, were Mary Magdalene, Mary the wife of James, Mary 
the mother of Joses, and Salome, the wife or widow of Zebedee. 
John mentions another group standing by the cross, consisting of Mary 
the Lord’s mother, her sister Mary, the wife of Cleopas, (whom I take 
to be the same with Mary, mother of Joses,t and his three brethren, ) 
and Mary Magdalene. 

But though Alpbeeus and Cleopas are thus evidently seen to be 
two distinct persons, we can assign no reason why they might not be 
closely connected. That they were so is proved to be the case from 
the fact of James, the Lord's brother, being mentioned by St. Paul, 
where the nature of the argument requires that an apostle be under- 
stood. ‘The Virgin Mary might have had a sister, who was married 
to Alpheeus, and Joseph might have had a brother calle dCleophas 
who married a Mary, and had for issue the four brothers and their 
sisters. And, according to Lightfoot’s conjecture, the two men thus 
connected might both have borne the common name of 4p$p. which 
for distinction’s sake was differently enunciated Cleopas and Alpheeus. 
But all this is conjecture. I have only to add, that if Alpheeus, the 
father of Matthew, were the§ same with Alpheus, the father of 
James, those two apostles were probably referred to by|| St. Paul— 
Have we not power to lead about a wife that is a sister, (ddeApny 
yuvaixa,) as the brethren of the Lord and Cephas? I am convinced 
that this theory of two families connected with the Saviour, one of 
which was converted at a much earlier date than the other, is the 
only theory which can meet all the difficulties of the case. 


AD SIMILITUDINEM DEI. 


Sizk,—I enter not into the discussion of the bisexuality of Adam previous 
to the formation of Eve; but when your correspondent “ H.” makes this 
bisexuality the very image of God, and brings it forward as an illustra- 
tion of the eternal generation of the second person of the Holy Trinity, | 


* Consult Herman. de Pleon. et Ellips ap. Viger de Idiot. 
t Ch. xxiv. 10. 

{ She is distinguished by her second son rather than by her first, to avoid confu- 
sion with the two Jameses. John does not state the name of the mother of Joses, and 
can therefore speak of the wife of James as that other Mary; he had mentioned only 
two Marys. 

§ He is supposed to be so by Schleusner and others. Grotius denies that Mat- 
thew and Levi are the same, and makes it somewhat probable that the two names, 
Levi and Matthew, were both mentioned in the earlier copies of St. Mark, and that 
one bas been omitted by the transcribers. Perhaps two brothers were called under 


similar circumstances : the names of Matthew, Matthat, and Levi, oceur in the 


genealogies both of Joseph and Mary. 


1 Cor. ix. 3. 
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think no one (unless he delights in the same extraordinary discussions 
of which, it is plain, “1H.” is enamoured) can read his remarks 
without a feeling of much dissatisfaction. “H."’ has most unaccount- 
ably overlooked Genesis, ix. verse 6, where God says to Noah, 
‘*Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed; for 
in the image of God made He man ;” in which sentence the image of 
God, whatever interpretation we adopt, must have, at (east partially, 
remained to the time of Noah, or it could have been no reason wh 
the lives of men in his days should have been so sacred ; and if so, the 
bisexuality of Adam could not have been that divine image. We 
might also ask, whether such an interpretation would not actually 
exclude that of St. Paul, which makes it consist “in righteousness and 
true holiness,” since bisexuality is a fact which,whether predicated of the 
Deity or of man, seems to have no relation to any spiritual qualities ? 
The 8th Psalm, also, which speaks of man as made but “ a little lower 
than the Elohim,” compared with Psalm |xxxii. 6, “I have said ye are 
gods” (Elohim), evidently implies that the dominion of man over the 
other creatures, and of princes over their fellow-men, is one of those 
points of resemblance in which the image of God in man consists. 

While, however, we fully admit these various spiritual interpreta- 
tions of this phrase, we must admit, at the same time, that in some 
wonderful way the very body of man is to be regarded as the image of 
God; for the prohibition against murder—(Genesis, ix. 6)—that is to 
say, the marring and injuring of man’s body (for the hand of violence 
cannot reach his immortal spirit) is grounded on the fact that God 
created him (that is, his body) in his own image. We want, then, an 
interpretation which shall at once unite all these interpretations. 

St. Paul, quoting the 40th Psalm, says, “A body hast thou pre- 
pared me.”* And so closely is man’s body connected with, and bears 
stamped and impressed upon it his intellectual and spiritual powers 
and destination, that the very heathens are full of discourse about it. 
They not only notice the superiority of man over all other creatures, 
but the wonderful adaptation of his body to the intellect with which 
he is endowed, and to the scale in creation to which he is exalted. 
“Is it not (says Socrates, in the Memorabilia) very plain that men, 
when compared with other living creatures, live like gods upon the 
earth, seeing they excel all other creatures by nature both in their 
body and in their mind? For neither could any creature having the 


* Vide Hebrews, x. 5. In the Bible translation, the words are, “‘ Mine ears hast 
thou opened.” Various conjectures have been hazarded to reconcile this discrepancy ; 
but the most satisfactory seems to be that of Parkhurst (vide Heb. Lex.), who shews 
that the word here rendered “opened,” is used in the sense of created, and actually 
translated Nativitas by the Vulgate. Literally, it signifies to dig—cut out with a 
spade or other instrument—as a well, a pit, a sepulchre; and thus digging the ears 
(like planting them, Psalm xciv. 9) refers to their original conformation ; and that the 
former of these phrases farther imports the original aptitude to hear and do God's 
will, in which the humanity of the Messiah was formed. If so, the only real differ- 
ence is, that the Septuagint substituted the word ‘ body” for *‘ears,” as thinking, per- 
haps, the highly figurative language of the Hebrew liable to be not clearly understood 
in the translation, ‘* Thou hast digged the hollow chambers of mine ears,” where the 
Almighty is spoken of as having made the Messiah (as it were) all car, that he might 
receive and fulfil the commands of his heavenly Father! 
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body of an ox, but the mind of a man, be able to do the will of that 
mind; neither could animals having hands [and the other organs and 
members of the human body], but not having the mind and reason of 
man, reap any advantage from the mere outward form. Dost thou 
not, therefore, O man, having been made a partaker of these two 
wonderful benefits [a body adapted to thy soul, and a soul adapted to 
thy body], feel at once convinced of the providence and care of God ?” 
There is, then, that wonderful connexion between the outward organi- 
zation of man (the erect and upright form, the hands, the tongue, the 
articulate speech) and his intellectual and spiritual faculties, that in 
both he may be justly called the image of God; and the excellency of 
man's body, its dignity, and grandeur, is undoubtedly testified from the 
fact that it was the form in which the Son of God chose to manifest 
himself from the beginning, and which he permanently took upon him- 
self at his incarnation! Whilst this interpretation seems to meet both 
the literal and figurative exigencies of the expression, it will, I trust, 
appear to most persons free from those painful objections which attach 
to that of *H.”’ Your obedient servant, G. C, 


SWEDENBORG AND CHAMPOLLION. 


Sir,—An accusation of imposture has been brought against Sweden- 
borg, founded on material errors relating to matters of science. You 
have inserted the attack in your Number for December, 1841, p. 689. 
We rely on your candour also to publish the defence. 

In replying to “ H.,” I shall confine myself to the examination of a 
single question, being the only one which can interest your readers ; 
and | solicit, if not their favour, at least their serious attention and 
impartiality. 

Are the facts announced by Swedenborg, on the subject of hieroglyphics, 
in perfect harmony with, or in opposition to, the modern discoveries of 
science ? 

That is the question; the facts are these :— 

Swedenborg nowhere says that the Myyptian system of writing 
solely rests upon a series of symbols. When he speaks of hiero- 
glyphics, he particularly applies this word to the representations of 
statuary or sculpture, and of the painting of anaglyphs.*. But I am 
willing to admit that our author speaks of Egyptian writing in this 
passage cited by our adversary :— The hierogly phics of the Egyptians, 
and the fabulous fictions of antiquity, were founded on the same 
science,’ + 

Here, and in all the passages in which he speaks of hieroglyphics, 
Swedenborg refers to their origin; for he says that at the epoch 
of the Pharaohs, and of Moses, this system, in a religious point of 
view, was already corrupted ; and he adds, that the Israelitish nation 





* See Doct. respecting the Sacred Scripture, nn. 20, 23; True Christian Religion, 
i, 833; Cony. Love, n. 76; Arcana Calestia, nn. 6692, 6917, 7097, 7926, 9011. 
t Tr. Chr. Rel. n. 201. 
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was elected in order to restore and preserve these representative 
symbols of the church.* 

Swedenborg, then, establishes a complete conformity between hiero- 
glyphics, as they existed in their origin, and the correspondencies of the 
Bible. Let us first examine what hieroglyphics, at their origin, were, 
and what they became at a later period. We will afterwards shew 
what are the correspondencies of the Bible. 

Hieroglyphics were, at first, a series of pure symbols. That is the 
opinion of Swedenborg, you will say. But it is equally the opinion of 
Champollion and: of the learned Lepsius. Champollion says, ‘* Ac- 
cording to all appearance, the Egyptians at first made use of figurative 
and symbolic characters.”+ “1 am of opinion,” says M. Lepsius, 
“that the Egyptians had originally a system of writing entirely ideo- 
graphic. If we cannot arrive at a time when phonetic signs were not 
yet introduced among the Egyptians, we at least find, at a later period, 
entire formule and phrases still in use solely composed of symbolic 
characters.” 

If ** H.” possesses any acquaintance with the science of hierogly- 
phies, he will recognise the value of the testimony here cited. But to 
proceed, 

Even at the time when the Egyptian method of writing became, in 
part, syllabic or phonetic, the symbolic system did not cease to pre- 
vail. So says M. Lepsius:—* We find, at first,” he observes, “a 
multitude of words, which, having formerly been expressed by ideo- 
graphic signs alone, and transcribed at a later period into phonetic 
letters, have nevertheless preserved, for the first phonetic letter, the 
ideographic sign itself.’’§ 

I will cite, in addition, the ideographic signs which take the second 
place in a phonetic group; and, finally, the determining characters, 
If the learning of “ H.” does not enlighten him sufficiently on this sub- 
ject, let him turn to the dissertation of M. Lepsius, and consider this 
sentence of the learned Egyptologue :—‘“ We have already,” says he, 
“spoken repeatedly of this primitive and continual tendency not to 
forego the use of syinbolic signs, In effect, this symbolic system of 
writing, propagated from one generation to another from so many ages 
back, had too much identified itself with the religion, the mythic 
traditions, and the customs of the Egyptians, ever to be capable of 
being displaced by the uniform system, destitute of attractions either 
for the eye or the fancy, of a purely phonetic method of writing.” || 

In effect, the symbolic system of writing was so inherent in the 
Egyptian religion, and the royal power which flowed from it, that, 
according to the remark of Champollion, in inscriptions, the abstract 
ideas which belonged to the religious and royal departments were spe- 
cially represented by symbolic characters; as is the case in the Rosetta 








—— 
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* Arc. Cal. un. 6692. 

t Precis du Systéme Hierogluphique, 2nd edit. p. 358. 

t Annuli dell’ Instituto di Cor: ispondenza Archeologica, sol. ix. primo faseiculo, 
p. 24. Roma, 1837. , An 3 
5 Aunali dei’ Instituto, Wid. p. 4. | Annali dell’ Instituto, ibid. p. O8. 
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stone, with the ideas God, immortality, divine life, power, good, benefit, 
law, or decree, superior region, inferior region, panegyric, temple, &c.* 

Finally, the phonetic system of writing itself preserved the symbolic 
character. The letters pronounced by the mouth were still, to the eye 
and the understanding, true symbols. Such is the opinion of Cham- 
pollion ; and he explains by it that great number of signs which repre- 
sent the same letter, and which they name homophones. “1 have,” 
he says, “arrived at the conviction, that from this multitude of image- 
signs totally different, the Egyptians knew how to derive a peculiar 
advantage, and one very appropriate to the genius which all antiquity 
ascribes to them ; it was, to symbolize an idea by means of the very cha- 
racters which at first represented the sound of the word which was the 
sign of that idea in the spoken language ; in consequence of which, in 
order to write the principal sounds, and all the articulations of a word, 
they were enabled to select, from among the different homophonous 
characters which they were at liberty to use, those which represented, 
by their form, such physical objects as had a relation, either direct or 
conventional, to the idea signified by the word, of which these same 
characters at first served to express the pronunciation.” As an 
example of this fact, Champollion cites the Egyptian word s1, or sk, 
son, child : in the inscriptions, the letter S is represented by an egg, the 
symbol of birth ; or by a goose, because the Egyptians had remarked, 
according to Horapollo, that this bird had a most tender affection for 
its young ones.t 

Thus the phonetic system of writing itself was, at its origin, sym- 
bolic, and always preserved this character. We are not, however, 
ignorant that homophones were employed, at a later period, for the 
artist-like arrangement of inscriptions; that symbolism was neglected, 
to please the eye; and that at the decline of the system, under the 
domination of the Greeks and the Romans, the bhierogrammatists 
delighted to make a parade of empty skill in varying the orthography 
of words without end. Symbolism was continually materializing itself, 
as Swedenborg announces, and science evinces; but it is not the less 
true, that the phonetic words consecrated by religion, and which thence 
were no longer liable to variation, preserved their primitive character 
by being always written with symbolic signs. The names of the gods 
prove this in the most irrefragable manner. 

Krom the preceding facts, we conclude that Swedenborg was 
justified in affirming that the hieroglyphics were symbols. But did 
our author really mean to say that all the hieroglyphics, without 
exception, were symbolic? On this subject he has said nothing ; 
aud the rules of induction alone may serve as our guides in this 
inquiry, 

Swedenborg formally lays it down, that the Bible, from one end to 
the other, is symbolic—not only in every phrase, but in every word, and 
in every letter, even to the least iofa.t Nevertheless, on turning to his 
explications, whether of Genesis, of Exodus, or of the Apocalypse, we 


_ —_--— —— — a 
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* Champoltlion, Precis, p. 403. t Champollion, Precis, p. 370. 
t Heaven and Hell, n, 260. Compare Mat. v. 18 
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perceive, from the first verses, that Swedenborg ranges the words 
under three perfectly distinct categories; Ist, that of symbolic words ; 
2ndly, that of figurative words; 3rdly, that of words taken in their 
proper and natural sense, as adverbs, prepositions, pronouns, con- 
junctions, &e. 

Let us apply this principle to the first verses of Genesis. 


“ In the beginning, God created the heaven and the earth.” 


YONA AN) DOW ON OVON NID wR 

MYWRID = Beginning. A figurative word, representing the first 
time or the beginning of regeneration. 

N72 70 create. A symbolic word, signifying to regenerate ; as, 
in Egypt, to create signified to regenerate, to save.* The root, 
also, of this word, V2, signifies a guvose, a son (or child), and 
purity.t Now, the first letter or root of the word son, child, in 
Kgyptian, was orthographized [orthographisé| by a goose, as we 
have just shewn. 

OVIN God. A figurative word, representing power. The 
figurative sign, God, in Egyptian, was jejeealaeel by the image 
of a man in a state of perfect repose,} a symbol of eternity ; 
which is equally figured by the word WT Jehovah, He who is, 
who was, and who shall be,—He who is without the motion of 
time. 

Mx A grammatical particle indicating the accusative,—a word 
taken in the proper sense. 

it The article the. 

O'DwW Heaven. A symbolic word, signifying the internal man ; 
as, in Egypt, the vulture represented heaven, and the virtues of 
the internal man, love, piety, mercy.§ ‘ 

Fx) A grammatical particle. 

YONA The earth. A symbolic word, designating the external 
ian ; as, in Egypt, the scarabawus represented the earth and the 
external man.|| 


The Egyptian system of writing, according to the discoveries of 


Champollion, literally traces its outlines on this system of symbolic, 
figurative, and phonetic words. I assume that “ H.” is acquainted with 
the Egyptian system of writing. 

A new agreement between hieroglyphics and correspondencies re- 
sults from this fact, that in analyzing every phonetic word, we again 
find, in a great pari of the letters, true symbolic signs, as is testified by 
Champollion. The figurative signs often present, likewise, the sym- 
bolic character, both in their form and in their colour; of which the 
figurative sign, God, has just afforded us an example. In the same 
manner, in investigating the roots of the Hebrew, we find symbols in 
instances in which Swedenborg takes the word in the proper sense ; 
as the word God, again, has just demonstrated. 


Salvolini, Campagne de Rhamsés, p. 101. T ce9373, geese. 
The Antiquities of Egypt. London, 1841. p. 100. 
Horapollon et les Symboles des Eguptiens compares a ceux des Hebreuz, p- 105. 


Horcpollon et les Symboles des Equpriens, p. 98. 
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Swedenborg was justified, then, in thinking and saying, that hiero- 
glyphics were a series of real symbols, and that the Bible is equally 
symbolic in all its expressions. I hope that, on this subject, “H.” 
will address to us some new objections. We will furnish him with 
abundance of proofs. 

The reader may now see that, in their exterior form, the system of 
Swedenborg, and that of Champollion, perfectly coincide. So remark- 
able a coincidence as this was, it seems, of a nature already to attract 
the regards and attention of “ H.” 

Let us now examine what was the principle of the Egyptian 
symbolic system, and what was the principle of the science of corres- 
pondencies, 

“ H.” lays it down that the symbolic signs of the hieroglyphic system 
of writing are verbally phonetic—that is to say, that they represent 
entire words, He quotes on this subject a passage from the work 
entitled, The Antiquities of Egypt ; in which, he says, he finds a CLEAR 
AND EXCELLENT explanation of the subject. The passage is this :—- 
“ Another species of symbol was discovered by the industry and 
analytical tact of Champollion. It arises out of a peculiarity of the 
language of ancient Egypt, which it has in common with the Chinese, — 
the employment of the same sound to express many different ideas. 
Taking advantage of this circumstance, to render their writing more 
intelligible, the representation of one object was made the symbol of 
another idea, because both were denoted by the same sound, or nearly 
so, in the spoken language. Thus the character [here inserted | is the 
picture of the thigh of some animal,* dressed and prepared for sacri- 
fice, or the table, which, in Egyptian, is scHa, and in this primary 
sense it is frequently used in the texts; but it is quite as frequently 
applied also in passages where it has been ascertained to mean ‘to be 
born of, descended from ;’ because the word scua also means to be 
born in the spoken language. The hatchet, named TER, is one of the 
commonest symbols of * God, or Divine Being,’ because that idea was 
denoted by the same sound Ter. The weaver’s shuttle is the symbol 
of the goddess Neith, the Egyptian Minerva, because the Coptic word 
for that instrument is NAT, NATH. 

“ The idea of a physician is frequently represented by a species of 
duck, the name of which was sein. The Egyptian word for physician 
was also SEINI. ‘This singular mode of suggesting words by pictures is 
extensively used in the written system of the Chinese, and it is allied 
to that whereby the phonetic characters have been formed.”+ 

It results from this passage, that the principle of the Egyptian sym- 
bolic system rests upon the identity of sound between the name of the 
symbol, and the name of the idea which it represents. When * H.” 
opposed to us this argument, he doubtless was not aware that we had 
published, in the year 18 10, a work e sntitled, Les Symoboles des 
aap ns 9 pam arés d ceux des Hebreux,* in which we lay down as a 
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° The text gives the Egyptian characters, but we have deemed it needless to repeat 
them here, 


t The Antiquities of Egypt. With a particulir notice of those that illustrate the 
Suered Seripiures. London : ‘¢" Religious Tract Society, I841, p. 93. 


>. 


; London: W. Newbury, 6, Chenies Street, Bedford Square. 
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principle the fact which he kindly wishes to teach us. We have esta- 
blished it first upon the examples borrowed from Salvolini,* and repro- 
duced, in 184], in The Antiquities of Egypt, as just given above. 
‘This discovery, falsely attributed to Champollion, is not the less a real 
acquisition to science ; and I here feel it incumbent on me, on ny part, 
to offer my thanks to “*H.” for the eulogies which he is pleased to 
bestow on it. 

Now, WE PROCLAIM ALOUD, THAT THE PRINCIPLE OF THE SCIENCE 
OF CORRESPONDENCIES IS IDENTICALLY THE SAME AS THE PRINCIPLE 
OF THE EGYPTIAN SYMBOLIC SYSTEM AVOWED By “ H.” 

Let us hear Swedenborg ; and here every word assumes an immense 
interest. Let the reader be pleased to weigh all their consequences. 

He says, “The most ancient people did not merely compare all 
things that are in man to beasts and birds, but they actually called 
them so. Such was their mode of speaking; such it remained also in 
the ancient church, after the flood ; and the like was preserved among 
the prophets.’ + 

In another passage he adds—* The most ancient people, when they 
compared man to a garden, also compared wisdom, and the things 
relating to wisdom, to rivers; nor did they merely compare them, but 
they actually so called them; for such was their mode of speaking. 
The prophets afterwards did the same: they everywhere compare 
things in the same way, and everywhere apply to them the same 
names.’ + 

It is impossible to define, in a manner more precise and clear, the 
principle of the science of symbols. The most ancient people did not 
merely so compare things—they actually so named them. They ex- 
pressed themselves then by homonymics. A single word designated 
both the symbol and the thing symbolized; a single word signified 
both man and a garden, both wisdom and a river ;§ as, in the symbolic 
writing of Egypt, a single word, TER, signified both a hatchet and a 
god. 

According to Swedenborg, this system descended to the Egyptians 
as heirs of the ancient church, and possessors of the science of corres- 
pondencies.|} At a later period, this language revealed itself in the 
sacred books of Moses, who had been instructed in all the sciences of 
the Egyptians,§ and in the writings of the prophets of Israel. 

Such is the theory of our author. Let us see the applications 
which he makes of it, and those which we may venture to attempt. 


Explaining the symbolic sense of the term words, in a passage of 


Genesis, he rests upon the double sense of the Hebrew expression, and 
says, “ Words signify things. ‘The case is similar in many other in- 
stances ; as in that of the understanding being called internal sight, and 
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* Salvolini, Analyse des Textes Egyptiens, p. 228, &c. 
+ Arcana Celestia, n. 195. t Ibid. n. 108. 
§ The above are the very expressions that we made use of in an article of La 
Nouvelle Jerusalem, Numero de Novembre, 1840, p. 263. 
|| Arcana Celestia, nn. 4964, 9011. True Christian Religion, nn, 833, &e. 


§ Acts of the Apostles, vii. 22. Philo de Vita Mosis, p. 606. 
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light being attributed to it; and in that of observation and obedience 
being called hearing and hearkening.” 

On opening a Hebrew dictionary, one finds, in fact, that V2 signifies 
word and thing ; TIN, to see, to perceive, to comprehend, derived trom 
IN or “WRN, light; PHw to listen, to observe, to obey. 

Swedenborg expluins in this manner some of the symbols of the 
Bible, but in general he is silent upon this subject, for he was not 
writing a work of science. To us belongs the privilege and the duty 
of pursuing the route which he has opened. Let us then seek for the 
confirmation of the theory, of which he has taught us the origin and 
the application. 

We shall not proceed by gleaning here and there, from the Bible, a 
few correspondencies, in which the theory of Swedenborg finds its appli- 
cation. If our author gives to the word horse the signification of intelli- 
gence, as, in Hebrew, WD signifies both a horse and to give the 
meaning—to explain; if, in a passage of Genesis (iii. 7), he explains 
to sew leaves by to excuse oneself, and in Hebrew My signifies a leaf, 
an excuse, a pretext, these separate examples would not have all the 
weight which it is necessary they should carry to induce conviction. 
We will choose a chapter of the Bible the most evidently symbolic,— 
the ninth of the Apocalypse. The verbally phonetic explanation of 
these symbols has already appeared in the magazine called La Nouvelle 
Jerusalem, in the Number for November, 1840. We will only recite 
here a very small number of facts, requesting “ H.” to make himself 
acquainted with the whole article. 


APOCALYPSE, CHAP. IX. VERSE I. 


“ The fifth angel sounded his trumpet, and I saw a star fall from 
heaven unto the earth: and to him was given the key of the bottomless 
2.”” 
‘ Angel. In the supreme sense, angels signify the Lord.* DWT), 
the Most Holy, the Lord, and the angels. 
Trumpet. The trumpet signifies to convoke.t “I¥¥M, to sound 
the trumpet, to convoke. 
Star. A starsignifies divine truth, because this shines in heaven. t 
FI¥3 signifies ¢o shine, truth, and eternity. 
To fall. To fall signifies to perish.§ bp3, to fall, to perish. 
Key. A key signifies opening.|| DD, a key, opening. 
Pit. A pit or well signifies the word in its literal sense.4/ “INI, 
a pit or well, and to engrave letters on a stone. The word of 
God was at first engraved on tables of stone, and, according 
to Swedenborg, these tables represented the literal sense of the 
word.** 
We have here applied the theory of Swedenborg to a single verse, 
and we find in it six verbally phonetic symbols. Certainly, if there is 





* Swedenborg, Apocalypse Revealed, ». 39. t Apoc. Rev. n. 391. 
t Apoc. Rev. n, 420. S$ Apoc. Explained, n, 535. 
|| Apec. Rer. n. 421. © Apoe. Expl. n. 537. 


°° Arcana Calestia, n. 10, 458. 
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any such thing as an overwhelming fact, it is that which now falls upon 
the head of « H.” But we beg his attention a minute longer. 

The principle of the Egyptian symbolic system is identically the 
same as the principle of the symbolic system of Swedenborg ;_incon- 
testible facts prove also that this method is equally applicable to 
hieroglyphics, and to the Bible; but Swedenborg says, further, that 
correspondencies and hieroglyphics were one and the same science ;* 
then it necessarily follows that these two systems are in perfect agree- 
ment with each other, and that the same symbol presents the same 
signification upon the inscriptions of ‘Thebes and in the writings of 
Swedenborg. Now this is what “ H.” denies, and we maintain. 

If our adversary had done us the honour to read the article which 
he criticises, he would doubtless have remarked, that several symbols 
possess the same value in the hieroglyphic texts, and in the science of 
correspondencies. To help the wandering memory of “ H.,” we will 
place these said facts again before his eyes. 

1. Swedenborg affirms that Genesis, when speaking of the creation 
of man, treats of the regeneration of the soul. Now the correspond- 
ing passages of the Egyptian Genesis, of which I have given the text 
and a translation, prove that such was the sense attached to the crea- 
tion of man by the Egyptian priests. I refer “ H.” to the philological 
and grammatical proofs that I have produced; but let him examine 
them before he denies them. 

2. Swedenborg says, that to create signifies to save or regenerate.t 
Now, according to Champollion’s disciple, Salvolini, the sign of the 
idea, Saviour, upon the hieroglyphic monuments is the same as the 
sign of the idea, Creator.+ 

3. Swedenborg says that the face signifies the interiors. Now, in 
the Egyptian grammar, the face is the symbolic sign of that which is 
interior, within.|| Take an example : The passage of Genesis in which 
it is said that the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters 
(i. 2) is reproduced in the Egyptian Genesis with this difference, that, 
instead of the face, it puts the words, which are in.{ 

4. According to Swedenborg, clay, or red earth, of which was 
made the first man, is the symbol of the life of love of the external 
man.** Now, the vessel of clay made by Chnouphis represents the 
creation of man; and in the funeral ritual, this vessel of clay, placed 
upon the balance of the judgment of souls, symbolizes the deceased's 
actions, his moral life, his love, and his piety; as we learn from the 
inscription of the manuscript of Tentamoun, which we have published. 

5. Lastly. On this passage of Daniel (v. 27), “‘ Thou are weighed 
in the balance, and art found wanting,” Swedenborg says, that 
weight denotes the state as to good.t+ Now, in Egypt, the vessel of 





* True Christian Religion, n. 833. 
+ To create, to form, and to make, almost everywhere in the prophets, signify to 
regenerate. Arc. Cal. n. 16. 
t Salvolini, Campagne de Rhamses, p, 101. 
§ Are. Cal. n. 5565, Heaven and Hell, n. 457, Apoc. Rev. n. 562. 
|| Compare The Symbols of the Egyptians compared with those of the Hebrews, p. 55. 
{ Litanies de Chnouphis Pronaos d’ Esné. ** Arc. Cal. n. 95. 
tt Arc. Col. n. 3104, 
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clay weighed upon the balance of the judgment of souls represents the 
deceased's state of good, of love, and of piety; as is proved by the 
same inscription of the manuscript of Tentamoun. 

Thus, on analyzing barely two or three verses of the Bible, we 
already find five symbolic words which possess the same import, 
according to the hieroglyphics, and according to Swedenborg, without 
reckoning the other coincidences which we remarked above in the first 
sentence of Genesis. And yet our author informs us that the right 
understanding of correspondencies was lost in Egypt at the era of the 
exodus of the Jewish people.* 

By referring to another number of our Magazine (November, 1840), 
“H.” might see other new and striking coincidences. 

Thus, according to Swedenborg, the Egyptians ought to indicate the 
east by the right and the west by the left.t Now, according to the 
grammar of Champollion,{ they have but one sign to indicate both the 
right and the east, and but one sign for the left and the west. This 
agreement is so far from being the result of chance, that, in the heaven 
of Swedenborg, the right corresponds to the south, and the left to the 
north.§ 

Take an example more decisive still. Swedenborg has explained 
one symbol which had remained inexplicable to this day. 

The god Thoth was the protector of the city of Hermopolis Magna. 
The name of this city is written by the cipher etght.|| Why did the 
city of which this god was the protector receive this name? The 
learned are silent. Swedenborg informs us. 

Fight, he says, signifies the commencement of a new period ; because 
the seven days of the week indicate a period entire, or accomplished. 
In Egypt, as among the Hebrews, the month was divided into weeks 
of seven days, 

Now the month of Thoth was the first of the Egyptian year, be- 
cause this month begins a new period. 

After the deluge, when the physical world was reorganized and 
received a new existence, Thoth presided over the commencement of 
this new period, and over the civilization of the people, who lived 
without rules and without laws.** 

Lastly. Thoth Psychopompos presided over the abode of the dead, 
and instructed and prepared the souls which entered into this new and 
last period.t 

Swedenborg has informed us, further,}} that the number eight sym- 
bolizes, in particular, a new period of temptation, of reformation, and 


* Arc. Cal. 6692. 
+ See the article cited from Za Nouvelle Jerusalem, No. for November, 1840, 


p. 261. Compare also Heaven and Hell, nn. 148, 149; Conjugal Love, n. 70; Div. 
Love and Wisdom, n. 125. 


pp. 97, note 93 ; 57; et passim. 
§ Are, Cal. vn. 10, 189; Heaven and Hell, nn. 141, 142. 
| Salvolini, Ana/yse des Textes Egyptiens, p. 230. Comp. Les Symboles des 
Egyptiens comparés a ceux des Hebreux, p. 66. 
@ Are. Cel. n. 2044. 
** Champollion, Pantheon Egyptien, Thoth deux foix grand. 
t+ Pantheon Egyptien. tt Arc. Cel. n. 2044, 
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of regeneration, and corresponds to purification. Thoth is God the 
Reformer and Regenerator, who pours the waters of purification upon 
the head of the initiated.* 

The number eight was, then, one of the symbols of Thoth; and we 
here have the profoundly religious reason of this fact. 

It is not only some isolated symbols, but the very basis of the reli- 
gious system of Egypt, which is retrieved, in its primitive purity, in the 
doctrine of the new church. Itis the doctrine of God considered as 
the Grand Man, and whose members, formed by the inferior divinities, 
operate by influx upon the corresponding members of man ;+ as, in 
Swedenborg, the angelic societies, called gods in the Bible,t form the 
members of the Grand Man, and operate by influx upon the affections 
and ideas symbolically represented by the members of the human 
body. 

This simple sketch will suflice, I hope, to invite the meditations of 
serious minds ; to excite them to new researches ; above all, to engage 
them to bring to the decision of a question which interests eternity that 
calmness and sang froid which alone can lead to the discovery of truth, 

The sum of the whole is this: We maintain, 

1. That the system of Swedenborg, and that of Champollion, are 
similar in their external form. 

2. That the principle of the Egyptian symbolic system is identically 
the same as the principle of Swedenborg’s symbolic system. 

3. Lastly, That numerous symbols in the Egyptian inscriptions have 
the same sense as Swedenborg gives them in his writings. 

We address our conclusion to “ H.’”” The symbols of the Egyptians, 
says he, are verbally phonetic. The symbols of Swedenborg, say we, 
are verbally phonetic. No doubt our adversary will bitterly regret 
having adopted a system which he thought, with candid good faith, 
could not fail to overturn our doctrines; now he must either make his 
formal recantation, or must acknowledge the truth and exactness of 
that science of correspondencies of which he is ignorant, and which he 
has so ingenuously termed RIDICULOUS.| 

We certainly do not undertake to convince “ H.” No man is ever 
convinced against his will. But he must make his answer, and must 
declare, before the learned of Encland and of France, whether that 
which he yesterday pronounced to be true and excellent, when found 
in Egypt, is to-day false, and of no value, when found in the Bible. 

Expecting this answer, I am, &c., 

I’ REDERIC PORTAL, 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Paris. 
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* Les Symboles des Egyptiens comparés a ceux des Hebreux, p. 93. 

t Rituel Funeraire. See an article by Champollion at the end of the Voyage de 
Caillaud. 

t Arcana Celestia, nn, 4295, 7268, 8192. § Heaven and Hell, n. 97. 

| I will only give as a proof of the ignorance of ‘‘H.” on the subject of corres- 
pondencies, the passage of his attack in which he pretends that “ dead bodies lying 
upon the ground, devoured by wild beasts and birds of prey, are the correspondence 
of the sacrament of the Holy Supper.’ No doubt he alludes to a passage of Ezekiel 
(xxxix. 17—20) explained by Swedenborg. (Apoc. Rev. n. 833.) ‘ H.” thinks he 


has read this explanation, and comments upon it after his own way. 


Vou. XX1.—May, 1842. 3 § 
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ON THE ©&GYPTO-TUSCAN CALENDAR, —No. Il. 


Sir,—We may infer from Livy, vii. 3, that on the Ides of September 
every Lucumo, or Tuscan duke, went in solemn procession to the 
principal temple of his capital, for the purpose of driving in another 
nail as a public and authentic record of the year that had just closed, 
and to perform such other religious duties as were suitable to new 
ear’s day; see “ Minerva.” From this passage of Livy, says Muller, 
it follows that the Tuscan year began in the month of September. 
This is contrary to all known Italian usage, but quite consonant with 
Oriental practice. The civil year of the Jews began in September ; 
and it was probably the case with the Mitzrites also, among whom 
they had lived so long. The first Egyptian month was named Thoth, 
which corresponded with part of our September: “At the end of 
12th month, post vii. Cal. Sept., the Egyptians, to complete the year, 
added a 13th month of six days, which they called Epact, or Interca- 
lation.” (Tattam’s Coptic Lex. v. avot.) According to this state- 
ment, the Egyptian year ended on the Ides or full moon of Septem- 
ber, which exactly agrees with the Tuscan method; yet what other 
people, not able to trace any connexion with the East, began their 
year, and consequently the first at least of their months, on the full 
moon, and not at the new moon? Inthe same unusual manner the 
Tuscans and Arabians reckoned their day from noon; yet Pliny says 
that the Egyptians began at midnight. 

The festival of Gad and Meni, or Fortune and the Numberer, men- 
tioned by the prophet Isaiah, (Ixv. 11, see Bp. Lowth,) is said by St. 
Jerome to have been held in Egypt, and elsewhere, on the last day 
of the year; the Tuscan festival of the Year-nail was sacred to 
Minerva, who invented numbers, and was celebrated on the last day 
of the Tuscan year. 

The Tuscan solemnity of the year-nail gave rise to a proverbial 
expression: Ut hoc beneficium, quemadmodum dicitur, trabali clavo 
figeret (Cic. in Verr. v.24); Nosti, quod simul destinavi, clavo trabali 
fixum est. (Petron. 86.) It was not unknown among the Orientals :— 
“T will fasten him as a nailin a sure place.” (Isai. xxii. 23.) On 
this passage Bp. Lowth remarks, “ Mohammed, using the same word, 
calls Pharaoh the lord or master of the nails, i.e., well attended by 
nobles and officers capable of administering his affairs. (Koran, Sur. 
38, 11, and 89, 9.) So some understand this passage of the Koran ; 
Mr. Sale seems to prefer another interpretation.” Sale’s explanation 
is, the contriver of stakes, or inventor of a kind of torture. (Vol. ii. 
p. 306.) 

The year sceptre* of the Egyptians, as described by Champollion, 
(Précis, ch. viii. p. 214,) seems to have been a device similar to the 
Tuscan year-nail; for every additional pin on the convex side marked 
an additional year. In his opinion, 80 was the compliment of the 
year sceptre; and I can believe that the Tuscan year-nails were 
tabled in rows of 30 for convenience, and also for a still stronger 
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* Other writers call it a palm branch. 
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reason. Champollion, I think, rightly connects the sceptre of 30 
years with a title of Ptolemy on the Rosetta stone. Among many 
pompous and heathenish titles occur the following in the second line: 
“ Upholding the life of men, lord of the 30 year periods like the 
great Ptha (Vulcan) ;” rot rov Biov rév dvOpwrwy éxavopOwoarrog, 
xupiov rpraxovraernoldwy Kalarep 6"Hpaorog 6 péyac. 

Champollion says: These 30 year periods have been accounted as- 
tronomical cycles, but their object and elements are as yet unknown. 
(p. 211.) ‘The Egyptians, however, the Tuscans, and all Cushites, 
knew full well, and had noticed with great interest, that the longest 
and shortest known periodic times were denoted by the same number— 
viz., 30 days of the moon, and 30 years of the planet Saturn. The 
periodic time of Saturn, as such, entered deeply into the “ Etrusca 
Disciplina,” which taught that the life of man hung upon the influence 
of three powers, Nature, Fate, and Fortune: “ ‘Tribus humana vita 
continetur. Natura, cui ultra centum et viginti solstitiales annos 
concessum non est: Fato, cui nonaginta anni, hoc est, tres Saturni 
cursus exitium creant, nisi forte aliarum stellarum benignitas etiam 
tertium ejus superet cursum: Fortuna, i.e., casu, qui ad omnia per- 
tinet quee extrinsecus sunt, ut ad ruinam, incendia, venena.” (Serv. 
in Ain. iv. 653. Muller, b. iv. c. 7, fin.) Since the Egyptians and 
Tuscans thus made human life dependent on the 30 year periods of 
Saturn, I feel persuaded that there is some close connexion between 
the two consecutive titles of Ptolemy: “ Upholding the life of men, 
lord of the 30 year periods like the great Ptha.”* 

On the festival of Meni at the end of the year, it is probable that 
the Egyptian Pharaoh, like the Tuscan Lucumo and Roman Dictator, 
made a public and authentic record of the year that had closed ; and 
it is to this office that I would refer the title of Pharaoh mentioned in 
the Koran, “ Lord of the Nails.’ But besides the festival at the end of 
each year, it is evident that there was a more solemn assembly at 
the close of every 30 years, in reference to the periodic time of 
Saturn. 

A Tuscan secle (seculum) was determined by the longest life of 
all those born on the same day; but for practical use as a cycle, they 
took the average of these longest lives. Niebulbr fixes the average 
secle at 110 years; in my manual of Comparative Philology, I have 
named 105, and am the more confirmed in that opinion. The first 
four secles are said to have consisted of 105 years each, (Censorinus 
de Die Nat. xvii. 6, in Muller, vol. ii. p. 332;) these must have been 
average or artificial secles, for it is hardly possible that four consecu- 
tive natural secles could be of the same length. The idea seems to 
have been this: they took the three periods of Saturn appointed by 
Fate, and then, for an average value, they added } of the other period 
allowed by Nature. Hence an average secle would consist of 34 
periods of Saturn, which might be expressed in figures thus :— 
(4 + 1 4 2) 30 = 105. If a secle could be expressed by three 
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* “T give you the life of Seb (Saturn )” is a common formula put into the mouth 
of the gods. See Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, vol. i. p. 312. Second Series. 
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terms of a series in geometrical progression multiplied by thirty, it 
would come more strongly recommended to a Tuscan on that very 
account. The Tuscans certainly attached an undue importance to 
particular numbers, especially to 3 and to 30; and doubtless they ex- 
ercised their skill on the properties of numbers generally; compare 
3 x 5 x 7 = 105; but it was unbecoming in Niebuhr gravely to 
propound some idle conceits of his own, and to charge them on the 
Tuscans as child’s play, jugglery, and priestly subtilty. (Vol i. p. 
243.) 

According to Varro, the original history of the twelve vultures of 
Romulus was connected with a prophecy that Rome should endure 
for twelve secles. In Egypt, the vulture was a hieroglyphic for a year 
(Horapollo i. 11, init.), and otherwise it frequently sappears on hiero- 
glyphic monuments: in Italy, the bird was made to typify a secle, but it 
occurs only in the infancy of the city—i.e., in the genuine old Cushite 
period of Tirhakah and the T: urquins, ‘ The prophecy of the twelve 
vultures,” says Niebuhr, “was never forgotten, and in the twelfth 
century of the city, which is divided between the fourth and fifth of our 
era, filled all the adherents of the old religion with alarm; as every 
thing was — verging tow o ruin, and their faith was opprest.” 
(Vol. i. p. 22]. Muller, vol. ii. i. p. 334.) Niebuhr then endeavours 
to shew that the prophecy was equally fulfilled, whether we calculate 
the secle at 100 or 110 years. Varro defines a seclum as “ Te 
annorum centum;” whilst Horace in Carm. Sec. would extend i 
“ undenos decies per annos;” the fact is, that the Romans had He 
sight of the origin of a seclum, and therefore necessarily had very in- 
distinct notions on the subject. 

The prophet Daniel uses the expression “a time, times, and an 
half?’ It is evident that this can be put in the same form as that into 
which I have thrown a Tuscan secle—viz., (} + 1 + 2) times. 
Leaving it to professed commentators to explain the prophecy, I pro- 
pose, merely in a critical and antiquarian point of view, to offer some 
remarks on the expression itself, which is completely Cushite. 

V. B. WINNING, 
Bedford. 


ON THE SUCCESSION OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


Rev. Sir,—“Asaph,” in your March Number, p, 285, inquires whether 
it is not “ very strange and unaccountable that the succession of the 
English primates should be traced up to the apostles through Gregory 
the Great,” since Augustine is said to have been consecrated by the 
Bishop of Arles, and not by the pope. 

I suppose the answer to this question is, that the line of Archbishops 
of Canterbury proceeding from Augustine, came to a close in Deus- 
dedit; and that Theodore, who succeeded him, was consecrated by 
Pope V italian. 

1 should feel obliged if you or any of your correspondents could 
inform me whether there is satisfactory historical evidence of bishops, 
descended from the primitive British line, uniting with those descended 
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from the Roman line, in the consecration of bishops for the English 
church. ‘The only instance that I know of in which this took place 
is the consecration of St. Chad. 1 wish to learn what other evidence 
there is of union between the primitive British church, and the Anglo- 
Saxon; and, consequently, whether the present church of England 
can be said to have any real connexion with the primitive British 
church.* A reply to these questions will much oblige 
A Constant READER. 


ee ee 


ON THE CONVERTIBLE TERMS, “ REGENERATION” AND *« RENOVA- 
TION,” AS ADOPTED IN SOME OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Rev. Sir,—In your Number for March, p. 306, a correspondent, with 
the subscribed initials, “ J. EB. W.,” inquires why, in a new edition 
(1841) of Nelson’s Fasts and Festivals, the title of the collects—viz., 
No. 1 for Christmas-day, and No. 2 for St. Stephen’s-day, have been 
altered in their heading ?—the title for these collects, in edition 184], 
being “a prayer for regeneration,” whereas in former editions it was 
“a prayer for renovation.” This change, which seems so deeply to 
affect *‘ J. EK. W.,” gives me, as a member and supporter of the 
venerable society, real and unfeigned satisfaction, because it involves, 
not, as I think, “so important a doctrinal error’’ as “J. E. W.’” states 
it, but the scriptural truth, when it thus impugns baptismal regenera- 
tion. But how the change of terms in Nelson’s Fasts and Festivals 
‘ame to be made, I cannot tell; but I think the change very opportune 
and important, as it indicates a seasonable return, on the part of the 
society, to sound doctrine. “J. KE. W.” seems to think that this is the 
first time that the society, in its publications, has denied absolute bap- 
tismal regeneration in every case; but it may be asserted, without fear 
of contradiction, that for above one hundred years it did this uniformly 
and consistently; and it was not till the year 1815 that it departed 
from its moderate practice, when, as I think, it unfortunately adopted 
Dr. Mant’s Tracts on the Inseparability of Baptism and Regeneration. 
On the appearance of those tracts, it was ably shewn, in a very re- 
spectful address to the archbishop, bishop, clergy, and other members 
of the society, that Dr. Mant’s tracts were in open and direct hostility 
to at least fifty of the society’s previous publications; and this, with 
other combining circumstances, led, in May, 1816, to the appointment 
of a committee of revision, for the purpose of considering whether the 
society’s various publications contained any doctrinal inconsistencies, 
and more especially upon the subject of regeneration ; and, in reference 
to this latter subject, their report was :— In some instances the term 
regeneration is used strictly and properly, as applied in our liturgical 
offices to the grace conveyed in the sacrament of baptism; and at 
other times in a larger and laxer sense, by different, and occasionally 
by the same authors. ‘Thus, without intending it, they condemned 


* [Ifa constant reader will send any reasonable grounds for the doubt expressed in 
the omitted lines, they shall be inserted.—-Ep. } 
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Dr. Mant; for he insists, in his tracts, that there is only one sense in 
which the term regeneration can be used, while the report maintains, 
and more correctly, a twofold sense of the same term. However, it 
cannot be denied that from the period of the publication of Dr. Mant’s 
tracts—now nearly thirty years ago—his views on baptism have been 
mainly adopted by the society ; but such were not the society’s views, 
at least for a hundred years previous to Dr. Mant’s publication. It is 
curious, and not without its use, that we can refer to almost the exact 
period when the society adopted renovation for regeneration. This 
was about the year 1812. It is, 1 believe, indisputable, that up to the 
year 18] 2, in all editions of the society's tracts entitled, “ Directions 
for a Devout and Decent Behaviour in the Public Worship of God,” 
the heading of the collect for Christmas-day, as inserted in that tract, 
was, “A Prayer for Regeneration; but in editions subsequent to 
1812, the heading was, “ A Prayer for Renovation.’’ Thus a very 
important change was made ; and probably at or about the same time 
a similar change was made in Nelson's Fasts and Festivals. And why 
did this unwarrantable, for | must so call it, change take place? It 
was urged, and that, too, in warm language, by the advocates of 
absolute baptismal] regeneration, at a meeting of the society, when the 
matter was sharply discussed, as expressive of their theological views ; 
and now, when these views are not dominant, we find that, in 1841, 
the society has once more changed, for it now repudiates the intro- 
duced or substituted term renovation, and adopts its more pristine term 
regeneration ;; and I cannot but think that this indicates a return on 
the part of the society to sounder doctrine; and I therefore hail the 
change with thankfulness. But, after all, why should we contend 
about such synonymous terms as regeneration and renovation? In 
meaning they are essentially the same ; and I fully agree with the late 
Rev. John Scott, who says in one of his publications, “ restraining the 
term renewal or renovation to the improvement of a Christian already 
regenerate, I take to be a mere figment of modern theology ;” and 
Mr. Scott in this statement relies upon the definition of our great lexico- 
grapher, who says, under the word renew, ‘in theology, to make 
auew, to transform to a new life;” and how, I would ask, can this 
differ from regeneration ? Our best and earlier divines regarded reno- 
vation and regeneration as convertible terms. ‘Thus, the illustrious 
Barrow—*“ That work which is styled the Regeneration, Renovation, 
Vivification, New Creation, Resurrection of Man;’’ and thus also 
Bishop Beveridge, “The renewing of the Holy Ghost is what our 
Lord himself meant by being dorn of the Spirit.” Let all controversy 
about these words, then, cease; let them, to our injury and dis- 
credit, be no more used to designate a party. What has induced 
the society to return to its old term, regeneration, 1 am not able to 
state; but perhaps the Tracts for the Times, which have pushed doc- 
trines, some of which were otherwise sound and good, to such fearful 
and perilous extremities, have not been without some effect in pro- 
ducing this change. The inseparability of baptism and regeneration, 
which Dr. Mant, and others of his theological colour and complexion, 
affirm and maintain, is a popish error; and is, moreover, as the well- 
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known Faber states in his reply to the Dean of Chichester (now 
Bishop of Bangor), p. 73, “of a highly dangerous and immoral ten- 
dency, however carefully its well-meaning advocates may attempt to 
guard it against almost certain abuse.” The absolute connexion 
between baptism and regeneration is neither scriptural, nor is it the 
doctrine of the church of England. It is not scriptural: as Mr. Faber 
observes in his work above quoted, p. 38, “ ‘The only proof which we 
can have that Every infant is regenerated in baptism must plainly be 
brought from Scripture. Let it then be produced, and the question is 
set at rest for ever.’’ And it is not the doctrine of the church of 
England, as her admirable collects for Christmas-day, Circumcision, 
and Ash-Wednesday, besides the 25th and 27th Articles, and the 
homily for Whitsunday, abundantly shew. That baptism of infants 
as well as of adults (for our church, in her wisely and scripturally 
comprehensive forms, admits both) has all the solemnity of a sacrament, 
being the institution of Christ himself; that it has been much dis- 
paraged by irreverent neglect and careless ministrations, notwithstand- 
ing its privileges and grace; that we ought more frequently to insist 
upon this sacrament in our public functions; and should administer it 
with more publicity, strictness, and solemnity, and, above all, with 
more prayer and faith ; that God frequently, in the sovereign exercise 
of his gifts, communicates at baptism his regenerating spirit. All this, 
and more, I freely and fully admit; but the inseparability of baptism 
and regeneration, neither Scripture, nor our church, nor experience, 
nor fact, in any way warrant me to maintain. So far from maintain- 
ing such inseparability, I believe it to be a most dangerous error ; and 
though many individuals of learning and piety think otherwise, yet I 
cannot but acquiesce in the following statements made upon the sub- 
ject, by the late Bishop Ryder, in his primary charge: 

‘‘[T would solemnly protest against that most serious error, (which has arisen 
probably from exalting too highly the just view of baptismal regeneration,) of 
contemplating all the individuals of a baptized congregation, as converted—as 
having all once known the truth, and entered upon the right path, though some 
may have wandered from it, and others may have made little progress—as 
not therefore requiring (what all by nature, and most, it is to be feared, 
through defective principle and practice require,) that ‘ transformation’ by the 
renewing of the mind, that ‘ putting off the old man, and putting on the new 
man,’ which is emphatically enjoined by St. Paul to his bapfized Romans and 
Ephesians. This erroneous view, in my opinion, strikes at the root of all use- 
ful and effectual preaching. Ministerial addresses, founded upon it, soothe and 
delude the people into a false peace; they do but half open the wound in the 
conscience of a sinner; they act as a duil and clouded mirror, and exhibit to 
him a most imperfect representation of what he is, and what he ought to be— 
of what must be done for him, and in him; they lull to sleep any conscienti- 
ous misgivings in the man of worldly decency and reputation ; they may make 
many a Pharisee, and produce on many a death-bed, a vain, self-righteous 
ease, which must soon be changed into self-condemnation and death eternal. 
But they will never be the spiritual ‘ weapons, mighty, through God, to the 
pulling down of strong holds,’ and bringing the servant of Satan into ‘ capti- 
vity to the obedience of Jesus Christ.’ They will never be instrumental in 
drawing forth, from practical unbelievers, the question of the gaoler—* What 
must I do to be saved?’ nor in leading them as humble penitents to the cross 
of Christ, and ‘ binding them to the horns of the altar,’ as devoted disciples of 
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bis word, and willing dependents on his grace. They will never be the means 
of opening the heart of a Lydia, nor of building up a Philippian congregation 
in true Christian holiness and brotherly kindness, through a sense of their own 
unworthiness, and the undeserved mercies of God in Jesus Christ. They will 
never fulfil your promise at ordination of ‘ seeking for Christ’s sheep that are 
dispersed abroad, and for his children, who are in the midst of this naughty 
world, that they may be saved through Christ for ever.’ ” 


To this extract, though long, I will venture to add another, and it 
shall be from the pen of Dr. Paley, one of the most thoughtful and 
discerning of men, and who of all others was at the greatest possible 
remove from what might be considered enthusiastic and fanatical. 
Thus Paley, then, writes :-— 


** Of the persons in our congregations, to whom we not only may, but must, 
preach the doctrine of conversion plainly and directly, are those who, with 
the name indeed of Christians, have hitherto passed their lives without any 
internal religion whatever ; who have not at all thought upon the subject; 
who, a few easy and customary forms excepted, (and which with them are 
mere forms,) cannot truly say of themselves, that they have done one action, 
which they would not have done equally if there had been no such a thing as 
a God in the world; or that they have ever sacrificed any passion, any present 
enjoyment, or even any inclination of their minds, to the restraints and prohi- 
bitions of religion ; with whom, indeed, religious motives have not weighed a 
feather in the scale against interest or pleasure. To these it is utterly necessary 
that we preach conversion. At this day we have not Jews and Gentiles to 
preach to; but these persons are really in as unconverted a state as any Jew 
or Gentile could be, in our Saviour’s time. They are no more Christians, as to 
any actual benefit of Christianity to their souls, than the most hardened Jew, 
or the most profligate Gentile was in the age of the gospel. As to any differ- 
ence in the two cases, the difference is all against them. These must be con- 
verted before they can be saved. The course of their thoughts must be 
changed, the very principles upon which they act must be changed. Considera- 
tions, which never, or which hardly ever entered into their minds, must 
deeply and perpetually engage them. Views and motives, which did not in- 
fluence them at all, either as checks from doing evil, or as inducements to do 
good, must become the views and motives which they regularly consult, and 
by which they are guided—that is to say, there must be a revolution of prin- 
ciple ; the visible conduct will follow the change; but there must be a revolu- 
tion within. A change so entire, so deep, so important as this, I do allow to 
be a conversion ; and no one, who is in the situation above described, can be 
saved without undergoing it; and he must necessarily both be sensible of it 
at the time, and remember it all his life afterwards. It is too momentous an 
event ever to be forgotten. A man might as easily forget his escape from a 
shipwreck, Whether it was sudden, or whether it was gradual, if it was 
effected, (and the fruit will prove that,) it was a true conversion: and every 
such person may justly both believe and say it himself, that he was converted 
at a particular assignable time. It may not be necessary to speak of his con- 
version, but he will aways think of it, with unbounded thankfulness to the 
giver of all grace, the author of all mercies, spiritual as well as temporal.” 


Let such be the tone and spirit of our parochial ministrations, 
(whether public, i.e. in the church, or private, i.e. in our ministerial 
visits and admonitions,) and sure I am that we then not only most 
effectually support the church, but, with God’s blessing, we then best 
acconiplish her noble and Godlike designs of setting forward the salva- 
tion of all men. M. C. B. 
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WORKHOUSE CHAPLAINS, 


Sir,—Though there is little in the last letter of «Inceptor” which is 
necessary for me to notice in defence of my former communication, 
yet perhaps you will allow me a small space in rescuing the subject 
of chaplaincies, as I wished to place it before your readers, from some 
misconceptions which may possibly be the effect of the point of view 
in which he presents it to their notice. In my communication I pro- 
posed chiefly to take the advantage of the introduction of the subject 
into your pages, to suggest such considerations for the improvement 
of workhouse chaplaincies as appeared to me of practical importance. 
The propriety of making it absolutely necessary to the appointment of 
every chaplain, that he should be nominated by the incumbent, was 
not particularly discussed by me. It did not essentially belong to my 
view of the subject, though some mistrust on the propriety of the 
measure led me to suggest, that nomination might be made dependent 
on the discretion of the bishop at the time of granting a licence—a 
suggestion which was rather an evasion of the subject than the effect 
of any such decided opinion, as farther reflection leads me to enter- 
tain. ‘The point from which I proposed to argue the case was that of 
the licence, following the appointment of the chaplain by the board of 
guardians, The question of nomination I considered a very subordi- 
nate one, provided the general independence of the chaplain were 
secured in the duties of his office. But the mind of your corres- 
pondent seems to be possessed by one subject, and one only... Nomi- 
nation is with him no subordinate matter, it is supreme; and its 
magnitude is such, that he can discuss no other particular regarding 
the position and efficiency of chaplains. Every suggestion on these 
points is  digressive.” 

Nothing, | think, can better shew how ‘Inceptor” is misled in 
his management of this subject by his anxiety to make the question 
of nomination primary and essential, than the following passage :— 
“ If chaplains,” he says, “ are to be appointed to workhouses separate 
from, and independent of, the incumbent, I quite agree with * Omi- 
cron’ in the expediency of, not only rendering them as extensively 
useful as possible, but also clearly defining their duties, and clothing 
them with that self-respect which even, in the absence of higher 
motives, will more effectually constrain them to an enlarged and 
comprehensive discharge of their responsibility, than any approval or 
censure of a board of guardians.” Here the efficiency of chaplains is 
explicitly subordinated to certain claims of the incumbent. Jf, then, 
chaplains are to be appointed in union with, and dependent upon, the 
incumbent, their extensive usefulness, the compass of their duties, and 
the elevation of their office, compelling them to self-respect, are all to 
be referred to a private understanding between themselves and their 
incumbents. Is it not plain, then, that “ Inceptor”’ contends for the 
nomination in question, with a view to the subsequent restriction or 
degradation of the office? Is it not plain that the nomination, once 
conceded, he would make it the pretence for an authority over the 
chaplain ¢ 


And that, in short, his mind being harassed and dismayed 
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by what he strangely persists in calling the intrusion and presumption 
of an individual whom his bishop has been guilty of the fatuity and 
impiety” of exempting from his jurisdiction, he thinks of nothing but 
opposition to this enormous evil, without any thought of the inquiry 
how far it may be converted into a good, by giving an independent, 
recognised, and extended operation to an office, necessary, in our pre- 
sent condition, for the efficiency of the church in regard to the poor. 
The perplexities in which the mind of “ Inceptor” seems involved, 
regard the present position of licensed chaplains, and the more theore- 
tical question, how their case should now be adjusted. The first is a 
matter of fact, the second of opinion. On the first point, he says, that 
neither “A.B. M.” nor myself “controvert the dictum, that a 
bishop’s licence to a clergyman to preach in a proprietary chapel or 
elsewhere, without the approbation of the incumbent of the parish, is 
a mere nullity, &c. Ihave no wish to evade statements made in as- 
serting a difference of opinion by the weak affectation of an incapacity 
to understand an opponent, but really, sir, 1 am utterly incapable of 
comprehending what, in this passage, is meant by a mere nullity. If 
any legal “impediment” existed, in ignorance of which a licence were 
granted, it might be nullified. If a bishop licensed a clergyman to 
preach, where there was no place to preach in, nor congregation to 
address, the act would be null and void; and if, in any workhouse, 
the legislature should enact that the incumbent nominate before the 
bishop license, the licence, without being preceded by the nomination, 
would become a mere nullity. Again, if the bishop licensed a chap- 
lain prematurely, where some irregularity in the proceedings upon 
which he presumed were to quash the appointment by the guardians, 
the licence would then be a mere nullity. But why the want of a 
nomination by the incumbent should have the same result, I am 
utterly at a loss to conjecture. And has it this result? Licence 
without nomination may be right or wrong. Ex concessu, we will 
suppose it decidedly wrong in principle, but, being granted, what is 
there to prevent its due effect? The manner in which  Inceptor” 
withholds every ray of light upon this subject is remarkable. He does 
not emit the least glimmering upon his side of the question, and then 
pertinaciously requires his opponent to prove a negative. Is it not 
plain, that amidst the varied instrumentality of religion, which the 
parties concerned wisely place under the direction of our church, 
cases must frequently arise which can be dealt with only as extra-paro- 
chial? Such are chaplaincies in hospitals and prisons; and such, I 
am inclined to believe, it is best for all parties, that chaplaincies 
in workhouses should be considered. Be this as it may, in most 
instances, I imagine, they have been treated as such. The experience 
and observation of “ Inceptor” appear to be in evidence of this. In 
many instances, therefore, the case is a ruled one. Episcopal autho- 
rity has decided upon it; and in the present state of all the laws 
which bear upon this point, there is no appeal from this authority. 
The subject may be open to future adjustment. The condition in 
which it now stands may be inconvenient and mischievous, but the 
incumbent has no power to invalidate the authority of the bishop. 
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Again, when I am told that episcopal licence is a mere nullity, I 
ask, what virtue in the licence is nullified? If the guardians and 
chaplain are agreed, the duties of the chaplaincy may be discharged 
without the licence; but in this case the regularity and unity of the 
church are disturbed. A right-minded chaplain will feel his want of 
that sanction which constitutes his highest warrant and encourage- 
ment. He will be placed at a disadvantage among the clergy of the 
diocese in which he resides. He will be in a false position, in his per- 
sonal relations to his diocesan; and when he attempts to pass from 
his chaplaincy to a different engagement in the church, he may expe- 
rience serious inconveniences, All these evils are remedied by the 
licence in question, and which, in these respects, cannot become null 
by any neglect of an incumbent who has not been called upon for a 
nomination. I acknowledge, that in these respects, a licence may ap- 
pear to some persons so unimportant as not to deserve consideration. 
I do not think so, in any case; but let me remind your readers, that 
my aim is to extend and strengthen the relations of the chaplain to the 
bishop—to make him as much one of the clergy of the diocese as any 
other person can be—to give him, in short, a precise and recognised 
standing in the church, instead of leaving him in dependence on a 
board of guardians, merely as a salaried officer of their establishment. 
In this way, I would make his office a purely ecclesiastical one, not 
only religious in its duties, but an office of the church in its arrange- 
ments, which it will scarcely be pretended to be at present. . 

In taking the question of nomination as open to adjustment, as a 
matter of opinion, the point with me is, to ascertain whether the 
facility of arrangement and the efficiency of the office would be pro- 
moted or retarded, by requiring, as a part of the law of the case, a 
nomination by the incumbent of the parish. 

In the first place, I fear this would involve all initiatory proceedings 
in embarrassment. It would preclude the opportunity of selection. 
It would probably occasion painful collisions, reproaches, and recrimi- 
nations, between the guardians and the incumbent. It might delay 
the appointment of a chaplain till one party was wearied out, and 
would certainly, in some boards, give an advantage to dissenters, of 
which they would not be slow to avail themselves. It is only to cut 
the Gordian knot, to propose that the guardians should assign a 
stipend for a chaplain to be then appointed by the incumbent, with 
the only check upon him, that his nomination be approved by the 
bishop, upon application for a licence. There must be a law for this 
purpose, which, in the present day, it would be impossible to obtain. 
I can see no possibility of ever making nomination to precede election 
by the board, while, to make the validity of election to depend upon a 
subsequent nomination, would produce equal confusion, and, as a 
statutory provision, be equally impossible. ‘The only way in which 
the question can be made a practical one, is to make a licence de- 
pendent upon nomination, as an ecclesiastical arrangement inde- 
pendent of the board. But the certain effect of this would be to leave 
a great number of chaplains without any ecclesiastical position. 
Their election would be valid, as an arrangement of the board, with- 
out either nomination or licence. This might often take place with 
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regard to clergymen of the best character and qualifications. Local 
considerations, party convictions, personal distaste, and various other 
causes, night influence some incumbents to refuse or evade a nomina- 
tion. Besides, a matter of so much importance ought not to be left in 
dependence upon variable individual considerations, Election by the 
guardians must generally be valid, and an ecclesiastical position 
should follow. But if this be made certain and universal, it must be, 
by connecting election and licence together, without the intervention 
of parochial nomination. { might add, that the peculiar constitution 
of unions under the Poor Law Commission tends to confirm this 
view of the course to be adopted. They sometimes comprise twenty 
or thirty parishes, while “ Inceptor” contends only for the right of one 
incumbent—the one who has the charge of the parish in which the 
workhouse happens to be erected. Now, the other twenty-nine 
incumbents have as much right as he can claim. It may happen that 
the chaplain to whom he objects is supported by them, or by a larger 
or smaller division of them. Some of them may be appointed guar- 
dians, or be ex-officio so, and he may not. Some of them may not 
only possess deserved weight of character and influence in the union, 
but also the highest reputation in the church, and he may have 
neither. But 1 need not multiply suggestions, to shew how embar- 
rassing it would often prove, at every step, to make the nomination of 
a single incumbent in every union essential to the ecclesiastical posi- 
tion of the chaplain. 

When “Inceptor” says, I may slur as | like at what I called a 
jealous regard to the parochial authority of individuals, his own 
jealousy makes him suspicious of an attempt to infringe “the exclu- 
sive authority and responsibility of the pastor.” Now, I beg to 
assure him, that no one is more opposed to all such attempts than I 
am. No one regrets more than I do the great difference between our 
parochial system in theory and in practice. All | contend for is, that 
a case has arisen, whose importance is peculiarly augmented in our 
day, in which a due regard to the efficiency of our church requires 
the constitution of an extra-parochial office. Our parochial system is 
but a means to an end, and he is worse than a slave to forms, who 
would sacrifice the latter to the former. In the particular case 
under consideration, a rigid application of its rules leads to serious 
inconveniences and difficulties, in addition to their inapplicability to the 
union of several parishes in the consignment of the collected poor to 
the care of one chaplain. And while the integrity of our parochial 
system cannot be fairly involved in the strife of opinions on the case 
before us, | cherish, in perfect consistency, with all I have said, more 
than an ordinary anxiety for its preservation and improvement. I 
fervently desire to see the efficiency of its incumbency advanced, and 
its claims on the duty and affection of individuals strengthened, in 
every parish. But let it be remembered, that the existence of such 
imperfections and misfortunes, as Mr. Wilberforce, for instance, has 
described in his essay, ought to chasten anxiety for individual autho- 
rity, so that the good individuals are incapable of doing may be ac- 
complished within the communion, and by some portion of the varied 
instrumentality of the church, OMICRON. 












CORRESPONDENCE, 


WORKHOUSE CHAPLAINS. 


Sir,—A letter appeared in your Number for February inquiring into 
the authority by which a clergyman officiates as chaplain in a union 
workhouse, This letter was answered last month, under the signature 
of “« A.B. M.,” who concludes his communication by saying that “If 
a chaplain so licensed—viz , by the bishop of the diocese—should re- 
fuse to baptize a dying infant, as in the instance alleged by your cor- 
respondent, he is undoubtedly guilty of a neglect of duty, and amen- 
able to the board of guardians and to the bishop.” That a chaplain 
so refusing would be guilty of a neglect of duty, I most readily admit, 
as well as that he would be amenable to the bishop, but in what sense 
he would be amenable to the board of guardians I am rather at a loss 
to conjecture, except in the same way that every parish priest is 
amenable to the churchwardens, and liable, for neglect of duty, to be 
presented by them at the visitation of the bishop or archdeacon as the 
case might be. 

A chaplain is engaged by the board for the performance of stated 
duties, for instance, (I am speaking of a union with which I am ac- 
quainted,) to read prayers, aud to preach once on the Sunday, and the 
same on one other day of the week; to visit the sick, to eatechise the 
children, and to look generally to the moral condition of the house ; 
and he has to sign a weekly report to the effect that these duties have 
been performed ; should he neglect them, | conceive that the board 
would report to the Poor Law Commissioners, and these gentlemen 
would submit the case to the bishop, who, perhaps, would either re- 
monstrate with the chaplain, or revoke his licence, as he might deem 
expedient. 

If a chaplain is to be dictated to by the board of guardians in what 
may be termed the discretionary part of his duty, or is, as stated by 
« A. B. M.,” amenable to them in this respect, his position would be 
very far from enviable. ‘The board not being necessarily composed 
of churchmen, may contain a majority of autipadobaptists, or of any 
other “ ists” which swell the long catalogue of dissent; and in this 
case, a chaplain baptizing an infant, under any circumstances, would 
of course incur their displeasure; and so likewise would he in any 
other case where, in the discharge of his duty, he should run counter 
to dissenting prejudices and errors. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &e. Kk. G. B. 


ON THE DUTY OF ATTENDING THE DAILY CHURCH SERVICE, 


Rev. Sir,—I have only just seen the letter of “ Gratidus” in your 
Number for March, and therefore could not before hasten to assure 
him that I feel no disposition to retract what I said in my last letter 
on the passages in Acts xii. and in Matt. xviii. 19, 20. But although 
it is no part of my intention to retract or qualify what | there said, I 
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will take this opportunity to offer a few words by way of explaining 
what I may through haste have expressed ambiguously or incorrectly. 
In reference to your correspondent’s remarks on Acts xii., in his pre- 
vious letter, I should not have said that he had reasoned in a circle, 
but that he had taken a liberty equally inadmissible in argument, that 
of assuming a principle involving a point under discussion. This your 
correspondent does, in the assumption he makes with regard to the 
meaning of the word “church,” which your correspondent treats as if 
it were already fixed, although, presently after, he is at some pains to 
define it, and brings forward divers authorities to verify his definition, 
but none of them countenancing his position that the “ prayers of the 
church” spoken of in this passage were congregational prayers. I 
really cannot believe that your correspondent can have been serious 
in intimating that he expected that I should have been satisfied with 
his former reply to my objections, since’ he is not satisfied with it him- 
self, for in his former letter he says, that “no great weight is to be 
attached to the words ‘ one another,’ since they do not appear in the 
original ;’’ but he now admits that our authorized version may be 
right in inserting them, and that we may argue from them, when we 
believe that they express the true meaning of the inspired writer ; 
which is all that I contended for. Taking for granted, then, that the 
apostle is here recommending mutual exhortations, we have a special 
sanction for family or domestic worship, although no? as it is performed 
among us, 

I would now willingly leave the subject to the judgment of those 
of your readers who have followed the discussion through its various 
stages, if there are any such besides those immediately engaged in it. 
If, however, your correspondent can prove my view of the passages 
in question to be incorrect, I trust he will not suffer his feelings of 
respect for my office to deter him from doing so, especially as Mr. 
Maitland has now set him the example of just severity as he before 
did of wise forbearance, 

Why my choosing to remain like him, anonymous, should affect 
the mode in which he thinks proper to conduct the discussion, I can- 
not conjecture. My incognito I shall still maintain, and beg to sub- 
scribe myself, your obedient servant, 

A PRresByTerR OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


P.S.—In the British Magazine for December, (p. 671,) your cor- 
respondent, “De Sancta Trinitate,” in speaking of the subject of 
family prayer, says, “ lL apprehend no doubt can be entertained that 
it was the intention of the church, as it has been the immemorial 
custom of her members, till within the last two generations, to confine 
them strictly to the use of the liturgy alone, or portions from it.” 
Surely the form of family prayer drawn up by Bishop (Thomas) 
Wilson was an exception to this custom, and there may be other 
similar exceptions. I apprehend that there are many persons in the 
present day who would tempt God by putting a yoke upon the neck 
of the disciples, which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear. 









CORRESPONDENCE, 


ON THE MIXED CUP IN THE LORD'S SUPPER, 


Sir,—I intend to keep it a profound secret how long I have been 
employed in the “ consideration’’ of this letter, since “R. K.” measures 
the strength of facts and reasoning by the /ength of “ consideration.” 

If**R. K.” argues that a particular statement in the Liturgies is 
true, because they are of apostolical authority, it is for him to prove 
that they are so; and he has my best wishes for his success; only let 
him, by all means, beware of such vague and unsubstantial assumptions 
as appear on that subject in his late letter. 

How true it is that “ evil communications corrupt good manners.” 
I wrote hurriedly; and now even “ R.K.” reads hurriedly. I never 
said that “the church generally, in Cyprian’s time,” considered the use 
of water to be necessary. It may have been so; but I know of no 
authority for such a statement. My meaning was, that the charch 
generally, after Cyprian’s time, embraced his view. My reason for 
saying so was this, that writers in all after times quote Cyprian for the 
necessity of water; and they never, as far as | remember, mount 
earlier; and so I conclude that Cyprian was the first person that was 
ever known to have maintained the notion, at least in writing. At the 
same time, in justification of “ R. K.,” Lown that my language might 
have been more clear. 

Again; I never said that Cyprian was a “ man of weak intellect ;”’ 
and yet a particular reason of his may be absurd. Why is it that 
«R.K.” has not produced this reason before your readers, if he think 
ita sensible one? If he claims Cyprian’s authority, he must, in this 
case, take his reason also. I begin to fancy that he partakes some- 
what of Falstaff's delicacy, and declines “ marching through” your 
Magazine with it. 

I should recommend “ R. K.” to reconsider the two statements in his 
last paragraph but one; and he must excuse my entering further into 
the controversy. Had “R.K.” paid any attention to my letter, he 
would have seen that my object in writing it—an object which, with 
all due deference to him, I think is successfully attained—had nothing 
to do with his second part. And, besides, I am really unacquainted 
with the subject-matter of the second part, and cannot give it the 
“ consideration” “ R. K.” would require, and which it ought to have ; 
and I think that, were I to make merely second-hand assertions, of 
which I do not know the truth, I might be acting very mischievously, 
and certainly not very creditably. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, L. 


ON THE RESTORATION OF OUR CATHEDRALS. 


Sir,—It was stated in the papers the other day that it was con- 
templated to make an appeal to the county of Hereford, in order to 
obtain the requisite funds for the repairs of the cathedral. Now, it 
cannot but be a subject of deep gratification to see the attention of 
those in authority directed to the pious work of restoring the “ beautiful 
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houses” of God in our land; but surely there is “a more excellent 
way” of effecting this work than by ‘‘ appeals to the county, as in the 
case of Hereford, or by “ London committees,” as in that of York. 
The zealous and energetic Bishop of London has set the example of 
issuing a pastoral letter to the clergy of his diocese, requesting them to 
make a collection at the Offertory in their respective churches, in be- 
half of the Colonial Bishops’ Fund. I doubt not but that our 
diocesan’s appeal will be duly responded to on Palm Sunday next ; 
indeed, there appears to be but one feeling amongst both clergy and 
laity upon the important principles (involved in the mode of collec- 
nee to which the letter of our diocesan has called the attention of 
his flock. Now, could such an appeal be made to any diocese for any 
purpose with greater prospect of success than for the restoration of its 
mother church? ‘Yor my part, I cannot but believe that almost any 
amount of funds might be collected by Such means. Only let the dean 
and chapter of any cathedral which stands in need of repairs, set the 
example by a self-denying offering of a portion (say even a éithe) of 
their annual income to this purpose; then let their bishop address a 
pastoral letter to his diocese, setting forth the claims of the cathedral 
upon their gratitude, as the mother church, from whose college of 
clergy the whole diocese originally received the pure milk of God’s 
truth, until at length its whole extent was gradually supplied with 
parish churches and resident pastors ; let the nature and extent of the 
requisite repairs be mentioned, and the clergy be requested to urge 
their respective parishioners to make an offering of their means in aid 
of this object upon some specified Sunday, and I am sure that the re- 
storers of our venerable houses of prayer would then have no cause to 
lament the inadequacy of funds to carry out their holy work. Should 
this measure be adopted in those dioceses where such exertion is 
called for, the sincere churchman would then no longer have to grieve 
in witnessing the dilapidations of Carlisle cathedral, the maimed pro- 
portions of Ely, the unseemly Smithfield-like, lidless boxes (as pews 
are well described by Archdeacon Hare) of Lincoln, or the lamentable 
disrepair of some others ; we should then no longer have to contrast the 
niggard parsimony in holy things, and the wanton self-indulgence of 
the present generation with the devoted spirit of those holy forefathers 
who, in a reckless indifference to self, offered up themselves, their 
time, their talents, their labour, their substance, their all, in order that 
they might raise up beseeming and enduring temples to the honour and 
glory of their God and Redeemer. 
lam, Sir, your obedient servant, B. K. 


HYMNS OF THE CHURCH, POINTED AS THEY ARE TO BE 
SUNG OR CHANTED. 


Sir,—A little book under the above title has lately fallen under my 
notice, the utility of which, so far as regards the chanting of our 
church service, cannot but find a response from every one who adopts 
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the admonition of the holy apostle St. Paul, “ Let everything be done 
decently, and in order.” 

That a uniform system should be adopted in our churches I am per- 
suaded must be universally admitted. The author of the present has 
laid down a system at once so good, so clear, and so simple, that it 
deserves encouragement from all who take an interest in the service of 
thechurch. The plan presented is that of regular beats or counts, ac- 
cording as the chant is either single or double. Thus the first part of 
the double chant has four beats, and the second six. The first beat is 
the chanting note, to which a certain number of words are given ; the 
remaining are in strict time, in which rarely more than one syllable is 
sung to each of the remaining beats. The simplicity of the system 
will be at once perceived by the following short example :— 


1 

Glory be to the Father, and 
2 3 4 
to the Son. 


1 
And 
on S 4 5 6 
to the Ho—ly Ghost. 


I feel persuaded that the portion of the service I am now advocating 
will be much improved by the study of this very useful, excellent, and 
concise work. S. PEARSALL. 


THE PARKER SOCIETY. 


Sin,—May I be allowed to make a remark or two upon the amusing 
letter of “S.T.P.” in your last Number? He absolutely wishes to 
propose that “the whole works of the divines of the Reformation and 
sixteenth century be published without any omission” by the Parker 
Society! Why, Sir, at the rate at which that society can send forth 
books for one pound a-year, it would take at least half a century—I 
believe much longer—to do what “S. T. P.” proposes. It is clear 
that he is not at all aware of the mass of theological writings of that 
age in existence. And yet this gentleman talks flippantly of the 
merits of the Parker volumes, and of the want of “the ordinary 
amount of knowledge” in those who manage the affairs of the society 
“which might be expected in persons engaging in such a task.”’ 
Really this is enough to provoke a smile. It appears also that 
“S$. T. P.” is seriously alarmed because the council have said that they 
will not reprint works not in accordance with the formularies of the 
church. To most persons this would seem a very fair pledge that 
such writings as those of Cartwright, Travers, &c., should not be re- 
published, and they would think there was no great harm in it. But 
“S.T.P.” has deeper views. He sees that such an announcement 
must proceed from a spirit of party. What does he say then of the 
prospectus of the Anglo-Catholic Library ? For the committee of that 
association promise to print only authors “ maintaining and inculeating 
the doctrines and discipline of the Anglican branch of the catholic and 
apostolic church”? Has he confidence in their selections ? Or if they 
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may determine, without intending to serve a party purpose, what 
authors do maintain the doctrines and discipline of the church, why 
may not the council of the Parker Society do the same? Oh, but 
«S.T.P.” produces proof positive. He extracts a very portentous 
letter from the ‘* Record’’ newspaper, (a print with which the council 
have nothing to do, and of which very many, I have no doubt, disap- 
prove,) which letter refers to a book that the Parker Society have 
declared they will not touch, and is signed by three clergymen, two of 
whom are not members of the council, while the third has never, as | 
am informed, attended its meetings. Certainly “S. T. P.”’ must have 
been lamentably at a loss for objections when he raked together such 
crude ones as these. I am, Sir, yours, &c. P.T.S. 


ON THE DIVISION AND MULTIPLICATION OF OUR PUBLIC 
SERVICES. 


Sir,—The following suggestions are a humble attempt to promote, Ist, 
the relief of the spiritual destitution of populous parishes ; 2nd, a strict 
compliance with the rubrics; 3rd, the convenience of many members 
of the church. 

On the Lord’s-day, it is proposed that there should be service—say 
at 7 A.M., consisting of Morning Prayer and a sermon. At 9 a.M., 
Morning Prayer, or Litany, and sermon. At 11 a.M., either the full 
service, or the Litany, Communion and sermon, with the Offertory, 
and a collection for the poor and other pious purposes. At 2 P.M., 
Evening Prayer; with baptisms and catechising after Second Lesson, 
according to the rubrics. At half-past 3 or 4, Evening Prayer, and a 
sermon. At half-past 6 or 7, Evening Prayer, and a sermon. 

The Holy Communior might be administered every Sunday, taking 
the different morning services in turn. 

Some little variation might be made by the bishops’ appointing the 

Jommination Service, or the Litany, to be used occasionally, instead 
of the repetition of the Evening Prayers, which would be strictly 
within the rubrics. 

On ordinary week-days, the Daily Service might be read at any 
hour of the morning and evening that should be found most con- 
venient to the parishioners. 

On Wednesdays and Fridays, morning prayer should be early, and 
the Litany at 10 or 11. 

On Saints’-days and Holy-days, early morning prayers, and the 
Litany at 10 or 11, with the communion. 

The evening service at 3, with catechising and baptisms, 

A sermon or homily is appointed whenever the Communion Ser- 
vice is read, and one might be preached after the morning or evening 
prayers, if the clergyman wished. 

The above is meant merely as a sketch, which each clergyman 
could vary so as to suit the circumstances of his parish, and his own 
atnhity. 
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A few remarks may be necessary to remove what some may con- 
sider objections to the plan. 

1. Let it be distinctly understood that no departure from the rubrics 
is recommended or intended. If any of the above suggestions really 
are contrary to the regulations of the church, it is an oversight; let 
them be cancelled. 

2. When we perform the public services in strict compliance with 
the rubrics and canons, there is no need to mention the subject to our 
ecclesiastical superiors—e, g., there cannot be any necessity for a 
clergyman to ask his diocesan whether he should read the Athana- 
sian creed when appointed, or catechise or baptize after the second 
lesson, or read the Offertory and make a collection every Sunday. 
These things are plainly commanded in the Prayer Book; and it is 
only “ when parties doubt or diversely take any thing, that they are 
to resort to the bishop of the diocese’ for his advice. Where the 
thing is plain, as in the above instances, our duty is plain obedience ; 
and it is unfair to throw upon others the responsibility the church has 
put upon ourselves. But in all doubtful cases, it is our duty to con- 
sult our bishop, and to do nothing without his sanction. For in- 
stance, if a clergyman wished to follow the plan proposed, or anything 
like it, he ought to ask permission to have a sermon after the morning 
prayers, &c., because the Prayer Book does not order it. And though 
there can be no reason why we should not preach then, as well as 
after the evening prayers or week-day prayers, still it would be right 
to ask our diocesan’s permission. 

The advantages of this division of the services and multiplication of 
the times for public worship are :— 

1. Many more would have opportunities for attending public wor- 
ship. Doubling the number of services is not only doubling church ac- 
commodation, it is also doubling the opportunities afforded for worship- 
ping God. In towns, though there may be several thousands in a 
parish, they all live within a short distance of the church, and they 
are not kept from it by distance, but for want of room. Speaking 
generally, 11, 3, and 6, are the hours most convenient for the church 
services; but it is equally certain that there are many hundreds or 
thousands of persons in large towns to whom service at 7 or 9 would 
be more convenient. ‘The calculations that have been published, 
shewing how many thousands there are in London who never enter 
a house of prayer, are enough to make us tremble. This utter un- 
godliness would, probably, not have been so general had there been a 
short early service, which the labouring classes might have attended. 
Many a man would thankfully begin the Lord’s day with prayer in 
the sanctuary, especially before the neglect of religious worship had 
become habitual to him, who had not self-denial enough to devote the 
whole day to religious duties. At any rate, if our large parish 
churches were open at 7, 9, 11, in the morning, and at 2, 4, 7, in the 
evening of the Lord’s day, and twice or thrice every week day, there 
would be but little reason to complain that any of our vast population 
were neglected in the daily ministrations. 

2. The division of the services, thereby shortening them, would be 
3SF2 
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a great-comfort to the aged and infirm, the poor, and many who are 
not masters of their time. This embraces a large class, a class to 
whom “the gospel is preached,” and for whom we ought to feel the 
deepest sympathy, and whose convenience we are bound to consult at 
any cost. 

3. The afternoon service at two would be very convenient for bap- 
tizing and catechising. ‘The rubrics would be obeyed; this sacra- 
ment would be administered as publicly as the other; the young and 
the unlearned would be fed with milk; and no one could complain ; 
for those who did not feel an interest in the service might come at four 
or seven instead. 

The chief difficulty is, how to provide for the additional curates that 
would be required ; but this, thongh great, is not insurmountable. In 
the first place, the rector, if his living is a valuable one, is in duty and 
conscience bound to give up a great portion of it in order to provide 
curates sufficient for his parish. Many a parish has increased in value 
as it has in population ; this increase ought, of course, to go towards 
supplying the spiritual destitution of his parish. It is good Bishop 
Wilson who says that we ought not to consider church property as 
given us for more than the decent maintenance of ourselves and 
families ; the rest ought to be applied for religious purposes within our 
cure, if required. But it is admitted on all hands that sacrifices must 
be made to supply the spiritual destitution that is eating into the 
bosom of our country, like a cancer. And certainly it is far cheaper 
to provide additional curates, than to build a church and supply it 
with a minister—e, g., a church costs 50002, the endowment must 
be 10002. at least. Besides the interest of this, the minister must 
receive from pew-rents or some other source, about LO0/. a year more 
at least. The interest of 60002. would be 2402., and the 1002. a-year 
from pew-rents would make 3402, which would give one clergyman 

1401. per annum, to two others 100/. each. And I am convinced 
that three clergymen would do more spiritual good (the Lord work- 
ing with them) in a populous parish, where the parish church is large 
and conveniently situated, than one minister would with a new church, 
W hat time for missionary work, for visiting from house to house, can 
a clergyman have who is appointed to a new district church, in which 
he has to perform two, or perhaps three, full services every Sunday ? 
To provide two or three sermons every week—to superintend the 
schools—to perform the occasional services that may be required— 
the baptisms, marriages, and funerals—and to visit the sick who send 
for him, is the very utmost that a clergyman, however zealous and 
strong, can perform. And probably he will sink under this in a few 
years. We certainly want many more churches, but we want still 
more several thousand ministers, “ Pray we, therefore, the Lord of 

the harvest, that he may send forth more labourers into his harvest.” 

Lest it should be said this division of the services, however desir- 
able, is inconsistent with the present rubrics, and therefore inadmis- 
sible till sanctioned by convocation and the crown, it may be as well to 
give my reasons for thinking otherwise. Without building in the least 
on the well-known fact, that the services out of which our admirable 
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Liturgy was compiled were distinct, I would ask why the morning 
prayers might not be read by themselves on Sundays, as well'as on 
week-days? There is nothing in the rubrics (the one after the third 
collect for grace, and that before the Litany, which are the only two 
on the subject,) to prevent it, if sanctioned by the ordinary. When 
the Litany is read immediately after Morning Prayer, it must follow in 
the place appointed, and according to the present custom. But these 
rubrics do not say that the Litany shall follow the morning prayer so 
immediately as to make but one service. It may or it may not, as 
the ordinary shall appoint. That the Litany may be read as a sepa- 
rate service is evident. Ist. From the 15th canon:—“ Upon Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays weekly, though they be not holy-days, the 
minister, at the accustomed hours of service, shall resort to the church 
or chapel, and, warning being given to the people by tolling of a bell, 
shall say the Litany prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer.” 

2ndly. From the rubric before the Litany, which appoints it to 
L. sung or said after morning prayer. 

3rdly. From the fact that several bishops do exercise the liberty 
allowed them, and command it to be read by itself. The writer has 
heard it so read at visitations and confirmations. It is so read, I be- 
lieve, in the chapel of Lambeth Palace, before his grace’s public 
dinners. And it has been so read for several years in this parish by 
my predecessor and myself, with the sanction of our former and pre- 
sent diocesan, as a third service on Sunday evenings during summer. 
And that the Communion Service may also be read by itself is plain, 
because there is no rubric or canon prescribing when it shall be read. 
There is nothing but custom to direct us in this matter; and the custom 
is different in different places and on different occasions. The present 
usual custom is for it to follow immediately after the Litany. But 
when the Litany is not read, as on ordinary week-days, it frequently 
comes after the Morning Prayer; and in fact, it should do so always 
on such days, unless it is considered as what I am contending for, a 
separate service. For in the directions how public service is to be 
performed, we read, “ Note also, that the collect, epistle, and gospel, 
appointed for the Sunday, shall serve all the week after, where it is not 
in this book otherwise ordered.” And it is even now far from unusual 
to have the whole Communion Service by itself early in the morning. 
This custom is not a novelty, but has been handed down to us from 
former generations, as may be seen in the Table of Public Services in 
London, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, which was taken 
from a work of the day, called “ Pietas Londinensis,” and appeared 
in the British Magazine for March, 1838. One or two extracts from 
this record of the piety of our forefathers will be sufficient to prove 
that the multiplication of the times for public worship and the division 
of the services is no new thing, but was the practice of our church one 
hundred years ago, and has received the sanction of some of our 
wisest and soundest churchmen :— 

“ All-Saints, or All-Hallows, Barking, Tower-street. Daily, at 8 a.m., and 


7 p.m. Holy Communion every Sunday at 12. 
“St. Andrews, Holborn. Daily, S.6, W.7, and 11 a.m.; and 3 p.m. 
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Holy Communion every Sunday at 12, and several occasions. Easter-day, 
7 AM., and 12. 

“St. Anne, Soho. Daily, S. 6, W. 7, and 11 a.m.; and4and6p.m. Holy 
Communion, first and third Sundays; and Good Friday, at 12. Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsunday, at 7 a.m., and 12. 

“St. Dunstan in the West. Daily, at 7 a.m., and 3 p.m. On Wednesdays, 
Fridays, holy and public days, again at 11 a.m. Holy Communion every 
Sunday and holyday at 12; every day for a week after Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsunday, at 8, after Morning Prayers. 

_* St. James, Westminster. Daily, S.6, W.7, and 11 a.m.; and3 and6 P.M. 
Holy Communion second Sunday in the month; every Sunday from Palm 


Sunday to Trinity Sunday, New Year’s-day, on Christmas and other days, 
twice. 


This is a specimen of the practice of our forefathers, who lived 
nearer the Reformation, and therefore knew better than we do what 
was the wish and intention of the Reformers who, God being their 
helper, delivered us from the corruptions of popery. Now for the 
opinion of some of our soundest divines. Wheatly says :— 


“ The particular time of the day, when it (the Litany) is to be said, seems 
now different from what it was formerly. In King Edward’s and Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, it seems, it was used as preparatory to the second service. 
And indeed till the last review, in 1661, the Litany was designed to be a dis- 
tinct service by itself, and to be used some time after the Morning Prayer was 
over... . This custom, as I am informed, is still observed in some cathedrals 
and chapels, (in a note, he adds, as at Worcester Cathedral and Merton 
College, in Oxford, where Morning Prayer is read at 6 or 7, and the Litany 


at 10,) though now for the most part it is made one office with the Morning 
Prayer.” 


Wheatly also says :— 


‘The office (for the Communion) was designed to be distinct, and to be 
introduced with the Litany, and consequently to be used at a different time 
from Morning Prayer.” 


Further on, he says :— 


“The offices (the Morning Prayer and Communion Service) are sfill as dis- 
tinct as ever, and ought still to be read at different times—a custom which 
Bishop Overall says was observed in his time in York and Chichester. It is 
certain that the Communion Office still everywhere retains the old name of the 
Second Service ; and Bishop Overall imputes it to the negligence of ministers, 
and the carelessness of people, that they are ever huddled together.” 


Bishop Sparrow, as quoted in Bishop Mant’s Prayer-book, says: — 


“Tf any should think that it (the Communion) cannot properly be called 
the Second Service, because the Morning Service and Litany go before it, 
which indeed are two distinct services, whereby this should seem to be the 
third rather than the second service, it is answered, that sometimes the Com- 
munion Service is used upon such days as the Litany is not,” &c. 


I will sum up these extracts from our liturgical writers with one 
more from the Clergyman’s Vade-Mecum :— 


“* No clergyman ought to think the Liturgy too long, though perhaps he 
may not have strength of body to read all that is prescribed to be read-every 
Sunday at one breath, as is now commonly done, and then preach a sermon, 
as is required. If it be necessary to ease himself, he may do it by reading the 
three several offices at three several times, or, however, at twice. I call them 
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three, for so they are. The Morning Prayer is the first. The Litany is of 
itself a distinct office, and an excellent one, too. It is ordered to be said after 
Morning Prayer. What interval there shall be is, I suppose, at the discretion 
of the minister. The Communion office is so distinct from the other two, that 
it is still commonly called Second Service. And there is nodirection at what 
time of the day it shall be used—only custom hath determined it to be used 
in the forenoon. In the time of King Charles I., Dr. Heylin mentions two 
services for the morning on Sundaysand holydays, the one beginning at 6, the 
other at 9. I am well assured that long since the Restoration, in the Metro- 
litical Church of Canterbury, Morning Prayer was read at 6 o'clock every 
unday in summer; at 7 in the winter. At 10 they began the Litany; and 
after a voluntary, proceeded to the Communion Service and sermon; and so it 
is, or lately was, at the cathedral of Worcester. (a.p. 1700.) So then it ap- 
pears that the common practice of reading all three together is an innovation ; 
and if an ancient or infirm clergyman do read them at two or three several 
times, he is more strictly conformable. However, this is much better than to 
omit any part of the Liturgy, or to read all three offices in one, without any 
pause or distinction.” 

For what are the consequences of thus uniting all the three services 
into one? The congregation is wearied, especially when the Lord’s 
Supper is administered ; and many who would gladly come for an 
hour, or an hour and a half, are prevented, either by infirmity or some 
unavoidable occupation, from attending, when the service occupies two 
or three hours. 

The clergy are many of them ruined in health, and obliged to rest 
in the midst of their activity and usefulness, and perhaps brought to a 
premature grave, by having to read the three Morning Services all at 
a breath, without cessation, in addition to their other duties. It is the 
great length of the Morning Service, as at present performed, that is 
killing hundreds of the young working clergy. It is this that adds the 
last drop to the bucket already too full, and causes it to overflow, and 
is thereby instrumental in spilling some of the church’s best blood upon 
her very altars. And, besides these evils, which are more than 
enough to justify a recurrence to the ancient custom of dividing the 
Morning Service into two or three, which prevailed from the time of 
the Reformation to within about one hundred years, the combining 
them all into one frequently leads to the breach of several of the 
rubrics; the one before and after the Offertory, the one at the end of 
the Communion, and the one which directs that the words spoken at 
delivering the bread and wine shall be addressed to each communicant. 
It also leads to the omission of some important portions of the service— 
the Offertory ; the Collection of Alms for the Poor, and other Pious and 
Charitable Uses; the Prayer for the Church Militant. The excuse 
for these omissions is, the great length of the service, and the almost 
utter impossibility of performing the whole of it. And thus one fault 
is made to justify another. 

In order, then, to supply the spiritual destitution of populous 
parishes, for the convenience of the poor, the aged, and the infirm—to 
save the clergy from over-exertion, and its sure attendant, con- 
sumption and death—and that the rubrics may be uniformly obeyed, 
let the Morning Services be divided into two or three distinct offices ; 
let the times for public worship be multiplied; and let the number of 
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ministers be increased, Then probably God will vouchsafe. us his 
blessing, and our church will become in reality what she now is in 
name—the chureh of England.* 

Yours truly, P. 


ry 


PROMOTION BY PURCHASE.—MORAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


Sirn,—My most hearty thanks are due to you, for your kindness in 
giving insertion to the long letter on Promotion by Purchase, which 
appeared in your March number, a subject which | had indubitably 
no sort of right to presume you would permit to be treated in a 
journal reserved exclusively tor the discussion of first principles ; 
long, however, as that letter was, it did not include all that I desired 
to say in answer to your reply ; nevertheless, I should hardly have 
ventured to set about preparing a second letter bearing the above 
title, had the subject remained the same. ‘The latter has now be- 
come, as you will presently perceive, strictly theological. Should 
you be induced, in consequence, to indulge me once more with an 
opportunity of communicating with the public through the pages of 
the British Magazine, you will again confer a great obligation on a 
very grateful correspondent. 

You conclude your remarks on my first letter with words to 
this effect (1 am obliged, at this moment, to quote from memory) :— 
‘Surely no rational and civilized being ever existed in the moral con- 
dition there assumed for Napoleon.” By this, I understand you to 
mean, what the editor of the “ British Critic” has expressed in the 
following words: ‘“ We must beg to protest against some speculations 
in the P.S, of a very unsafe character, containing, if we understand 
them aright, the paradoxes that some men—e. g. Napoleon—are ex- 
empted from moral responsibility by mere bodily disease; and that 
it is our best course to appeal to chance, in selecting men for im- 
portant functions.” —No. Lxu. p. 556. 

It is by no means my object in what follows to express my 
difference of opinion with you, or the editor of the “ British Critic’ — 
that, of course, after what is said in the opening of my first letter, 
1 could not do without meriting the charge of gross inconsistency. I 
would therefore merely explain something relative to the meaning of 
the passage found fault with, which seems, on account of the scanti- 
ness of the language in which I have expressed myself, to have 
escaped your notice. Let me, at the same time, take blame to myself 
for having suffered my ideas to go before you in a livery which con- 
cealed their true character. 

I shall begin by observing, that I am not prepared to maintain that 
the moral condition assumed for Napoleon was really what I have de- 
scribed it—that, in short, my sole object in speaking of him as I have 


* This same proposal has already appeared in a former volume of this Magazine. 
The present letter, however, contains so much in vindication of the plan, that it is 
judged worthy of insertion.— Ep. 
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done was to bring before the reader a figure illustrative of the view 
which the editor of the “ British Critic,” misapprehending, supposed 
to be the paradox, that some men are exempted by disease from 
(all) moral responsibility. Now, with reference to this misunder- 
standing, I did not mean to say that Napoleon was exempted by dis- 
ease from ail moral responsibility, but that he was, by his Maker, so 
constructed, (we are all “ fearfully and wonderfully made,”) as to be 
able at once to act the part of a fated and responsible being. It would, of 
course, be a great paradox to lay it down generally, that men are ex- 
empted by disease from moral responsibility, althongh it is not to be 
doubted (so, at least, it at present seems to me—I know I may be 
wrong) that one Christian man may, on account of circumstances, 
which may consist in disease or external difficulties, do with impu- 
nity what another may not—what another would be damned for 
doing ; else, why is it said, “ Every man hath his proper gift of God, 
one after this manner, and another after that”? In other words, 1} 
assume that the man whom the law condemns, may by the judge be 
found guiltless ; that there is a time of life with most men when God 
chooses that the flesh shall so predominate as to render the practice of 
the gospel, in fact, (though he alone can be aware of this, and there- 
fore no one dares to justify himse/f,) impossible. Mercy is still judg- 
ment, a sort of second trial, a second consideration, in which deeds 
are not considered, in which the inferences which the law of the 
Redeemer has led to are laid aside, and nothing is considered but the 
state of mind in which such and such a thing was done. It is said 
after the words, “It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven,” 
“but with God all things are possible’—i.e., God can judge where 
man cannot; God has so delicate a perception, that he can find 
ont excuses, where no honest Christian could admit the existence 
of one, if he were called upon by God to judge. Which of us can 
determine, for instance, how far a man is secure? and certainly 
nobody, I think, maintains that insanity, under baptism, is responsible 
for its misdeeds. We are, probably, none of us quite sane ; for what is 
Adamite sin but insanity, which we all have in common, only in dif- 
ferent degrees? ‘The sum, then, of what I have ventured to say 
in the P.S. above alluded to is, that God only can tell which are our 
insane acts, (i. e. Adamite sins,) and which are our Christian mis- 
deeds ; that it is quite possible that Napoleon may be saved, and that 
Luther may be damned; I merely give an exposition of the words, 
“ judge not.” 

What I meant to convey in the concluding paragraph was not the 
the paradox “ that it is our best course to appeal to chance in select- 
ing men for important functions,” but the opinion that, avoiding 
anything like a wild tempting of Providence, we ought, in selecting 
men for important functions, if possible, to give Providence a place in 
the consultation, and not, by the assumption of extraordinary powers 
of discrimination, not by exalting ourselves to the assumed condition 
of infallible judges, perhaps induce our Maker to convince us of our 
folly by allowing a wolf to pass for a sheep in our eyes. But, never- 
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theless, I am inclined to suspect that I committed an error in supposing 
that a sovereign would be even justified, much less right, in tossing 
up his judgment on any occasion. Kings are, as kings, to consider 
themselves infallible. Not so the ministers of God; they may never 
act without consulting, in some direct form, the Spirit which is out of 
sight, whose throne, reserved for him in every temple, is ever empty, 
but who is vet never absent, and ought to have a place reserved for 
him at every council board. Give him no trouble, reduce the num- 
ber of candidates, as the apostles did, to two, but, by all means, 
contrive an opportunity, when you woul | dhowee a bishop, of saying, 
“Thou, Lord, who knowest the hearts of all men, shew whether of 
these two thou hast chosen.”” This at least is what 1 suppose the 
doctrine taught by the greatest theologists of the day. Query—am I 
mistaken? I have the honour to be, sir, your humble servant, 
VELEs. 
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Sermons on various occasions ; with Three Charges to the Clergy of his Diocese. 
By the Bishop of New Jersey. 8vo. Rivingtons. 


Turis volume is an interesting memento of the opening of catholic intercourse 
between the American and English churches ensuing upon the repeal of those 
portions of the act of 1786 which provided, that no clergy ordained or con- 
secrated for the United States should officiate within the jurisdiction of the 
church of England. On the removal of this restraint, Bishop Doane came 
over, at the request of Dr. Hook, to attend the consecration of the new church 
at Leeds, and had a welcome from all who loved the church, which neither 
they who gave, nor he who received it, will soon forget. Independently of 
these circumstances, however, the book is valuable on several accounts; be- 
sides containing many well written and weil digested expositions of Scripture, 
it is replete with information, such as a volume of sermons seldom affords. 
The circumstances under which many of these discourses were composed give 
freshness to the sentiments they contain, and the appendices, many of which 
might be called collections for the history of the transatlantic church, are 
very inte resting ; take, for instance, the history of the first settlement at Bur- 
lington, 1677 ; its designation as the first episcopal see, 1710; the succession 
of its rectors; and lastly, its consecration by the author, with whom it is im- 
possible not to sympathize when he says :— 

“The preceding collections are not to be received as in any sense complete. 
They are but gleanings hastily gathered, and with a single hand, but they 
shew the richness of the field. Let it be regarded as a consideration of ad- 
ditional interest that the writer of them is in the enjoyment, as rector of St. 
Mary's Church, of a residence provided for him as to the site a hundred and 
twenty- six years ago, by the generosity of a bishop of Gloucester, through 
the friendly interest of a bis hop of London.”—p. 154. 


Biographia Literaria ; or, Biography of Literary Characters of Great Britain 
and Ireland, arr anged in ( ‘hronological order.— Anglo-Saxon Period.— Published 
under the superintendence of the Council of the Royal Society of Literature. 
By Thomas Wright, M.A. Parker. 


THere is much relative injustice in treating a work of this description in the 
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way that it must be treated, if alluded to at all in pages devoted almost 
entirely to correspondence and the affairs of the church. To quote largely 
from an ephemeral pamphlet, and devote a few lines only to a notice of the 
literature of the Anglo-Saxon period, is too much like that idolatry of the pre- 

sent age, which this magazine is so constantly assailing. It is not agreeable 
to the reviewer, it cannot be to the reviewed, for praise and blame are alike 
worthless when unaccompanied by any reason, and to defend is a more pro- 
tracted labour than to express an opinion. There is enough in the present 
volume, however, to vindicate for it a place in the standard literature of the 
country, without assistance from the periodical press ; and what is better, in 
doing so it will familiarize many with England in the dark ages, who will 
learn with surprise that men thought and felt, with less information, and 
more reliance upon each other, than in the present age—yet judged correctly 
on the premises they admitted, and could inspire the passions of which they 

sung. To enter on any examination as to the critical accuracy of such a work, 
would require a more careful investigation than it is here practicable to make. 
It appears to be executed with great caution and learning; has certainly cor- 
rected many errors which have been adopted unhesitatingly by men whose 
names are enough, with most readers, to canonize error; and collected a mass 
of deeply interesting information, hitherto dispersed in Latin books, accessible 
to few. 

A noble passage from Cedmon, a soliloquy of Satan, just fallen from 
Heaven, would, perhaps, be a more interesting extract than that which is 
selected. The present, however, will serve better as an average specimen of 
the book, and will be new to most readers, interesting to all, 

“The Pagan Hessians had their chief strength in the vast wilds of the ancient 
Hercynian forest. Boniface found in Amanaburgh, a convenient position 
from which to carry his excursions either into the forest, which was also fre- 
quented by the Slavi, or amongst the Thuringians, who likewise held part 
of the forest still known as Thuringer-wald, or into the territory of the Saxons. 
In preaching to these different tribes, Boniface and his companions were often 
exposed to perils. The people of the forests were especially barbarous and 
ignorant, and their preacher, whose mind was filled with the profound and 
mysterious doctrines of his church, appears to have found some difficulty in 
making his instructions plain enough to come within the grasp of their un- 
derstandings. He sought the advice of his old and trusty counsellor, Bishop 
Daniel, who sent him, in a letter still preserved, the outline of a simple cate- 
chism, by which he was first to convince them that the gods they worshipped 
were the creation of men, and of no avail, and then to explain to them the 
nature of the true God, and the history of the creation of the world, and of the 
coming of Christ. Boniface seems always to have had a strong prejudice in 
favour of the purity of the doctrines of the 20060 of his native country, as 
they had been handed down from Augustine; in points of controversy, he 
sought the opinions of the Anglo-Saxon bishops, even in opposition to those 
inculcated by the pope; and he sent for multitudes of Anglo-Saxons, of both 
sexes, to assist him in his labours. Among his countrymen whom he after- 
wards made bishops and abbots, the most distinguished were Burchard, Lul, 
the two brothers, Willibald and Wunibald, Witta, and Gregory ; among the 
English nuns whom he placed over his monastic foundations, his biographer 
has commemorated the names of Chunihilt, (the aunt of Lul) her daughter 
Berathgit, Chunidrut, Tecla, Lioba, and Willibald’s sister, Waltpurgis. In 
the brief acts of one of the councils assembled by Boniface, we find a copy 
of the original abjuration of idolatry and declaration of faith which he made 
his converts repeat at the baptismal font ; it is acurious and unique specimen 
of the language of the people and age, and differs no more from pure Anglo- 
Saxon than two English dialects of the present day differ from each other. 
This near resemblance in the languages, and consequently the acknowledged 
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affinity in blood, must have conduced greatly to the success of the Anglo- 
Saxon missionaries. 
FORM OF ABJURATION. 


Forsakest thou the devil ? 
Answ. 1 forsake the devil. 
And all worship of the devil. 


Forsachistu Diabolae ? 
Resp. Ec forsacho Diabolae. 
End allum diabol gelde? 


Resp. End ec forsacho allom diobo!l Answ. And I forsake all worship of 
gelde. the devil. 
F.'nd allum diabole uuercum ? And all works of the devil ? 


Resp. End ec forsacho allom dia- Answ, And I forsake all works and 


boles uuercum end uuvordum, thuna’ words of the devil, the worship of 


erende, Uuoden end Saxnote, ende groves, Woden and Saxnote, and all 
allem them uoholdum the hiragenotas the evil spirits who are their com- 
sint. panions. 


CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


Gelobistu. in) Got Almehtigan, Believest thou in God Almighty the 
fadaer ? Father? 

Resp. Ec gelobo in Got Almehtigan Answ. | believe in God Almighty 
fadaer. the Father. 

Gelobistu in Crist, Godes Suno? Believest thou in Christ, God's son ? 

Resp. Gelobo in Crist, Godes suno. Ans. 1 believe in Christ, God’s son. 

Gelobistu in halogan gast? Believest thou in the Holy Ghost ? 

Resp. Ec gelobo in hologan gast ? Answ. I believe in the Lloly Ghost.’ 


mee 


A Treatise on the Grammar of the New Testament, Dialect, §c. By the Rev 
T. S. Green, M.A. &vo. B: igster and Sons. 

Portions of this work have appeared, some time since, in the British Maga- 
zine, and the whole was undertaken at the suggestion and request of the late 
li. J. Rose. This, of course, prevents any freedom of criticism, for although 
it might be due to his memory to reprove any defects in such a performance, 
praise, wherever it can be supposed to resemble self-gratulation, is valueless. 
The task now even is one of the highest importance. Conflicting views have 
been entertained of the New Testament Greek, composed as it was in an age 
when political changes had told exclusively upon the language. 


‘““Thus the dialectic barriers were in a manner levelled by the predominance 
of one form, not, indeed, maintained in its purity, but modified in itself and 
associated to a partial extent with the others; and this is all that ought to be 
understood by the statement, that the common dialect arose from a fusion of 
the rest ; an expression to which a very erroneous idea might be attached. 
It is not intended to be maintained that the vernacular speech of ordinary life 
was precisely uniform, wherever the Greck prevailed ; forms, for instance, are 
found which are unquestionably Alexandrian provincialisms ; and such a state 
of things would present an anomaly among the phenomena of language; but 
the common dialect, technically so called, was that of the courts of the Seleu- 
cide and the Lagide, of the schools of Alexandria and Tarsus, of the educated 
Roman of Philo, Polybius, Plutarch, Origen, Chrysostom. 

“Such was the form of the language which the first preachers of the gospel 
found the medium of the civilized world. and which they would necessarily 
employ in historical or hortatory writings, unless they had in view solely their 
countrymen in Judea. But they came to its use imbued with a native idiom, 
differing widely from that of their adopted language, and which must, in a 
greater or less degree, give a colouring to their writings. These are the cir- 
cumstances, as has been already observed, which invite the present inquiry. 
They had also before them a Greek translation of their Hebrew Scriptures, 
strongly retaining in general, and sometimes to an excessive extent, the idiom 
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of the original, —that is, presenting a species of style which their own must of 
itself, naturally, more or less, resemble.’’"—p. 7. 

On the dialect thus described, Mr. Green has employed no inconsiderable 
amount of industry and learning, which will be appreciated by all who feel the 
importance of approximating in one language the ideas conveyed in another. 
Principles once established will often lead to inferences never anticipated, 
and it is scarcely possible to estimate the value of productions of this kind, 
whether as fixing the certainty of what bas been already done in the way of 
translation, or providing for its amendment on a securer basis. Not the least 
useful part of the book is a copious index of texts elucidated or referred to 
which fill eight pages of mere figures. 





Antiquities of the Christian Church. By the Rev. Lyman Coleman. 8vo. 
Ward and Co. 


Tuts is the reprint of an American book, compiled from Augusti Siegel 
Rheinwald, &c., something on the plan of Mr. iddle’s Manual of Christian 
Antiquities. The latter work, it seems, was published before the former, but 
Mr. Coleman found it unsuited to all denominations, and not justly represent- 
ing the views while giving the information of the German writers. ‘This con- 
fession would give a tolerable insight into the spirit of the present volume, if 
the names on the two columns of the w rapper that covers it did not; and yet 
it might be difficult to get as much information elsewhere for 5s. 6d. 


-_———- = 


A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. General Editor, W. T. Brande. 
Parts X. and XI. 8vo. Longman, Brown, and Co. 


As a book of reference on the subjects of which it treats, these modest octavos 


will for some time—even in this age of change—probably supersede every 
similar work, as they bring forward all the recent accessions to the provinces 
ot art and science, in a clear and very condensed form. They would have 
been still more valuable, however, if a reference to the best sources of infor- 
mation had been more frequently added to the articles. 


The Book of Thought. cr. 8vo. Bull. 


Tuts is a compilation from various authors, and seems to be the work of a 
person of good sense, who has been accustomed to make the thoughts of others 
his own. Many pages together contain an interesting and connected train of 
reflections, which aims at higher purposes than beguiling a vacant hour. It 
is a good thing that the names of the authors quoted are rarely mentioned ; 
thus preventing the idle and superficial from citation at second hand—the bane 
of modern literature. 


Cutholicity v, Sibthorp. Parts I. to lV. Rivington. 


Serious Remonstrunce, addressed to the Rev. R. W. Sibthorp. By the Hull 
Clergy personally knuwn to him. Seeley. 
Tue two last numbers of Catholicity versus Sibthorp, are better than the 
former. Indeed, although Dr. Biber has perhaps scarcely sympathy enough 
tor the aspirations of misguided piety, his exhibition of those who can, from 
the heights of ecclesiastical dignity and education, approve absurdities, and 
violations of the tirst laws of grace and nature, ought to startle a new convert 
to popery. There is much good sense and good feeling in the remonstrance 
of the Hull clergy, but the scope of it is evidently to parry the implications of 
Mr. Duodsworth’s pamphiet, a circumstance not likely to incicase its value. 
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Puseyism not a Popish Bane, but a Catholic Antidole. Rivington. 

An Examination of No. 90 of the Tracts for the Times. By Rev. T. Beasley, 
D.D. New York. 

Christian Forbearance. A Sermon preached before the University of Oxford. 
By the Rev. E. Hawkins, B.D. Parker. 

Via Media. A Sermon, preached before the University of Oxford, by the Rev. 
R. W, Jelf, D.D. Parker. 


Av these pamphlets relate to matters at present in controversy between 
parties. The first is not an unfavourable specimen of the one side; nor 
the third of the other. In one or two passages of the Via Media points 
are both conceded and maintained, which the writer doubts whether they 
had not been better left unnoticed; such, for instance, as the blasphemous 
sentence directly ascribing Deity to the pope—a sentence requiring more 
authentication than the many who have quoted it have yet bestowed upon it*— 
and the doubt, however hesitatingly, cast upon lay baptism, which the church 
has always received without inquiry, and it therefore appears to be wasting 
time to inquire about it. Still the sermon is very good, and likely to be 
useful. Puseyism not a Popish Bane is, to some extent, of a similar character. 
It is in the form of a dialogue between Mr. Oldpath and Mr. Hearsay ; but the 
former does not defend all the objectionable matter of the publications which 
he is produced to advocate, and the latter has more candour than most mem- 
bers of his family. The American tract, although containing a good deal of 
truth, is written in that exaggerated spirit of alarm which similar productions 
have generally exhibited, but which has not been allowed to taint the sermon 
of Mr. Hawkins. 

The Christian Month. A Series of Original Hymns, &c. The Poetry by the 

Rev. William Palin; the Music by Miss Mounsey. 

Tuts book puts forth its claims as a musical publication, and, as such, it is well 
spoken of by those who ought to know good music from bad. It scarcely 
seems adapted to public w orship, but flows on in an even, pleasing strain, and 
seems to have been composed, in many cases, to the words. Whether 
Mr. Palin has made the most of this advantage is not so clear; for while his train 
of thought is always calm and devotional, and sometimes vigorous and ex- 
pressive, it gene rally wants melodiousness. It is related of Dr. Arne that he 
retouched all the poetry which he set to music. Many of the songs in 
Artaxerxes are almost as full of vowel sounds as Italian. 


Panoramic View of Jerusalem. ‘Tilt and Bogue. 


A very pretty sketch from a drawing, by the librarian of the Armenian Con- 
vent at Jerusalem, with thirty pages of descriptive letter-press. 


Space only remains for the names of several tracts, some of which deserve 
a detailed notice :— The Norrisian Prize Essay for 1841, by T. S. Howson, 
which seems equally creditable to the author and the University. A Few 
Words on the Creed of Pope Pius IV., by R. C. Jenkins, both sensible and 
well-timed. A good Inaugural Address, dalinened at the Limerick Philosophical 
and Literary Society, by Sir Aubrey de Vere. What to Teach, and how to Teach 
it—who would not give half his worldly goods to know? This pamphlet, 
however, does not solve the difficulty. it is the first part of a series, but it 
appears like the work of a man who had studied his subject carefully, under 
the impression that children were abstracts, and the Bible a book that did not 
refer to them. 


a a ee 





* See vol. xin. p. 652, of British Magazine. 
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NSTRUCTIONS ADDRESSED TO THE RURAL DEANS IN THE 
DIOCESE OF NORWICH. 


Acrnovuea the articles of inquiry to be laid before the minister and church- 
wardens of every parish in the diocese will explain the general purposes for 
which the office of rural dean is entrusted to you, it may remove some misap- 
prehensions, and facilitate the execution of the duties you have undertaken, if 
I subjoin to your commission some brief remarks and instructions. 

The ancient ecclesiastical office of rural dean has been revived in eighteen 
English dioceses since the year 1800; is recognised by the legislature in two 
recent statutes, which have assigned to that office special duties ; and is now 
revived in this diocese with the concurrence of the several archdeacons, the 
object being, not in any respect to supersede their use and authority, or to in- 
terfere with their rights and jurisdiction ; but, to assist them in some branches 
of their duty, extremely onerous in this extensive diocese, which contains 1038 
parishes , and an increased population with increased religious wants. 

The office entrusted to you is simply one of inquiry, in order to make a full 
and frequent report of the actual state of the churches in the diocese, and of 
all things appertaining to its ecclesiastical condition, to the end, that such 
measures may be adopted as shall appear necessary to render our ecclesiastical 
system more efficient for the spiritual wants of the whole population. The 
rural dean has no power by his commission to issue any order, but it may be 
reasonably expected that any recommendations offered by him in accordance 
with the known views and duties of the archdeacons, will be generally well 
received by the churchwardens, whose good disposition towards the church | 
have seen abundant reason thankfully to acknowledge. 

Much will depend on the manner in which your office is discharged. A 
spirit of discretion and courtesy, it can hardly be doubted, will ensure respect 
and attention, especially as the object proposed is calculated to disarm opposi 
tion, and to soften the objections of many well-disposed persons who regard 
every change, even a return to ancient and excellent customs, as a dangerous 
innovation, 

In making the annual visitation of the churches and glebe-houses within 
your deanery, according to the terms of the commission, it will materially 
abridge your trouble and that of the minister and churchwardens in each 
parish, to send the articles of inquiry for their previous consideration when 
you inform them of the day and hour on which you propose to visit. You 
will of course request their attendance, and you will thus find them better 
prepared to give an answer without delay on the several points submitted to 
them 

The parishes in which the archdeacons reside are not to be visited by the 
rural deans; and the houses of resident incumbents are to be visited only on 
your receiving a special instruction to do so from the bishop in any case where 
circumstances may require it. In the year when the archdeacon personally 
visits the several churches in your deanery, the rural deans (or one of them ) 
will attend him on his visitation on receiving from him a notice of the time 
appointed for it; and in that year the rural deans will not hold their own se- 
parate visitation. 

[f it shall hereafter be found more convenient, or advisable, the parishes in 
your deanery may be divided between the two rural deans, each visiting a 
certain number; such division to be previously submitted to the bishop for 
his approbation. When in any parish you shall notice any matter connected 
with the order and efficiency ot — church requiring correction or amend 


ment, you are reque sted to PVP nad ; special report of itto the articles of 
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quiry on returning them to the bishop, and to send a copy of such report to 
the archdeacon ; and although such matter may not be specially noticed in 
the articles of inquiry, you will observe that the last question in them is of a 
genera! character. 

It now only remains for me to offer my thanks to you for accepting an office 
which entails much trouble without any emolument ; and at the same time to 
express my anxious hope that a measure, adopted for the single purpose oi 
promoting the glory of God and the best interests of His people, may meet 
with the cord‘al co-operation of the clergy throughout the diocese: that, by 
uniting them more closely in one uniform plan for general improvement, it 
may strengthen their hands in the work to which they are called and sent, 
and thus afford an increased measure of assistance to their bishop in the execu- 
tion of his arduous office. For to such union and co-operation I must ever 
anxiously look as the means which, under God’s blessing, will best ensure suc- 
cess to my own imperfect endeavours for the spiritual good of the people en- 
trusted to iny care, 


Epwarp Norwicu, 


AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE INCREASE OF THE NUMBER OF 
BISHOPRICS AND ARCHDEACONRIES IN THE WEST INDIES, 
AND 1O AMEND THE SEVERAL ACTS RELATING ; THERETO, 

ANNO QUINTO VICTORIE® REGIN.£. SESS. 2.—CAP. IV. 


[23rd Murch, 1842.) 

Her Majesly empowered, by letters patent, to erect three dioceses within the 

territorial limits of the dioceses of Jamaica and Barbadvoes, and to revoke the 

existing letlers patent, 
WHERBAS an act was passed in the sixth year of the reign of his late Majesty 
King George the Fourth, intituled ** An Act to make Provision for the Salaries 
of certain Bishops, and other Ecclesiastical Dignitaries and Ministers, in the 
Diocese of Jamaica, and in the Diocese of Barbadoes and the Leeward 
Islands; and to enabie his Majesty to grant Annuities to such Bishops upon 
the Resignation of their Offices,” whereby it was amongst other things 
enacted, that the persons who should from time to time exercise and enjoy the 
several dignities and offices thereinafter mentioned, under or by virtue of his 
said late Majesty’s letters patent or authority, should receive the several 
salaries or annual sums thereinafter respectively specified and set forth—that 
is to say, the bishop of the diocese of Jamaica, and the bishop of the diocese 
of Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands, in the West Indies, the salary or 
annual sum of four thousand pounds each of lawful money of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; the archdeacon of the island of 
Jamaica, and the archdeacon of the island of Barbadoes, and the archdeacon 
of the island of Antigua, the salary or annual sum of two thousand pounds 
each of the like lawful money ; the seven ministers of the gospel in the diocese 
of Jamaica, and the thirteen ministers of the gospel in the diocese of Barba- 
does and the Leeward Islands, the salary or annual sum of three hundred 
pounds of the like lawful money; the three catechists in the said diocese of 
Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands, the salary or annual sum of one hundred 
pounds each of the like lawful money ; and that all the said several salaries and 
annual sums should be paid and payable free and clear from all taxes and de- 
ductions whatsoever ; and it was by the said recited act further enacted, that 
it should and might be iawful for the commissioners of his Majesty's treasury 
of the United Kingdom for the time being, or any three or more of them, and 
they were thereby authorised and required, from time to time, by warrant or 
Warrants under their hands, to direct the proper officer of the exchequer to 
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issue and pay, out of the growing produce of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to such person or persons as 
might be appointed to receive the same, all and every such sum and sums of 
money as might from time to time be necessary for the payment of all or any 
of the several salaries or annual sums made payable by the said recited act, 
which might have accrued respectively at any time before the passing of the 
said recited act, or which might from time to time accrue and become due and 
payable at any time after the passing of the said recited act: And whereas 
another act was passed in the seventh year of the reign of his said late Majesty 
to amend the said recited act, by which act of the seventh year of his said late 
Majesty’s reign so much of the said first-recited act as enacted that there should 
be seven ministers in the diocese of Jamaica, and thirteen ministers and three 
catechists in the diocese of Barbadoes, with certain salaries therein specified, 
was repealed ; and it was further enacted, that it should and might be lawful 
for the commissioners of his Majesty's treasury of the United Kingdom for the 
time being, or any three or more of them, and they were thereby authorized 
and required, from time to time, by warrant or warrants under their hands, to 
direct the proper officer of the exchequer to issue and pay, out of the growing 
rae of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 

reland, to such person or persons as might be appointed to receive the same, 
any sum or sums of money not exceeding the sum of six thousand three hun- 
dred pounds per annum, to commence and be computed from the fifth day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, for the salaries of minis- 
ters, catechists, and schoolmasters, in the dioceses of Jamaica and Barbadoes, 
and the Leeward Islands, and to be distributed among such ministers, cate- 
chists, and schoolmasters, in salaries or otherwise, as the bishops of the re- 


spective dioceses, with the approbation of the commissioners of the treasury, 


or of his Majesty’s Secretary of State, should appoint, and so that the sum to 
be paid to the ministers, catechists, and schoolmasters, in pursuance of the 
said recited acts, should not exceed two thousand one hundred pounds per 
annum for the diocese of Jamaica, and four thousand two hundred pounds per 
annum for the diocese of Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands, and that no 
minister should have a salary exceeding three hundred pounds per annum, as 
authorized by the said first-recited act: And whereas it may be expedient 
that the several colonies and territories comprised within the said dioceses of 
Jamaica and Barbadoes should be divided into a greater number of dioceses 
and archdeaconries than are mentioned in the said recited acts, and that the 
annual payments so charged as aforesaid on the growing produce of the Con- 
solidated Fund should be apportioned to the maintenance of the bishops 
and archdeacons of such new dioceses and archdeaconries, and of the minis- 
ters, catechists, and schoolmasters within the same: Be it therefore enacted 
by the Queen’s most excellent majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, that it shall be lawful for her 
Majesty, from time to time, by letters patent under the Great Seal of the 
United Kingdom, to establish within the territorial limits of the existing 
dioceses of Jamaica and Barbadoes three or more dioceses, with such and so 
many archdeaconries within each diocese as to her Majesty shall seem meet, 
and for that purpose to revoke the letters patent under the Great Seal afore- 
said, under which the existing dioceses of Barbadoes and Jamaica, and the 
existing archdeaconries within the same respectively, have been established : 
Provided always, that no such letters patent, if issued during the life and in- 
cumbency of any such bishop, shall take effect or be of any force or authority 
within his diocese, unless he shall first, by a notarial act under his hand and 
the public seal of his diocese, to be deposited in the registry thereof, have de- 
clared his consent to the operation, during his own incumbency, within his 
diocese, of any such letters patent. 


Vou. XX1.—May, 1842. 3G 
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Her Majesty empowered to direct apportionment of the sums of money granted 
Sor salaries of the bishops and archdeacons of the said dioceses. 


Il. And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for her Majesty, by any such 
letters patent as aforesaid, from time to time, to make any such new ap- 
portionment and appropriation as to her majesty shall seem fit, among such 
new bishops and archdeacons, of the sums of money which by virtue of the 
said recited acts are payable out of the growing produce of the Consolidated 
Fund as the salaries of the bishops and Heth therein mentioned ; and 
that it shall be lawful for her Majesty, in manner aforesaid, to apportion and 
appropriate so much of the total amount of such sums of money as to her 
Majesty shall seem fit for the maintenance of such new bishops as aforesaid, 
and so much thereof as to her Majesty shall seem fit to the maintenance of such 
new archdeacons as aforesaid, without reference to, and without the observance 
of, the proportions in which the said sums of money are by the said recited 
acts apportioned for the maintenance of bishops and archdeacons respectively : 
Provided that nothing herein contained shall authorize any diminution, during 
the life and incumbency of any bishop or archdeacon, of any salary to which 
he is or shall be by law entitled. 


Bishops of dioceses to apportion salaries of ministers, catechists, and 
schoolmasters. 


111. And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for her Majesty, by any such 
letters patent as aforesaid, from time to time, to assign to the respective 
bishops of such future dioceses as aforesaid the power of distributing among 
the ministers, catechists, and schoolmasters of their respective dioceses, with 
the approbation of the commissioners of her Majesty’s treasury, or of one of 
her Majesty’s principal secretaries of state, the sum of six thousand three 
hundred pounds per annum in the said recited act mentioned, in such propor- 
tion as her Majesty shall see fit to apportion that sum between the said future 
dioceses : Provided always, that nothing herein contained shall authorize any 
diminution, during the life and incumbency of any minister, catechist, or 
schoolmaster, of any salary to which he is or shall be by law entitled. 


Commissioners of the Treasury to direct issue of the money necessary for 
salaries of bishops, &c. 


IV. And be it enacted, That it shall and may be — for the commis- 
sioners of her Majesty’s Treasury for the time being, or any three or more 
of them, and they are hereby authorized and required, ri time to time, by 
warrant or warrants under their hands, to direct the proper officer of the 
Exchequer to issue and pay, out of the growing produce of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to such person or 
persons as may be appointed to receive the same, the several annual salaries 
or sums of money before mentioned, according to such new apportionment anid 
appropriation thereof as, in pursuance of this present act, shall from time to 
time be made by her Majesty by any such letters patent as aforesaid. 


Repeal of provision in recited act as to pensions of bishops. 


And whereas by the said first-recited act his said late Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, Were authorized to give and grant to any person who should 
execute the office of bishop of either of the dioceses therein mentioned, and 
who should resign the same respectively, certain annuities or pensions ; and it 
1S expedie nt that, subject to the exception hereinafter contained, the said pro- 
vision should be repealed; be it therefore enacted, That so much of the said 
recited act of the sixth year of the reign of his late Majesty King George the 
Fourth as empowe ‘red his said late Majesty, his heirs and successors, to grant 
annuities or pensions on the resignation of the dioceses therein mentioned 

shall be, and the same ts hereby repealed, save and except only so far as re- 
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spects the respective bishops of the said dioceses of Jamaica and Barbadoes 
who had been appointed to the same respectively before the making of this 
present act. 

Amendment of act. 


VI. And be it enacted, That this act may be repealed or amended during 
this present session of parliament. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A MEETING of the committee of this society was held at their chambers, St. 
Martin’s Place, on Monday the 18th April, 1842. His Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the chair. 

Among themembers present were—the Lord Bishops of London, Winchester, 
Bangor, Chester, Ely, Ripon, Hereford, Peterborough, and Worcester; the 
Lord Kenyon; the Revs. Dr. D’Oyly, Dr. Spry, J. Jennings, Benjamin Har- 
rison, H. H. Norris, and J. Lonsdale ; H. J. Barchard, J. W. Bowden, 
J. S. Salt, William Davis, James Cocks, T. D. Acland, M.P., Benjamin 
Harrison, and N. Connop, jun., Esqrs. 

Grants were voted towards building a church at Byers Green, in the parish 
of St. Andrew Auckland, Durham; building a church at Walmby, in the parish 
of Sutton Coldfield, Warwick; building a chapel at Elmore Green, in the 
parish of Motcombe, Dorset; building a chapel at Fernall Heath, in the 
parish of Claines, Worcester; building a chapel at Upper Tean, in the parish 
of Checkley, Stafford ; building a chapel at Newton, in the parish of Clodock, 
Hereford ; repewing the church at Swepstone, Leicester ; enlarging by rebuild- 
ing the chapel at Boddicott, Oxon; enlarging and repewing the church at 
Exhall, Warwick; repewing the church at Bruton, Somerset ; repewing the 
church at Measham, Derby; enlarging the church at Davenham, Chester ; 
repewing and erecting a gallery in the church at Riseby, Beds; enlarging by 
rebuilding the church at Arlingbury, Northampton; rebuilding the chapel at 
Tibberton, Salop ; enlarging the church at Steeple Claydon, Bucks ; and other 
business was transacted. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
FOREIGN PARIS. 
79, Pall Mall, April 8, 1842. 

Art the last general meeting of the Society, on the 18th day of March, the 
Lord Bishop of Durham in the chair, it was unavimously resolved, that 
James Heywood Markland, Esq., who has recently resigned his office of 
treasurer, an office which he had held for a period of nearly twenty years, be 
appointed a vice-president of the Society 

The following statement, conveyed in a letter from the Bishop of Australia, 
dated September 18, 1841, will shew the great want of additional clergymen 
at Sydney. The Society will be glad to receive applications from any well- 
qualified candidates for missions in that colony. They are anxious also to 
secure the services of a clergyman for Adelaide, South Australia. 

‘“* My principal distress at the present time arises from the want of clergy - 
men. The Rev. W. Cowper, after thirty-three years service in the colony, 
and now the senior chaplain, has been visited with a most calamitous priva- 
tion of the sight of both eyes, in the hope of obtaining relief from which, he is 
how on the point of undertaking a voyage to England. ‘To prevent the necessity 
of closing his church in a parish containing 5500 members of the Church of 
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England, I am under the necessity of undertaking to discharge a considerable 
portion of the duty ; and it falls on me accordingly to read prayers, preach, 
administer the Holy Sacrament, and baptize children, as may occur in the 
course of duty, without any assistance whatever. I do not speak of this as if 
I felt any personal reluctance to fulfil such duties, but it disqualifies me from 
attending to many other things which fall more properly within my province ; 
nor do | think that the impression produced by the existence of such neces- 
sity, and by the evidence thus afforded of the straitened condition of the 
church, is of a good tendency. I am anxious almost immediately to renew 
my visitation of the southern counties, and to extend it to Maneroo, beyond 
the boundaries ; and I ought this year to visit also the archdeaconry of Van 
Diemen’s Land, where the death of Mr. Hutchins, on whom I leant with 
entire confidence of receiving effectual support, has created a void which I 
know full well how difficult it must be to supply. But if I should proceed 
upon these urgent duties, I leave the church in this great town in a crippled 
and nearly destitute condition ; and, like a beleaguered city, I may say, sur- 
rounded by those who are prepared to take advantage of the slightest inter- 
mission of watchfulness or energy within. The Society will perceive and un- 
derstand, [ am sure, how arduous my position is. W ith regard to the grant 
for an unattached missionary, I am filled with gratitude to the Society for the 
benevolent desire which urged them to attempt this arrangement for my per- 
sonal relief; but it is as yet impracticable; I have not, it will be seen, clergy- 
men in sufficient numbers to supply even the existing duties, much less to 
retain any one of them unattached. The case of Castle Hill remains as I have 
on former occasions represented, neither do I perceive any prospect whatever 
of fulfilling those conditions, without which the government will not grant a 
stipend for a clergyman. I am, therefore, compelled to appropriate half the 
unattached salary to the Rev. W. b. Clarke, who has charge of Castle Hill and 
Dural. The remainder I have, in like manner, assigned to Wilberforce and 
Pitt Town, vacated by the departure of the Rev. J. Keane for Europe. To 
this cure, as has been already stated, I have ordained Mr. C. C. Kempe, late 
of Queens’ College, Cambridge, but for whose arrival those parishes would 
have been left totally destitute. He has at present no stipend, except that 
which I am enabled to grant him from the above source. During the present 
year I have consecrated churches at Morpeth and Mudgee. The former is 
attended to for the present by the clergyman of East Maitland, (Rev. J. R. Rus- 
don,) but for the latter there is no resource, except in the occasional visits of 
the Rev. J. Giinther, a clergyman of our church, attached to the Church Mis- 
sionary station at Wellington Valley. There are several other places at 
which vacancies exist, but my most urgent want is in Sydney, where, without 
the addition of at least two more clergymen, it will not be possible to carry 
on the duties even to the present extent. And I must add, that my experi- 
ence has never made me acquainted with any place in which a clergyman will 
find his physical powers, moral courage, and professional qualifications of 
every kind, put to a severer trial than in the town from which I now address 
you.” 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EDUCATION OF THE 
POOR IN THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


Derine the last month eighteen schools have been taken into union with the 
society, and a sum of 980/. voted in grants, towards building, fitting up, or 
enlarging school-rooms at Llanfynydd; Islington Chapel of Ease, Islington, 
(All Saints); Deptford, St. Paul's; Thorverton, Sudbury, Blackley ; Upton, 
St. Mary’s: Ripe, Tring, Landford, Stoke Poges, Brighton, Chew Magna, Cil- 
cain, Charing, Carlisle Trinity, Hurst Green, Pelynt, Kimble Great ; Dudley, 
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St. James ; Moulton, Pelham, Furneaux, Tunbridge Wells, Tregare, Middle- 
ton, Whiteparish and Bottisham. 

The Society's organizing masters are now employed under the Leicester, 
Salop, Hertford, and Boston boards of education, and the vicar of Bradford. 


THE BISHOP OF THE UNITED CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND 
IN JERUSALEM. 


We are happy in being able to state that there is no foundation for the reports 
concerning Bishop Alexander’s ill reception at Jerusalem. Letters have been 
received from the bishop and members of the mission, dated from Feb, 14th to 
March 9th, which speak in warm terms of the kindness of the Turkish autho- 
rities, and mention not a syllable of disturbance. In one letter it is said, 

“ The Pasha has received directions from Constantinople to afford us every 
facility ; and | have just heard, that it was this morning proclaimed in all the 
mosques, that he who touches the Anglican bishop will be regarded as touching 
the apple of the pasha’s eye.” 

All the evil reports which have reached England appear to have come 
through the agents of the Roman Propaganda ; and everything upon this 
subject which appears in the French and German papers should be received 
with the greatest distrust.— Ecclesiastical Gazette. 





CHURCH MATTERS. 


CHAPLAINCIES. 


A CORRESPONDENCE at present proceeding in these pages, on the sub- 
ject of workhouse and other chaplaincies, obviates any necessity for 
noticing further the points under discussion,—especially those relating 
to the administration of the sacrament to paupers in workhouses,— 
than by calling attention to their importance, 

There is scarcely any evil which does more to break up anity of 
operation than a pseudo-aristocratical feeling among clergymen 
towards each other. Of all the malevolent insinuations in a malevo- 
lent book, “ The Autobiography of a Country Curate,” none are more 
calculated to do harm, than those which allude to the coldness with 
which their poor and unbeneficed brethren are often regarded by 
those who have been more fortunate in the career of preferment, or 
the possession of hereditary wealth. Unfortunately none are more 
true, and it is as well to confess it, as a first step towards amendment. 
Yet this is only one of many disturbing influences. Shades of differ- 
ence in opinion, which might never acquire substance, were they met 
in a conciliatory spirit, jealousy of interference when none is intended, 
the notion of rivalry when it happens that one party has talents and 
the other none, or a desire for independent authority where a dele- 
gated authority only is recognised by the church—these, even where 
the great requisites for the Christian ministry, a spiritual mind, devo- 
tional habits, and sufficient learning, are not wanting, are all elements 
of that malaria which represses the healthful operation of the church. 

That the source of this evil lies deeper than any legislative enact- 
ment, or any ecclesiastical canon can reach, may be very true, but it 
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would be a considerable object gained, were the position and duty of 
every clergyman lawfully employed to be defined, by competent 
authorities, with the greatest possible accuracy. It is a matter of 
secondary moment, whether he may have been nominated by A., B., 
or C., although, of course, that nomination is best which best harmo- 
nizes with the fabric of the ecclesiastical polity, and makes the 
appointment to every subordinate office flow through the rector from 
the bishop. But the security, responsibility, and freedom from dis- 
senting interference in his office are assuredly essential to that self- 
respect, which stands highest of all secondary motives as an auxiliary 
moral guardian, 

The recent inconveniences which two clergymen have suffered at 
Portsmouth and at Hanwell, prove that this is not one of those specu- 
lative evils which create no inconvenience, generate no deep asperity 
of feeling, and entail no serious consequences, — Ill-defined power is 
a snare upon the governor and the gove ned. It subjects God’s de- 
legated authority to the suspicion of tyranny, and a love of right for 
its own sake to the suspicion of rebellion. 


RATING OF TITHES AND TITHE RENT-CHARGES. 


A PAMPHLET has been published by Professor Lee, on the question of 
rating tithes and tithe rent-charges, which it is not easy to abstract, 
nor fair to print entire in these pages. Some reasoning, in pp. 24, 25, 
seems inconclusive, but the whole matter is most important to the 
clergy, and the letter so learned and demonstrative, that it ought to be 
familiar to all parties interested, while any hope exists that the evils it 
deplores may be remedied. After pointing out that the tithes were granted 
to the clergy free from all direct taxation (3), and first directly taxed 
by the act 48rd Elizabeth (5), he shews that the ambiguous terms of 
that Act made it instrumental to extortion (6). A case decided in 1830, 
Rex v. Joddrell, proved that the law afforded them no adequate relief 
(7), while the Tithe Commutation Actand Mr, Scropes’ Bill, legalized 
the injustice they had already suffered (8—11). Dr. Lee proceeds to 
an examination of the latter, and the manner in which its provisions, 
and those of Elizabeth 48rd, have been combined to serve the pur- 
poses of exaction :— 

“The case of the tithes next presents itself to our consideration: and, I 
have no doubt, we shall here also find the poor-law commissioners greatly im- 
proving on the act of Mr. Scrope. They here give 110/. for the gross income 
arising from the tithes. They then deduct 5/. 10s, for compensation to the 
suppose d fenant for his trouble of collecting, Xc., and 41. 10s. for ecclesiastical 
dues: leaving the remainder of 100/., which they style the ‘ gross estimated 
rental’ of the tithes. They then deduct 37/. 14s. 8d. as the estimated amount 
of rates ; leaving the rate able value 62/. 5s. 34d. 

‘* Let us briefly examine this, even according to the requirements of Mr. 
Scrope’s act, for under this, the commissioners’ scheme is proposed. Here, 
then, all rateable property is supposed to be let out fo a tenant, and such de- 
ductions made from its gross annual value, as will allow a profit to the said 
tenant; and also for repairs, renovation, and the like, sufficient to keep such 
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property in tenantable repair. Let us, therefore, under the spirit of this act, 
suppose the tithes let out fo a denant, with all due allowances made, both for 
his profit and for producing the income required. 

‘‘ Now, in the ordinary course of trade, 30 per cent. is considered as a reason- 
able return for capital laid down, and for the trouble and expenses requisite to 
work it. This is much below the usual profits made upon tithes when let out, 
which is not less than 50 per cent. Again, before such tithes can be let out 
to a tenant, provision must be made for the services required to insure their 
payment in the first instance. For, if such services be not provided for, the 
bishop will sequester the benefice, and send in a curate, who shall be paid out 
of the proceeds. Such service ought not, I think, to be estimated under 30 
per cent., for the reasons just given. In the next place, a sum required for 
repairs of chancels must be deducted for every rectory—say, 3 per cent.; 
also for the land-tax—say 6 per cent. The charge on my rectory exceeds 7. 
Also for ecclesiastical dues—say 41. per cent. And, again, for estimated poor’s 
rates, say 18/, 2s. 3d. And the remaining rateable value will be 18/. 13s. 73d., 
even according to the requirements of Mr. Scrope’s act! 

“ How, then, have the commissioners so managed the matter, as to make 
the rateable value, as above, 62/. 5s. 34d.? Why, in the first place, they have 
substituted a collector of the tithe rent-charges, for fhe tenant, of Mr. Scrope’s 
act? It probably never occurred to them, that a collector of rents, both in 
practice and in law, is a person altogether distinct from @ denant. A tenant 
might, indeed, become his own collector, and so may a landlord; but, in 
such case, one person will sustain two characters, and will have a profit under 
each. The 5/. 10s., therefore, allowed by the commissioners to the collector, 
for his ‘ risk and trouble of collecting,’ must be augmented by the amount, of 
profit, which would be his due as ¢enant, supposing both these characters to 
be sustained by the same person. 

‘The commissioners have, therefore, managed, by a dexterous use of lan- 
guage, to merge both these characters in one, and then to allow a profit to one 
only; and to that, of course, which would admit of the smallest amount. 
Their words are, ‘the renfal which a tenant would pay, taking upon himself 
the risk and trouble of collecting it. And the whole of this—to satisfy both 
these characters—-is here here made 5s. 10d. per cent ! 

“‘ Let it now be asked, why have they omitted to deduct the outgoings neces- 
sary for the repair of chancels in rectories? This, | suppose, was an inadver- 
tency. Why, in the next place, have they allowed nothing for the outgoing of 
the land-tax? Not by mere inadvertency, | will venture to affirm. No, they 
have here availed themselves, in all probability, of the decision of the case of 
Rex v. Joddreli, by which it was determined, that in all cases in which the 
land-tax was paid by the landlord, no deduction should be made for the impost 
in favour of the incumbent. ‘These very learned and liberal commissioners, 
therefore, now avail themselves of the provisions of two conflicting acts of par- 
liament, to the loss and injury of the tithe-owner. They assess him to the 
full amount of his net income under Mr. Scrope’s act, and, at the same time, 
deprive him of the deductions allowed to every other rate-payer under that act, 
by virtue of the provisions of the 43rd of Elizabeth, which Mr. Scrope’s act has 
virtually repealed. 

‘‘ For the same reason, in all probability, they allow no deductions for the 
personal services of the incumbent. It did not occur to them, that the act of the 
43rd of Elizabeth had nothing whatever to do with their calculations ; nor had 
the decision of Rex v. Joddrell: because Mr. Scrope’s act had thrown both 
overboard. It escaped them, no doubt, in like manner, that, under this act, 
deductions were to be made for all outgoings to every tenant, and to all property, 
supposing it to be ¢enanted: and that of these the land-tax was one; a due 
remuneration for afl personal services, as in the case of the farmer, was 
another ! 

“ It will be suggested in reply, perhaps, thatif Mr. Scrope’s act is really so 
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much in favour of the tithe owner, what good grounds can there be for com- 
plaining so loudly against it? If you feel aggrieved, it may be said, in your 
assessmmcnt, you can appeal against it. I answer, these matters are settled 
much more readily in theory than in practice. Suppose | were to appeal, 
how would the matter now stand? I prefer my appeal first to the petty 
session: from which I proceed, in due course, to the quarter sessions. And 
what is my fate here? Why, | find the greatest landed proprietor in the 
neighbourhood seated in the chair, and acting as judge; the jury, consisting 
of the magistrates generally, made up of the smaller land-owners throughout 
the district. Now, | would ask any man of experience, what am I to expect 
from a court thus constituted, against whose dearest interests my appeal would 
be considered as directed ? 

“| have myself known a case, in which an appellant could not possibly per- 
suade a court of this sort, that the farmers of his parish made any profit at all ! 
While, in Mr. Joddrell’s case, the proof made out and allowed obtained nothing 
beyond a mere nominal relief; after a decision of the Court of King’s Bench 
completely in his favour! What, then, am I to expect from a construction of 
my own, Becher good, put on Mr. Poulet Scrope’s act, in opposition to one 
offered by authority so grave and imposing, and, at the same time, so flattering 
to such court, as that of the poor-law commissioners ?”—pp. 15—19. 


‘« Let us now take a more extended view of this subject. According to the 
returns of 1831, the incumbents as tithe-owners, and others, had, deducting 
the stipends of curates, an income not much exceeding 2401. a-year on the 
average. According to a writer in ‘The Justice of the Peace,’ they had an im- 
munity, as the law then stood, amounting in value to about half-a-million 
sterling. They are now, by the act of Mr. Scrope, deprived of this. I will 
add, the new project of the poor-law commissioners, which recommends a@ 
second deduction of the estimated poor’s rates from the rateable amount of every 
other rate-payer, will, if adopted, add very considerably to this. My opinion 
is, that, in every case in which a ninepenny rate would be sufficient, a shilling 
one will now be required. In other words, the rate will be raised to the in- 
cumbent, as tithe-owner, about one-third higher than formerly. This cannot 
amount, in the whole, to a sum less than ftvo or three hundred thousand pounds, 
By the operation, therefore, of the act of Mr, Scrope, a sum of not less than 
seven or eight hundred thousand pounds is inequitably to be abstracted from 
the endowment of the church. ‘That is, while the ecclesiastical commissioners 
are providing for the addition of about one hundred and thirty thousand pounds, 
to the endowment of the parochial churches, by merging certain stalls &c. in 
the cathedrals, and this to be fully realized perhaps forty years hence; the act 
of Mr. Scrope, with the comment of the poor-law commissioners upon it, ab- 
stracts immediately from it FIVE OR SIX TIMES THAT SUM, Af LEasT! 

By the same process will the endowments of all the cathedrals, bishoprics, 
colleges, halls, schools, and the like, as far as endowed with tithes, be injured 
by the same act. The poor endowment of the church at Bristol, of which I 
have the honour of being a canon, will suffer to the extent, I should think, of 
not less than 8001. a-year: Trinity College, in the University of Cambridge, to 
that of 1500/. a-year; for, be it remembered, that, in letting out tithes and 
tithe rent-charges to lease, all deductions for poor’s rates are constantly made,” 
—pp. 19—20. 


“Upon a review of this question, it appears, that the whole burden of 
maintaining the aged, infirm, and other poor, falls solely on the land-owners 
and tithe-owners. According to Mr. Metcalfe, the sum of 43,500,000/., sup- 
posing this to result from a profit of only 5 per cent. on capital in the hands of 
the land-owners and manufacturers, was, by an act of the session of parliament 
before the last, wholly cxonerated from contribution to the poor’s rates. Add 
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to this the amount of all funded property, of all incomes arising from the pro- 
fessions, trades, annuities, pensions, and the like, and you have an almost ins 
credible amount, all exempt from contribution towards the maintenance of the 
poor; while this whole burden, amounting to eight or nine millions a year, is 
borne by the landlords and tithe-owners only ; and by the latter in a propor- 
tion double, at least, to that of the former ! 

« What then ought, in justice, honour, and honesty, to be done? In equity 
and justice, there can be no doubt, every person in the possession of property 
of every description ought to be assessed to the relief of the poor. Every 
such person enjoys the advantages arising from the labour of the poor, and 
ought, therefore, to contribute towards their support, when they can no longer 
labour.”—pp. 22—23. 


“ If rates are equitably and accurately to be levied, the rate-makers now re- 
quired to do this must certainly go out of office. Nothing short of a sworn 
surveyor established in every district will be equal to the task.”—p. 25. 

It is painful to a generous, disgusting to a pious mind, to be forced 
to stand up for those emoluments entrusted to the clergy by the piety 
of former generations, and coveted by the ungodliness of their children. 
Still, if it is a guilt to be unfaithful in ministering the word of God, it is a 
guilt to be unfaithful trustees of his church’s patrimony. This feeling 
has suggested both the preceding and following observations. 


CEMETERIES. 


PERHAPS no portion of the ecclesiastical arrangements in London and 
other large cities more imperatively demands reformation than the 
system of churchyard interments. The rise and progress of this evil 
has been of remote origin and steady advance, but a redundant popu- 
lation has at length made it unendurable. 

When the ancient manner of sepulture in fields and catacombs fell 
into disuse, a propensity to deposit the dead near churches began to 
prevail. Emperors and kings desired to rest in such places, and the 
church porch was conceded to them for a grave, In the sixth century 
churchyards were employed generally as cemeteries ; and by the ninth, 
the holy, the wealthy, and the powerful, found admission for their 
mortal relics within consecrated walls. About A.v. 1230 hereditary 
rights to such interment were allowed; and the canons of man 
Councils contain hints and allusions shewing the jealousy with whic 
regulars and seculars watched each other in these matters. It was 
honourable and profitable for parish or abbey churches to possess the 
remains of wealthy neighbours ; and many a friar, to soothe a troubled 
conscience, wrapped the dying man in cowl or altar-cloth, and secured 
his funeral for the convent. Porch, nave, aisles, and, last of all, the 
chancel, became accessible for gold. Although consecration was ex- 
tended to cemeteries before the seventh century, the dying always 
wished to sleep as near as possible to the altar; and such a wish was 
not likely to be disregarded while it could be rendered lucrative. 

If many excellent practices have degenerated into corruptions, it 
sometimes happens that corruptions have lost much of their evil in the 
course of time. No man now thinks his prospects of eternity brighter 
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for knowing he will sleep in consecrated ground; and the feelings 
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associated with the village churchyard ought not to be lightly sur- 
rendered. ‘There is a suitableness in setting up memorials of the dead 
where they may break the transition from a busy world to the quiet 
of that place where God’s honour dwelleth apparent to every one 
who believes in the communion of saints. The house of God, standing 
among the graves of men, is a beautiful symbol of his church in a 
world of death, and seems designed that the mourner who comes to 
weep should be led where he may be comforted. 

In cities, however, these pleasant thoughts have been dispelled by 
frightful realities. ‘The dead of a population, multiplying beyond any- 
thing the space assigned to them could receive, have been crowded 
into plots of earth, surrounded on every side by inhabited houses, 
Sometimes the embarrassed sexton will be seen feeling in twenty 
places with his probe before one presents itself which allows it to pass ; 
and then, as it is withdrawn, the pestilential gust which follows warns 
him that his own life may be endangered by proceeding to further 
operations there. The long black fly suns its wings on the smoky 
herbage which, like itself, derives life from human decomposition ; and 
when at last a practicable site is found, digging one grave denudes the 
side of another, and shews a pile of coffins in various stages of decay. 
Underneath the churches (and in many dissenting chapels the mischief 
is carried to an incredible extent*) the same abuse prevails. Coffins 
are piled in the vaults sometimes to within a few inches of the roof. 
These, it is true, have a metallic lining; but this in some instances 
must be imperfect, or becomes decomposed ; and the putrid smell, 
which no ventilation can effectually disperse, attests the fault. 

It is unnecessary to detail the discoveries of Fourcroy, Majendie, and 
others, who have made experiments on the effluvium of graves. They 
establish, apparently beyond a doubt, the fact that typhus fever is its 
effect on the human frame, varying in intensity according to the con- 
centration of the poison. ‘Thus, while many have been struck dead 


* On April 8, Colonel Fox, as chairman of the Committee on Metropolitan Im- 
provements, suggested to the Secretary for the Home Department whether some 
steps could not be taken to prevent a certain chapel in London from being occupied 
as a Roman-catholic school? He made the application out of regard to the public 
health, as, since the year 1823, no fewer than 12,000 bodies had been buried under 
the chapel, in an area only 60 feet by 30. 

The Colonel had overstated the dimensions of Enon chapel. Walker, in his 
Gatherings from Graveyards, says :— 


“The space under chapel measures in length 59 feet 3 inches, or 
thereabout, and in width about 28 feet 8 inches, so that its superficial contents do not 
exceed 1700 square feet. Now, allowing for an adult body only twelve feet, and for 
the young, upon an average, six feet, and supposing an equal number of each to be 
there deposited, the medium space occupied by each would be nine feet: if, then, 
every inch of ground were occupied, not more than 189 (say 200 in round numbers ) 
would be placed upon the surface; and admitting (an extravagant admission most 
certainly) that it were possible to place six tiers of coffins upon each other, the whole 
space could not contain more than 1200 ; and yet it is stated with confidence, and by 
credible authority, that from 10,000 to 12,000 bodies have been deposited in this 
very space within the last sixteen years!” 





It was answered that no law existed to prevent the contemplated occupation. 
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by approaching a corpse at the time when it is disengaged, others have 
received irreparable injury; and while country sextons often retain 
their health unimpaired, the London gravedigger bears marks of his 
destructive occupation. Passing over the disgusting and alarming 
facts which demonstrate the reality and activity of the poison, even in 
that diluted form in which it is usually exhaled from city graves, the 
next step is to notice the remedies which have been hitherto applied. 

The first and most obvious was enlargement of the grave-yards. 
This, however, it is evident, would be a work of the greatest difficulty 
just where the want of it was most pressing—where the spot was 
hemmed in by houses, whose inhabitants, always dropping into the 
grave, made a perpetual autumn for their survivors. While the 
church, however, was debating over this difficulty, the laity seized the 
opportunity to divert some portion of the burial fees into another 
channel. 

Foremost in this enterprise was Mr. Barber Beaumont, whose 
cemetery at Mile-end received him among its first tenants. Here the 
advantages of such establishments are strikingly illustrated :— 

*‘ Placed just without the boundaries of towns, their agreeable aspect tends 
to divest the grave of its terrors, and they afford survivors eligible means of 
erecting suitable monuments to the memory of those whom they have loved 
or respected, and of visiting their place of sepulture free from annoyance. 

«Mr. Beaumont having provided for the perpetual maintaining of the 
cemetery, the charges for interment are upon a moderate scale, and no other 
fees of any kind are required than those which appear in the annexed table. 
Every attention has been paid to the comfort of mourners; the chapel is 
warmed by a stove, and a wooden screen is provided for their use in the open 
air, without any extra charge. 

“The burial of persons differing in religious opinions may be conducted in 
any manner consistent with due decorum, which the friends of the deceased 

may prefer. 

“* Desk service in the chapel (if required) 5s.” 


The public, however, although convinced that the system of church- 
yard burial required revision, were hardly prepared for such a remedy 
as this. Accordingly, in July, 1832, an act for establishing a General 
Cemetery Company was procured, in which some respect is paid to 
their feelings who would wish to repose at last in consecrated ground ; 
and the rights of incumbents are not totally disregarded. <A fee of 
ls. 6d. is reserved to each of them from whose parish any corpse 
is removed to consecrated ground, and 5s. where the interment 
takes place in a brick-grave, vault, or catacomb. And because it 
appeared that the rector of Marylebone had made large sacrifices of 
surplice fees, by the division of the parish, the latter sum was raised 
in his special favour to the munificent amount of 7s. 6d. 

The cemetery at Kensall Green soon became so prosperous, that a 
rival competed with it, entitled The London Cemetery Company. ‘This 
body procured land at Highgate, and provided for sepulture in a manner 
very similar to the Gene ral Cemete ry Company. Bat before their 
plans were pe rfectly mature od, another competitor appeared, more 
ready to do justice to the chure h, and prosper without coveting the 
property of others. A passage from “ An Account of the Proceedings 
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at the First Meeting of Proprietors of the London Cemetery Com- 
pany” is too instructive to be passed over :— 

“‘ It now becomes the pleasing task of the directors to detail the circum- 
stances which occurred before Parliament, and to draw a comparison between 
the advantages conferred on this company, beyond those enjoyed by either of the 
two Incorporated Companies—viz., ‘The General Cemetery Company, and 
‘The South Metropolitan Company.’ By their act of incorporation, the former 
Company can only hold land in one district. The act in question also provides 
for the payment to the incumbent of any parish, from which a body shall be 
removed for interment in the cemetery, as a compensation for a supposed loss 
of fees, arising from non-interment in his parish, of a fee of 5s. should the 
body be buried in a brick vault, and of 1s. 6d. if buried in the open ground of 
the consecrated portion of the cemetery. By the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany’s Act, power is only conferred to purchase land in one district, whilst the 
fees to be paid to the incumbent, instead of being 5s. and 1s. 6d, as prescribed by 
the General Cemetery Company's Act, are to be ll. to the incumbent, for every 
body removed from his parish for interment in a brick grave, and 7s. 6d. for every 
body buried in the open ground. Notwithstanding the South Metropolitan 
Company’s Bill with the higher fees was pending before the house, and the 
provisional committee of this company were aware they should incur great 
risk by encountering the opposition of the clergy, if they endeavoured to obtain 
their act with the fees prescribed by the General Cemetery Company’s Act, 
still they thought the advantages which would accrue to this company, if they 
succeeded, would more than compensate for the risk. They therefore in- 
structed their solicitor to introduce the smaller fees. This was accordingly 
done, and the bill passed the House of Commons, but when it reached the 
House of Lords, the most violent opposition sprung up, and the most positive 
threats were held out by the incumbents of various parishes, that unless the 
same fees were allowed by the clergy as prescribed by the South Metropolitan 
Company's Bill, the united efforts of the bishops, as the representatives of the 
clergy, would be called into action for the purpose of throwing out the bill. 
At the same time that this threat was held out, as to the fate of the bill in the 
Hlouse of Lords, the provisional committee were informed that if, for the sake 
of avoiding that evil, they would concede the point, the House of Commons 
could not sanction the higher fees, and that on the bill being returned to that 
house with the amendments made in the House of Lords, giving the higher 
fees, it would inevitably be thrown out; the committee were therefore in this 
extraordinary position, that if they complied with the demands of the clergy, 
they ran the risk of losing their bill in the Commons; if they rejected them, 
they were subject to the risk of losing it in the Lords. After the most anxious 
deliberation, the committee, being fully aware of the advantage to be gained in 
the event of success, resolved to contend for the smaller fees, and, notwith- 
standing the oppositicn of the counsel on behalf of various clergy before a 
committee of the lords, they ultimately succeeded in obtaining the act, by 
which incumbents are only entitled to receive the smaller fees. ‘The directors 
will conclude this part of their report, by stating, that, from the best information 
they can obtain, they believe the present market price of a share in the General 
Cemetery Company, which cost 251., is 50l.; that the advantages enjoyed by this 
company over the General Cemetery Company consist in this, that, alihough 
that company is in an equally favourable position as to the amount of fees to be paid 
to the incwnbents of parishes from which bodies are removed for interment, it 
has only power to form one cemetery, at the western extremity of the metropolis, 
whilst this company has the power to form three cemeteries in the Eastern, 
Northern, and Southern districts. The advantages enjoyed by this company over 
the South Metropolitan are twofold—viz., the fees payable to incumbents of 
parishes from which bodies are removed, are 5s. and 1s. 6d. against Ll. and 7s. 6d. ; 
and this company has also the power of forming three cemeteries in the districts 
above specified, whilst the South Metropolitan can only construct one,” 
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phir Arey of this company are carried on at Highgate and 
Nunhead, and the present dividend is six per cent. 

As the London Cemetery Company involved themselves in immense 
expense by an attempt at injustice, severely visited in the House of 
Lords, so did their rival, the South Metropolitan, by the costliness and 
solidity of their buildings. For this cause, as well as the distance of 
Norwood from town, the shareholders are only receiving five per 
cent. 

It is needless to proceed in detail. The West of London and West- 
minster Company procured an act in 1837; their ground at Earl's 
Court, Old Brompton, was consecrated in 1840; the City of London 
and ‘Tower Hamlets Cemetery Bill was obtained in 1841, not to men- 
tion the Abney Park Cemetery, which is not consecrated, and has no 
Act of Parliament, but puts forth its claims for a share of Christian 
burials as being but two miles and a half from Shoreditch church, and 
offering accommodation on low terms, as “ No fees whatever are 
payable to any parish from or through which bodies may be removed 
for interment in this cemetery.” Others were proposed, but as specu- 
lation itself dared not proceed, it is evident that ample provision has 
been made already for the wealthier funerals of London. And what 
cared the projectors, with all their professions for the poor, or relieving 
the metropolis of those dying multitudes that are constantly dropping 
into the nearest and the cheapest grave ? 

One innovation more daring than the rest was proposed some 
twelve years since; but it seems not to have been taken up by in- 
fluential parties, although it combined in an eminent degree all the 
conditions which make the dead monitors to the living, and remove 
any incitements to trespass on the places of their repose. The de- 
sign in question was a pyramid, every portion of which might be 
accessible by passages, to be formed gradually by accumulations, 
Each coffin, built up with precautions which would render the escape 
of effluvium impossible at an inconsiderable expense, would form one 
component block of the mighty fabric, and if a motto, expressive of 
that union which unites the living and the dead, and the dead with 
each other, could be appropriate to a mausoleum in this schismatic 
age, it might be found in the words, “ We being many are one 
body.”’ 

It is not, however, with any wish to recommend one scheme or 
another, that the writer expresses his conviction that some such 
method as this would be best adapted to remedy the mischief with 

which cemetery companies threaten the revenues of the church, 
They who are quite content to have corpses enclosed in mere wooden 
shells, piled beneath a sprinkling of earth above the level of their 
heads as they sit in church, might be shocked at the idea of their in- 
terment above the imaginary level of the external ground, or onhalf the 
space of an ordinary church-yard, a mausoleum might be thus erected 
which would prevent all escape of pestilential air, defer for centuries 
any necessity for a new provision, and might be made to form a beau- 
tiful and impressive architectural monument. But supposing this set 
aside as a fancy or a folly, surely suburban cemeteries ought to be church 
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property ; the profits to be shared in equitable proportions between 
the incumbents, from whose parishes the deceased are removed—this 
would be justice; or applied to church extension—this would be 
mercy. In London, Liverpool, Manchester, and elsewhere, it is per- 
haps too late, unless such favour were shewn as is hardly to be ex- 
pected ; but before an important source of income is alienated through- 
out the country, the church might surely, without exposing herself to 
the charge of covetous men, solicit from the legislature the right of 
burying her dead. 

The subject is at present before a committee of the House of 
Commons. May a hope be indulged that no fresh aggressions against 
ecclesiastical incomes will be allowed? Let legislators look upon the 
increasing population which requires spiritual superintendence, and 
think how it is to be provided for if incumbents are to be crippled in 
their means by every alteration of the laws. ‘ Sacramenta libera 
sunto” is the fiat of the church herself. Pew-rents violate her theory, 
and fearfully impair her usefulness; the tithe and glebe are rated 
where they have not been alienated ; the former compounded for on 
terms which habitual generosity has rendered inequitable; marriages 
have been allowed, and may perhaps grow fashionable, without her 
blessing; and now funerals are also taken away whenever they are 
remunerative, and left when only inconvenient. By the terms of 
Mr. Mackinnon’s motion for the appointment of a committee, the 
existing rights and privileges of the clergy are to be respected; if 
they are, the clergy will be gratified and surprised. 





DISSENTING MATTERS. 


—y 


LIBERALITY. 


** * But we are happy to notice other instances in which the utter repudiation 
of every form of church government except their own, which the Tractarians 
inculcate, is declined; and churchmen, and clergymen of the church, are 
found permitting themselves to come into contact, when no church principle 
is violated, with members of other communions. We were glad to perceive, a 
few days since, the announcement of a new Prize Essay, by the Rev. John 
Harris, of Cheshunt, the adjudication of which bore the signatures, in the 
following order, of these five ministers :—1l. Rev. David Welsh (Church of 
Scotland); 2. Rev. R. Wardlaw (Independent); 3. Rev. Henry Melvill 
(Church of England); 4. Rev. Jabez Bunting (Wesleyan); 5. Rev. Thomas 
S. Crisp (Baptist). 

Still more were we struck with a recent application for aid for the comple- 
tion of a presbyterian place of worship, in the county of Londonderry, signed 
by three rectors of parishes in the vicinity. This document is so valuable that 
we shall quote it at length. 

“The presbyterian congregation of ——, in connexion with the Synod of 
Ulster, are at present soliciting some aid towards the completion of their 
house of worship; and I hereby beg leave to state, that I believe them to be 
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worthy of public support, as a body who will, 1 trust, under God, maintain 
and increase the mora! and religious advancement of that part of the country. 











“* Rector of 


‘‘A presbyterian house for divine worship having been lately erected in the 
village of ——, about four miles from hence, and a considerable sum bein 
still required to effect its completion, I have no hesitation in avowing, that 
consider the subject one deserving general Christian regard. And also, that 
upon the support of the form of religion professed by the applicants, depends 
in very material degree the progress of gospel truth, no less than of order, 

loyalty, and morals, i in this district. oe aaa, 
** Rector of ——.” 


“There has been a presbyterian meeting-house lately erected at » in 
the diocese of Derry; and the members of said congregation are not able, 
I understand, to get it completely finished, owing to the distress of the times 
in this part of Ireland. Therefore the minister of the said house is about to 
make a tour through England, in hopes of soliciting aid. I understand that 














the Rev. Mr. —— is a young man most anxious for the promotion of the 
gospel, and I trust that our friends in England will assist him on this 
occasion. “ 

“* Rector of 





We have not printed the names, which are given at length in the printed 
document before us, simply because we see no utility in furnishing the zealots 
of the Tractarian school with an opportunity of heaping abuse on three highly 
respectable and estimable men. 

But we may add, that we believe we recognise in the jfirst and third the 
sons of two Irish bishops, and that the second is one of the chaplains of the 
lord-lieutenant. We have alluded to these circumstances with some degree 
of satisfaction ; inasmuch as it is impossible not to perceive, on every side, 
symptoms of a growing tendency to deny the ministerial character of all 
(and often to class them with the “ heathen and the publican”) upon whom 
the hands of the apostolical succession have not been laid, in the person of a 
diocesan bishop.—Record Newspaper. 
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Ce ae eee al 


ORDINATIONS. 


lhe Lord Bishop of London, Chapel Royal, St. James's Palace ...... March 20, 
The Lord Bishop of St. David's, the C hapel, St. David's College, 
Lampeter .......ccccccccsccsccccccecsceees evcccccescoceceses scccccesccees voseesee April 3, 
The Lord Bishop ot Rochester, St. Martin’ s Church, Pimlico ......... April 10, 
DEACONS, 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 

Bishop, H.Geo. Nassau Ba. Magdalene Camb. I.ondon 
' z hen We § London, by lett. dim. 
Black, James Fred. ... B.A. lrinity Dublin 2 Archbishop of York 
Butler, Jobn ( Literate) London 
Davies, Jobn ........... . BA. St. John’s Camb, London 
Dawes, Henry Pelham — s.a. ‘Trinity Camb. Rochester 
Flowers, Octavius H. pA. Queens’ Camb. London 


Hill, Matthew............ HA. Trinity Dublin St. David's 
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ORDINATIONS, 





Name. Degree. College. University, | Ordaining Bishop, 
Hughes, Thomas ...... St. David's, Lampeter St. David's 
Jenkins, R, Thomas ... St. David’s, Lampeter St. David's 
hivgsford, Godfrey ... 8.a. Corpus Christi Camb. Rochester 
Kussell, William ...... uA. NewInn Hall Oxford London 
Schwartz, Augustus Ferdinand Charles (Literate) London : 
Smith, William ......... ss. Trinity Dublin say cae eet Kee 
Wawn, William Hey... na. St. John’s Camb. S  Seathion, satin 
PRIESTS. 
Beck, Louis Alexander sB.a. Jesus Camb. n Aueublahop of York 
Lieder, J. R. Theophilus ( Literate) London 
IRELAND. 


Meatu.—The Lord Bishop of Meath held an Ordination on Sunday the 17th of April, 
in St. Anne’s Church, by licence from the Archbishop of Dublin. The following gen- 
tlemen were ordained : 

Deacons—For Meath—George Graham, B.A.; Richard Turner, B.A. ; for Dublin, 
by letters dimissory— Richard Stack, B.A.; Abraham Augustus Nunn, B.A. ; George 
Stone, B.A.; Edmund Busteed Moeran, M.A.; for Elphin, by letters dimissory— 
Henry Irwin, B.A,; for Cork, by letters dimissory—William Stewart, B.A.; for 
Agbadoe, by letters dimissory— Richard Longfield, B.A. 

Priests—For Meath—Rev. William Coddington, B.A.; Rev. Douglas William 
Teape, B.A. ; for Clogher, by letters dimissory—Rev. R. Hogg, B.A.; Rev. Thomas 
Wellesley Roe, B.A. ; for Cork, by letters dimissory—Rev. Richard Lane, B.A. 

Ossony.—On Sunday, the 17th Abril, immediately after divine service, the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ossory and Ferns was enthroned in the Cathedral Church of 


St. Canice, by the Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of Ossory. 





ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


His Grace the Archbishop of York will 
hold an ordination at Bisboptborpe on 
Sunday the 12th of June. 

The Bishop of London, Sunday, May 22, 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 

The Bishop of Peterborough, Sunday, 
May 22, at Peterborough Cathedral, 

The Bishop of Hereford Sunday, May 22, 
at Hereford Cathedral. 

The Bishop of Exeter, Sunday, May 22, 
at Exeter Cathedral. 

The Bisbop of Oxford, Sunday, May 22, 
at Oxford Cathedral. 

The Bishop of Lincoln, Sunday, May 22, 
at Lincoln Cathedral. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
Sunday May 22, at St. Margaret’s Church, 
W estminster. 

The Bishop of Ely, Sunday, June 5, at 
London. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph, Sunday, June 5, 
at St. Asaph Cathedral. 

The Bishop of Chichester, Sunday, 
June 19, at Chichester Cathedral. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
W orcester will hold bis next general ordi- 
nation in Worcester Cathedral on the 


seventh Sunday after Trinity, July 10th. 
His lordship also proposes to hold con- 
firmations and visitations throughout bis 
diocese in July and August. 

The Bishop of Winchester, Sunday, 
July 10, at Farobam Cathedral. 

The Bisbop of Durham, Sund-y, July 10, 
at Durbam Cathedral. 

The Bishop of Salisbury, Sunday, 
July 10, at Salisbury Cathedral. 

The Bishop of Norwich, Sunday, Aug. 7, 
at Norwich Cathedral... 

The Bisbops of Chester, Ripon, and 
Lichfield will also bold general ordinations 
during the next three months, but the 
days bave not yet been fixed by their 
lordships. 

The Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
in consequence of bis continued infirm 
state of bealth, has appointed a commis- 
sion, consisting of the Bishop of Hereford, 
the Archdeacon of Stafford, Derby, and 
Salop, with the Rev. H. Calthrop, his 
lordship’s domestic chaplain, for the ad- 
ministration of the diocese. 

Down anv Connor.—The Lord Bishop 
of Down and Connor purposes to hold bis 
next ordination on the @2¢nd May, Trinity 
Sunday. All candidates are expected to 
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have made themeel vés acquainted with the 
books on the Lord Primate’s list. Candi- 
dates in the diocese, having previously 
obtained the Bishop's permission, are re- 
quired to leave their papers at the Registry 
Office, Lisburn, on or before Saturday, the 
14th of May, and no candidate will be 
admitted unless bis papers shal! bave been 
lodged before that day. They will then 
be required to attend at Down and Connor 
House for examination, on Thursday the 
19th, and the two following days, at ten 
o'clock, bringing with them each a Greek 
Testament and a Common Prayer Book 
with the ordination services, Candidates 
from other dioceses wil! be received with 
letters dimissory, provided private let- 
ters, signifying the wish of the diocesan 
of each, be sent beforehand to the Bishop 
of Down and Connor. The only papers 
required for such candidates are the letters 
dimissory, These also must be left at 
the Registry Office on or before the 14th 
of May, 





VISITATIONS APPOINTED. 


It is believed that the Lord Bishop of 
Fxeter will bold his triennial visitation of 
his diocese in July and August. 

Phe Archdeacon of Barnstaple bas fixed 
his visitations, for Southmolton, Sist May ; 
Barnstaple, ist June ; aud Torrington, ¢nd 
June. 





PREFERMENTS AND CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Rev. D. Alexander, to the V. of Bick- 
leigh with Sheepstor, Vevonsiire ; pat., 
Sir R. Lopes, Bart. 

Rev. J. R. Alsop, to the P. C. of West- 
houghton, Lancashire; pat., Rev. E. 
Girdlestone, 

Rev. H. Bell, to the V. of Long Hough- 
ton, Northumberland; pat., Duke of 
Northumberland, 

Rev. T. Bowstead, Incumbent of St. Phi- 
lip’s, Liverpool, to the Prebend ot Bo- 


benball, in the Catbedral Church of | 


Lichfield. 

Rev. C. Bullen, to the P. C. of St. 
George’s, Chorley, Lancashire; pat., 
Rev. J. W. Master. 

Rev. J. Byron, to the V. of Killingbolme, 
with Haburgh, Lincolosbire ; pat., bar! 
ot Yarborough. 

Rev. C. Carpenter, to the P. C. of Zeal 
Monachorum, Devonshire. 
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liev. H, B. W. Churton, to be Preacher | 


it the Charter House, London. 


Vou. XXL—May, 1842. 
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Rev. W. B. T. Clerk, to the R. of Abere 


Edewy with Lianvareth, Radnorshire ; 
pat., the Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
Rev. T. C. Colls, to be C. of Ringsield, 

Suffolk. 

Rev. G. Cotton, to be Chaplain to bis 
Grace the Duke of Cleveland ; also to 
be a Surrogate for the dio. of Lichfield. 

Rev. R. Cosens, to the V. of Longburton 
with the Chapelry of Holnest annexed, 
Dorset ; pat., C. Cosens, bsq. 

Rev. G, C, Deacon, to the C. of Ottery, 
St. Marv, Devonshire. 

Rev. Sir W. Dunbar, Bart., to the In- 
cumbency of St. Paul's Chapel, Aber- 
deen. 

Rev. E. Evans, to the C. of Carano, Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

Rev. G. Evans, to the V. of Verivick, 
Cardigansbire ; pat., Lord Chancellor. 

Rev. W. Evans, to be Chaplain to the 
High Sheriff for the county of Radnor, 

Rev. F. Field, to the R. of Reepham 
with Kirdiston, Norfolk; pat, RK. 
Sykes, Esq. 

Rev. O. Fox, to the V. of Stoke Prior, 
Worcester ; pats., Dean and Chapter ot 
W orcester. 

Rev. J. Galland, to the V. of Laneham, 
Notts; pat., Dean and Chapter of 
York. 

tev. N. Germon, to be High Master of 
the Free Grammar School, Manchester ; 
pat., Rev. E. Bridges, D.D. 

Rev. E. Gilbert, to be V. of Harding- 
stone, Northamptonshire; pat., Lord 
Chancellor. 

Rev. H. A. Gilbert, to the C, of Sr. 
Mabvn, Cornwall. ; 

Rev. P. Gilpin, to the R. of Elsdon, 
Northumberland ; pat., Duke of Nor- 
tbumberland. 

Rev. H. F. Gray, to the Canonry of 
Coombe, the first in the Cathedral 
Chureh of Wells. 

Rev. W. Gray, to the R. of Upton Lovell, 
Wilta; pat., Lord Chancellor. 

Rev. J. S. Green, to the R. of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, Durham; pat., Archdeacon of 
Northumberland. 

Hon. and Rev. F. Grey, to the R. of 
Morpeth, Northumberland, with the 
Parochial Chapelry of Ulgbam aanexed; 
pat , the Earl of Carlisle. 

Rev. R. E. Hall, to the KR. of Conger- 
stone, Leicestershire ; pat., the Right 
Hon. Earl Howe. 

Rev. G. Hambleton, to the P. C. of 
Theydon Bois, Essex; patroness, Mrs. 
H. Dare. 

Rev. R. Hildyard, to the R. of Wine- 
stead, Yorkshire ; patroness, Mra. Hild- 
vard., 
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Rev. KE. J. Howman, to the P. C. of | — vingbam, Yorkshire ; pat., Earl of Car- 

West Dereham, Norfolk; pat., Rev. G. | _ hsle, 

Jenyns, Canon of Ely. | Rev. J. O. Oldbam, to the Incumbency 

Rev. G, T. Hudson, to the R. of Stiffkey, of St. Luke’s Church, Birmingham. 
Norfolk; pats., R. Alston, and J. Hill- | Rev. H. Palmer, to be R. of Crickett 
vard, Esqrs. . Malherbie, Somerset ; pat., S. Pitt, Esy. 

Rev. W. H. Hugall, to the C. of Bilton | Rev. W. Pedder, to be Evening Lecturer 
in Holderness, Yorkshire. at St. Cuthbert’s Wells, and C. of Hor- 

Rev. J. Hurst, to be Chaplain to Mount | __ rington. 

Jerome Cemetery; pat., Archbishop of | Rev. H. Pruen, P, C. of Ashcburcl, 
Dublin. Gloucestershire, to the C. of Madding- 

Rev. C, G, Hutchinson, to the R. of ton, Wilts. 

Batsford, Gloucestershire ; pats., Dean tev. W. F. Raymond, to the Archdea- 
and Chapter of Christ Church, Oxford. conry of Northumberland. 

Rev. W, Jones, to the V. of Frisby | Rev. D. Robertson, to the C. of Minera, 
on the Wreak, Leicestershire; pat, Denbighshire. 

Lord Chancellor. Rev. R. Robinson, to the P. C. of Ra- 

Rev. T. W. Johnes, to the V. of Welton, venstonedale, Westmoreland ; _ pat., 
Northamptonsbire ; pat., Lord Chan- Earl of Lonsdale. 
cellor, Rev. W. M, Rowland, to be V. of 

Rev, D. Jones, to the C. of Wymond- Bishop’s Castle, Salop; pat., Ear! 
bam, Norfolk. . Powis. 

Rey. W. C. Kendall, to be P. C. of | Rev. G. B. Sandford, to the P. C. of 
Ravenstonedale, Westmoreland ; pat., Church Minshull, Cheshire; pat., H. 
Karl of Lonsdale. Brooke, Esq. 

Rev. G. King, to the R. of Ordsall, | Rev. J. Sankey, to the R. of Stony Stan- 
Notts; pat., Right Hon. Lord Wharn. ton, Leicestershire; pat., E. Fisher. 
cliffe. Rev. C. D. Saunders, of Wadbam Col., 

Rev. bE, Larkin, to be Domestic Chaplain Oxford, to the R. of Tarrant Rushton, 
to Lord Monson. Dorset. 

Rev, S. Lee, to the R. of Broughton with Rev. E. H. Sawbridge, to be Chaplain to 
Bossington, Hants; pat., C. B. Wall, the High Sheriff of Devon. 
hsq. ' Rev. R. Sergeant, to the R. of St. 

Rev. Hl. G. Liddell, R. of Easington, a Swithin, Worcester; pats., Dean and 
trustee of Lord Crewe’s Charities, in Chapter of Worcester 
the place of the late Archd. Singleton. | Rev. H. M. Sherwood, to be C. of 

Rev. b. Lillingston, to be a Surrogate for Broughton Hacket, Worcestershire. 
granting Marriage Licences. Rev. ‘I. R. Shipperdson, to be V. of 

Rev. H. J. Lioyd, to be Rural Dean for Woodborn, near Blyth, Durham ; pat., 
the Archdeaconry of Middlesex Bishop of Durham. 

Rev. M. Longfield, to be Vicar-General | Rev. H. C. Smith, to be P. C. of Trinity 
of the Diocese of Ossory. Church, Plymouth; pat., Vicar of St. 

Rev. G. Mansfield, to the P. C. of Trinity Andrew's. — 

Chureb, Trowbridge, Wilts ; pat., | Rev. G, H. Somerset, to the R. of St. 
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Duke of Rutland, | Mabyn, Cornwall; pat., Earl of Fal- 

Rev. H. E. Massie, to be Assistant Curate | mouth. 
of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury. ~ Rev. C. Stewart, to the Church in Inner. 

Rev. KE. May, tobe Domestic Chaplain to | wick, in Glenlvon. 
the Karl of Radnor. Rev. G. Stone, tothe R. of Bondleigh ; 

Rev. J. Ne Di Merest, to be Chaplain to | Devonshire ; pat., Lord Egremont. 
the Duke of Cleveland, Rev. F. Thomas, to the Lectureship ot! 

tev. H. Milward, tobe P. C. of Paulton, St. Jobn’s Juxta, Swansea, Glamorgan- 
Somerset ; pat., W. Kingsmill, Esq. shire. 

Rev, T. Momford, R. of Woodbridge, to | Rev. W.B. Thomas, to the R.of Aberedwy, 
be a Surrogate for proving wills, grant- Radnorshire ; pat., Bp. of St. David's. 
ing marriage licences, Xc. Rev. C. Thompson, to be V. of Kirk 

Rev. G. Moody, to the R. of Gilston, | Ella, Yorkshire; pat., Major Sykes. 
Herts; pat., Bishop of London. Rev. K. Trimmer, to the P. C. of St. 

Rev. F. O. Morris, to be Chaplain to bis George Tombland, Norwich; pat., Bp. 
Grace the Duke of Cleveland. of Ely. 

Rev. F. Mules, to the R. of Biddadon, Rey. H. A. Tyndale, to the R. of Tats 
Devonshire ; pat., W. A. Yeo, Esq. field, Surrey ; pat., W. C. Gower, Jun., 


Rev. J. P. Munbsy, to be P. C. of Ho. Esq. 








Rev. W. Vallence, to the P. C. of Maid- 
stone, Kent; pat., Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

Rev. T. Walker, to the Mastership of 
Clipstone School, Northamptonshire. 
Rev. F. Webber, to the R. of St. Mi 
chael’s, Penkeville, Cornwall; pat., 

Earl of Falmouth. 

Rev. T. West, to the R. of Orchard 
Portman, Somerset; pat., E. B. Port- 
man, Esq. 

Rev. J. Wharton, to the P. C. of Mil- 
burn, Westmoreland ; pat., Earl of 
‘Thanet. 

Rev. J. Williams, to be Chaplain to the 
Cleobury Union Workhouse. 

Rev. J. Wilson, to be Second Master of 
the Free Grammar School, Manchester ; 
pat., the Pres. of C. C. C., Oxford. 

Rev. J. G. Wodsworth, to the P. C. of 
Talk-o’th’-Hill, Staffordshire; pat., V. 
of Audley. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


Rev. W. H. Woodhouse, to the C. of St. | 


Clement’s, Ipswich. 

Rev. J. Woolley, to be Head Master of 
the Hereford Cathedral School. 

Rev. C. Wordsworth, to the V. of Audley, 
Statfordshbire. 


RURAL DEANS APPOINTED BY 
THE BISHOP OF NORWICH. 


NORFOLK. 
Biorrerp, Revs. J. D. Borton and FE. 
Sydney. 

SRISLEY AND Tort-TREES, 
Tacy and K. Digby. 


Revs. H. 


Brececes, Revs. W. Parker and B. 
edwards. 
Brooke, Hon. and Rey. J. T. Pelham 


and Rev. J. Dewe. 
Boernuam, Revs. I. Greene and FE, G. 


Blyth. | 
Cranwicu, Revs. B. Philpot and E, B. 
Sparke. 


Derwape, Revs. F. Bevan and H. Pres- 
ton, 

Fincuam, Revs. W. G. 
ik. Edwards, 

Fieocs, Revs. G. Steward and E, Fn- 
sor. 

Hixcuam, Hon. and Rev. W. 
house and Rey. J. Smith. 

Hrreuam, Revs. N. Rolfe and F. Fitz- 
roy 


Townley and 


W ode- 


Hott, Revs. J. Cotterill and H. Jackson. 


Humactryarp, Rev. W. Andrew. 

Incwortn, Revs, J. Partridge and W. 
Yates. 

Lyxw~ Marsnrtanp, Revs, C. Currie and 
L.. E. Blencowe. 

Lyxwx, Norrork, Revs. L. Bagot and C. 
Drereton. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


Repennarr, Revs. W. A, Bouverie and 
G. Stevenson, 
Rockxtanpn, Hon. and Rev. E. 
and Rev. T. B. Wilkinson. 
Soutn Rervrs, Revs. P. C. Law and C. 
Heath. 

Srpannam, Rev. W. H. Blake. 

Tavennam, Revs. T. Blofeld, Jun. and 
J. Shirley. 

Watstnouam, Hon. and Rev. T. Keppel 
and Rey. J. Lee Warner. 


Kep pel 


Waxuam, Revs. J. Gunn and T. C. 
Blofeld. 
SUFFOLK. 
Bosmerr, Revs. KR. Longe and C. 


Shorting. 
Carresrorp, Revs. W. Potter and FE. J. 
Moor. 
CLAYDON, 
Kirby. 
CoLNngis, 
Edgell. 

Dunwicn, Rev. S. Clissold. 

Soutn Etmuam, Rev. EF. A. Holmes. 

Hanresmerr, Revs. Lord Bayning and 
R. Cobbold. 

Hloxnxr, Rev. E. Barlee, 

lyswicu, Rev. R. Moseley. 

Lors, Revs. Lord T. Hay and G. Att- 
wood. 

Lorninctanp, Revs, F. Cunningbam and 
C. Green. 

Orronp, Revs. H. T. 


Revs. J. Bedingfield and W. 


Revs. W. J. 


Edge and H. 


Dowler and J. D. 


Money. 

Samrorp, Revs. R. Berners and Fb. 
Gould. 

Srow, Revs. A. G. Hollingsworth and 


C. Bridges. 
Wanororp, Rev. A. T. Suckling. 
Witrorp, Revs. W. P. Larken and F. 
Walford. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


(he Venerable Dr. Saurin, Lord Bishop 
of Dromore. 

Rev. W. Atkinson, V. of Bracewell, Y ork- 
shire. 

Rev. J. Banks, R. of Braytoft ; pat., Lord 
Chancellor; and V. of Cammeringham, 
Lincolnsbire ; pat., Lord Monson. 

Rev. Thos. Banks, P. C. of Great Single- 
ton, Lancashire; pat., H. Hornby, Faq. 

Kev. C. Bateson, P. C. of West Hough- 
ton, Lancashire; pat., V. of Deane, 

Rev. F. Blick, P. C. of Tamworth; pate., 
Executors of the late C, BE, Ressington; 
and Prebendary of Lichfield. 

Rev. Z. Brooke, R. of Great Hormead, 
Herts; pats., St. John’s Coll,, Cam- 
bridge. 

Rev. Dr. Buck, Clonoe Glebe, Lreland. 
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Rev. R. Catton, of Holt, Norfolk. 
Rev. €. Chichester, Prebend of Exeter, 
and Fellow of Exeter Coll., Oxford. 
Rev. G. F. Clarke, R. of Thornton Watlass, 
Yorkshire; pat., M. Milbanke, Esq. 
Rev. J. Crampton, R. and V. of Castile 
Connell, Limerick. 

Rev. F. Ekins. R. of Morpeth, Northum- 
berland, with Ulgham P. C. 

Rev. M. Getley, at Edgbaston. 

Rev. W.C. Gore, at St. Kitt’s. 

Rev. W. Hocker, V. of Lantegloss, Corn- 
wall. 

Rey. W. Jeans, Naples. 

Rev. E. Kennicott, V. of Woodhorn, Nor- 
thumberland ; pat., Bishop of Durham. 


Rev. Alex. Kerr, Stobbo Manse. 
Rev. J. Marshall, P. C. of Ireby, Cumber- 
land; pat., D. aod C. of Carlisle. 
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Rev. C. Love, C. of Iddesteigh, Devon. 

Rev. J, W. Masters, V. of Sparshoit, 
Hants; pat., Lord Chancellor, 

Rev. S. Mayelston, V.of Brantingbam with 
Ellerker, in the East-Riding of York- 
shire; pats.. D. aud C. of Durham. 

Rev, J. A. Montgomery, C. of Ledbury, 

Rev. J. Porter, Head Master of the Pro. 
prietary School, Chatham. 

Rev. J. Reeve, P. C. of Maidstone, Kent ; 
pat., Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Rev. H. Rowlands, of Plasgwyn, Angle- 


Rev. S. Serrell, V. of St. Cuthbert’s, 


Wells. 


| Rev. W. A. Wasney, V. of Bracewell, 
Rev. E. H. Kenny, of Kilmeen, co. Cork. | 


Yorkshire; pat., Lord Grantham. 
Rev. J. Williams, V. of Marston Magna, 
Somerset. 
Rev. T. Williams, at Vaynol, St. Asaph, 





UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


POOL OL PLO EOP ODL OOD 


OXFORD. 
April 2, 1842. 
Yesterpay, Mr. D. P. Chase, B.A., of 
Oriel, and Mr. A. Hugh Clough, B. A., 
Scholar of Balliol, were elected and ad- 
mitted Probationary Fellows of Oriel coll. 
April 9. 

Exerer Coiitece.— An Examination 
will be held on Monday, May the 9th, in 
order to an Election to Two Scholarships 
in this college, one open to all persons 
above the age of 16, and under the degree 
of B.A,, the other limited to sons of cler- 
gymen of the county of Somerset, under 
the age of 19, with preference to the kin- 
dred of the Rev. Thos. Howe, Rector of 
Huntspill, Somerset. Candidates are re- 
quired to call on the rector with the ne- 
cessary certificates on or before Saturday, 
May 7th. 

On Wednesday last, being the first day 
of Easter Term, the following Degrees 
were conferred :-— 

Masters of Arts—M. J. Johnson, Mag- 
dalene Hall, Radcliffe Observer, grand 
comp; H. H. Cornish, Magdalene Hall; 
Rev. S. J. Rigaud, Exeter; Rev. W. 
Brewster, Trinity, and Rev. C. Penny, 
Worcester. 

Bachelor of Arts—G. Shand, Queens. 

In a Convocation the same afternoon, 
the proctors of the last year resigned their 
offices, and the new proctors, having been 


_ John’s. 


previously elected by their respective col- 
leges, were presented for admission to the 
Vice-Chancellor :— Rev. W. Monkhouse, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen’s, Senior Proctor ; 
Rev. J. S. Pinkerton, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s, Junior Proctor, The former was 
presented by the Rev, the Provost of 
Queen's; the latter by the Rev. A. P. 
Dunlap, B.D., Vice-President of St. 
After the usual forms ef admis- 
sion, the new Proctors nominated the fol- 
lowing gentlemen to be Pro-Proctors :— 
Rev. T. Dand, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s ; 
P. N. Pocock, M.A., Michel Fellow of 
Queen's; Rev. F. Burges, M.A., and 
Rev. H. Heming, M.A., Fellows of St. 
John's, Immediately before the resigna- 
tion of the books and keys by the Senior 


| Proctor to the Vice-Chancellor, Mr, Foley 


made a Latin Oration on the events of the 
past year. 
April 16. 

Macpatene Coriece.—A Fellowship 
is vacant in this college, which will be filled 
up on the festival of St. Jamesthe Apostle 
next ensuing. Candidates are at liberty to 
call upon the President on any day before 
the 2lst day of July next, bringing with 
them a copy of their baptismal register, 
and a testimonial of good conduct from 
their college. They must be natives of 


Northamptonshire, and graduates of the 
University. 

Pemaroxke Cottrce —An election to a 
Scholarship on the Foundation of Richard 
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Wightwick, B.D., is intended to take 
place on Saturday, May !4th. Candidates 
must be either of the name or kindred of 
the Founder, and are required by the 
statutes to be between the ages of 13 and 
19. An election to a Cutler Boulter Scho- 
larship, is intended to take place on Sa- 
turday, May l4th. It will be open to any 
persons who shall not have exceeded the 
19th year of their age. An election to a 
Bible Clerkship is intended to take place 
on Saturday, May 14th. It will be open 
to any persons whoshall not have exceeded 
the 19th year of their age. Gentlemen 
intending to offer themselves as candidates 
are requested to call on the Master or the 
Vicegerent of the College, on or before 
Wednesday, the 11th of May. 

The Regius Professor of Hebrew conti- 
nues his lectures in the latter chapters of 
Isaiah, during the present Term, on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur 
days. Any members of the University, 
who need more individual assistance than 
can be given in the public elasses, are re- 
commended by the Regius Professor to 
apply to the Rev. J. B. Morris, M.A., 
Exeter College, or the Rev. C. Seager, 
M.A., Worcester college. 

The Prelector of Logic will read the 
Analytics of Aristotle on the Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays during the pre- 
sent Term, in the Hall of Lincoln college. 

At a meeting of the Heads of Colleges, 
holden on Tuesday, the Rev. Anthony 
Grant, B.C.L., late Fellow of New Coll., 
was chosen to preach Canon Bampton’s 
Lectures for the year 1843. Mr. Grant 
obtained the Chancellor's prize for a Latin 
Essay, ** Utrum apud Grecos an apud 
Romanos magis exculta fuerit civilis Sci- 
entia?” in 1832, and in the same year the 
Ellerton Theological Essay was awarded 
to him, “ On the fulness of ‘Time at which 
Christ appeared on earth.” He has since 
been preferred, by his college, tothe vicar- 
age of Romford, in Essex. 

Yesterday, Mr. W. E. D. Carter, Scho- 
lar of New College, was admitted an Ac- 
tual Fellow of that society. 

April 23. 

Sr. Joun’s Cottecr.—Three Founder's 
kin fellowships are vacant in this college, 
and will be filled up on the 27th of June, 
1842. Candidates must send their pedi- 
grees tothe President on or before the Ist 
of June, and must present themselves for 
examination on Wednesday, the 22nd of 
June. ; 

Menton Cotcece Scuotarsnirs.— The 
annual election to three open postmaster- 
ships will take place on Friday, the 27th 
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of May. The examination will begin on 
Tuesday, the 24th, and certificates of bap- 
tism and testimonials of good conduct 
must be delivered to the Warden on Mon- 
day, the 23rd. In filling up one of the 
vacancies a preference will be given to the 
candidate who, being duly qualified in 
Classics, shall pass the best Mathematical 
Examination, 

Trinity Cotrecr Exvecrion,—~ There 
will be an election of Two Scholars on 
Monday, May 23rd. Candidates must be 
above 16, and under 20 years of age; and 
will be required to present in person, to 
the President, certificates of baptism and 
testimonials of conduct, together with a 
Latin epistle to request permission to 
offer themselves, at nine o’clock on Wed- 
nesday morning, May 18th, when the exa- 
mination will begin. 

Ontet Cottear. — An election of Two 
Scholars will take place on Friday, May 
27th. Candidates must not have exceeded 
the age of 20 years, nor, if Members of the 
University, have been matriculated more 
than eight Terms. Certificates of birth 
and baptism, and testimonials of good 
conduct, must be presented to the Provost 
of Oriel, on or before Monday, May 23rd. 

Tur New Proressonsnirs.—Her Ma- 
jesty has been graciously pleased to signify 
her pleasure that the Rev. R. Hussey, 
B.D., and Student of Christ Chureh, 
should be the first Professor in Ecclesias- 
tical History; and the Rev. C. Atmore 
Ogilvie, M.A., late Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, the first Professor of Pastoral ‘Theo- 
logy—thesetwo Professorships being those 
lately founded by her Majesty's letters 
patent, and for which the University re- 
cently voted a stipend of 3002. a-year to 
each of the Professors, till the canonries 
of Christ Church with which they are 
eventually to be endowed should become 
available. For the regulation of these 
Professorships, the following Statute, 
which has been agreed on by the Board 
of Heads of Houses and Proctors, will be 
proposed to Convocation during the pre- 
sent ‘Term :— 

SECTIO I. 
STATUTUM NOVUM DE DISCIPLINA 
THEOLOGICA. 
l. 

Quum Regia Majestas gratiose signifi- 
caverit se Lecturas duas publicas in animo 
habere per Literas Patentes in Universi- 
tate Oxon, constituere et fundare, nnam in 
Theologia, quam vocant, Pastorali, (quo 
nomine continentur Pastoralis muneris 
disciplina, conciones sive homilias scribendi 
et habendi ratio, Liturgiarum cum Rubri- 
cis historia, et alia ejusdem generis, ) alte- 
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ram in Historia Ecclesiastica, veterumque 
Patrum scriptis ; atque etiam Universitati 
benigne permittere, ut temporis spatium, 
per quod singulis annis illarum disciplina- 
rum Professores in Universitate residere 
tenebuntur, ad usus suos digerat et accom- 
modet, necnon ut Professoribus conditiones 
preescribat de lectionibus legendis et audi- 
toribus erudiendis et examinandis ; porro 
quum in tota re Theologica hodie opus sit 
majori et labore et subsidio, quo melius et 
accuratius ad Sacros Ordines instituantur 
studiosi; statuit et decrevit Universitas in 
his verbis : 


§ 2. De Professoribus, 

Uterque Professor quotannis per sex 
menses in Universitate residebit inter de- 
cimum diem Octobris et primum diem 
Julii sequentis, 

Preleget uterque Professor singulis ter- 
minis assidue per sex septimanas, quatuor 
ad minimum diebus in qualibet septimana, 
facta prius, prout Statuta requirunt (Tit. 
IV. sect. 2. $2) publica per schedulas 
monitione. In hae autem parte pro uno 
wstimandi sunt termini VPaschatis et S. 
Trinitatis. 

Preter lectiones in quibus materiam 
suam generatim tractabit Professor uterque, 
catecheticas etiam lectiones habebit, in qui- 
bus scriptorem aliquem sive veterem sive 
recentiorem discutiet, verba ejus citando, 
conferendo, et de eorum sensu auditores 
interrogando: in quem finem curabit ne 
singulw auditorum Classes justo numero- 
siores tiant. 

In ceteris Theologiw partibus, Dog- 
matica scilicet, Exegetica, et Symbolica, 
lectiones habendw sunt a Regio S. Th. 
Professore et D. Margarete S. Th. Pra. 
lectore, et in Grammatica Lingue He- 
braicw a Prof. Regio istius Lingua, sicut 
jampridem consuetum est. 


§ 3. De Scholaribus. 


Scholares in S Th. habendi sunt ii, qui, 
postquam Examen publicum in Artibus 
secundum Statuta subierint, nomina sua 
ad quemlibet Professorum in S. ‘Th. detu- 
lerint, in Registrum qu oddam apud sin- 
gulos adservandum inserenda. 

Unusquisque Scholaris tenebitur viginti 
ad minimum Lectionibus in quacunque 
serie interesse. Neque licebit Professori 
testimonium alicui perhibere, nisi ei con- 
stiterit dictum Scholarem et praesentem 

fuisse et attento animo audivisse. Testi- 

monii vero hee erit formula ; 

A. R. ¢ Coll. vel Aul. 
terminum 
audirit. 


Lectiones meas per 
anno secundum statuta 
Ita testor 
Ge DP. Proftessoi —— 


| 


| 
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§.4. De Examinationibus. 

Bis in quolibet anno, terminis scilicet 
Hilariiet S. Trinitatis public habebuntur 
in S. Theol. Examinationes, loco a Vice 
Cancellario designando. 

Nullus Scholaris se examinandum sistet, 
nisi quatuor ‘Terminos post publicum 
suum in Artibus examen compleverit, et 
sex ad minimum lectionum Theologicarum 
sericbus prasentem se et attentum audito- 
rem preestiterit. Cauto semper, ne quis 
plures quam duas harum serierum in quo- 
vis termino pro forma audiat. 

Ineunte Termino Hilariiquotannis con- 
venient quatuor in S, Th. Professores una 
cum Professore Regio lingue Hebraic, 
ut ex ipsorum numero duos Examinatores 
in annum instantem eligant; et si forte 
preesentium suffragia aqualiter divisa fuc- 
rint, eligetur is, cui suffragatus est senior 
quoad gradum Professor. Quibus Exa. 
minatoribus ita electis, et Vice-Cancellario 
subinde nuntiatis, tertium aliquem e gra- 
duatis in S. Theol. vel Doctoribus in Jure 
Civili (modo in sacrum Presbyterorum 
Ordinem admissus fuerit) collegam coop- 
tabit ipse Vice-Cancellarius a graduatis in 
Sacra Theologia sollenniter convocandis 
approbandum. 

Duabus ad minimum ante habendam 
Examinationem septimanis Universitatem 
de ea re certiorem facient Examinatores, 
schedula his verbis concipienda, et usitatis 
modis pervulganda : 

Die mensis 
benda est Publica 
rium in S. Theol. 

A. B. 
C. D. > Examinatores. 
E.F. S 

Tertio ad minimum die ante inchoan- 
dam Examinationem ad Seniorem E:xami- 
natorem nomina sua Scholares curabunt 
deferri, quicunque se examinandos sistere 
velint, et simul Testimonium sibi secun- 
dum Statutum Tit. IX. Sect. 2. §. 3,a 
Publicis Examinatoribus perhibitum ex- 
hiberi, una cum aliis testimoniis, unde 
constare possit se presenti statutode Pro- 
fessoribus audiendis satisfecisse. Quo per- 
acto, nomina eorum in seriem alphebeti- 
cam rediget Examinator Senior, et publici 
juris faciet, schedula monitoria ad fores 
Scholae Theologica adfigenda. 

Examinatoribus licebit in qualibet ma- 
teria, de qua pralegerint Professores, 
Scholares examinare, habita tamen sempe) 
Theologiw Symbolica, Exegeticw, et Pas- 
toralis ratione. 

In uniuscujusque examine  prasentes 
erunt tres illi Examinatores, nist cui ob 
urgentem aliquam causam absentia veniam 
concesserit Vice-Cancellarius; quo in 


in schola ha- 
Examinatio Schola- 














casu, alium qui in Sacra Theologia ali- 
quando inceperit in absentis locum Vice- 
Cancellarius substituet. 

Piet uniuscujusque examen partim viva 
voce, partim in scriptis, prout Examina- 
toribus melius expedire videbitur. 

Post finitam uniuscujusque diei exami- 
nationem de examinatis inter se judicium 
ferent Examinatores, et quemcunque dig- 
num invenerint, ei testimonium perhibe- 
bunt sub hae forma : 

A. B. e Coll. vel Aul. 
Sacra Theologia die mensis et 
anni examinatus prout statuta 
requirunt satisfecit nobis Examinato- 
ribus. 

Ita testamur. 


- = i Evaminatores in 


E.F. \ Sacra Theologia. 


Korum autem omnium qui Testimo- 
nium obtinuerint nomina unoquoque Exa- 
minationis die in Registro peculiari inse- 
rentur penes Professorem S. Th. Regium 
post finitas Examinationes adservando ; ita 
ut si de ista re questio aliquando oriatur, 
ad Registrum hoe perpetuo possit ap- 
pellari. 

Si forte contingat aligquem hujusmodi 
testimonio indiguum reperiri, licebit tamen 
illi in sequente aliquo termino examinan- 
duim iterum se sistere. 

Peracta demum uniuscujusque Termini 
Examinatione omnium qui Examinatori- 
bus satisfecerint nomina in schedulam serie 
alphabetica dispositam rediget Examinator 
Senior ; quam quidem schedulam ad fores 
Schole Theologicw adfigi curabit sic in- 
seriptam : 

Nomina eorum qui Termino A. D 
Titulo CANDIDATORUM IN 
SACRA THEOLOGIA insig- 
nite sunt, 

A, B. 

C. D. 

E.F.S 

Denique, quod ad Examinationes at- 

tinet, effectum habebit hoe Statutum Ter- 

mino Hilarii MLDCCC.XLIV.: quod ad 

Lectiones, si modo fieri poterit, termino 
Michaelis proxime instanti. 


Scholaris in 


) Eraminatores in 
Sacra Theologia. 


In a Convocation holden on Thursday 
lust, the following gentlemen were nomi- 
nated by the Proctors to act as Delegates 
of Privileges, together with the Perpetual 
Delegates for the following year ;— Rev. 
J. F. Crouch, B.D., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi; Rev. G. Riggs, M.A., 
Queen's; Rev. W. Andrews, M.A., Fel- 
low of Exeter; Rev. S. H. Russell, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s; Rev. E. 
M.A., Demy of Magdalene. 


Fellow of 


Hl. Hansell, 
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In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the following degrees were con- 
ferred .— 

Bachelor in Divinity— Rev. W. J. lrons, 
Queen’s. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. F. Clayton, 
Student of Christ Chureh; R. C. Price, 
Student of Christ Church ; E, R. Dukes, 
Student of Christ Church; F. C. Trower, 
Fellow of Exeter: Rev. E. N, Mangin, 
Wadham Coll.; A. Mills, Balliol ; Rev. I’. 
W. Brancker, Jesus; Rev. E, Mence, 
‘Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts—J.U. Robson, Mag- 
dalene Hall, grand compounder; W. 
Grey, Magdalene Hall; 'T. Bayley, Mag- 
dalene Hall; J. Peacock, Lincoln; W. 
Clayton, Queen's; C. C. Spencer, Queen's ; 
H. St. Aubin Rogers, Exeter; H, Pigot, 
Brasenose; ‘T. Beale, Brasenose. M. J. 
T. Boys, Wadham; R. Astley, Pem- 
broke; P. P. Newington, Worcester ; W. 
(. Clack, Worcester M. Owen, Tri- 
nity; R. L. Bampfield, Trinity; S. F. 
Bignold, Balliol. 

Yesterday, Mr. J. D. B. Pollen, from 
Harrow School, was elected and admitted 
Scholar of Corpus. 

—[— 


CAMBRIDGE. 


April 9. 
On Thursday last, the following gentle- 
men were elected Scholars of Trinity, in 


this University: — Money, W. Jones, 
Twining, Atkinson, Coomb, Young, Ar- 
mitage, Grignon, Walker, W. G. Clark, 


Bowring, Hedley, Hotham, and Keary.- 
Williams, Mayne, and Rawlingson , West- 
minster School. 

Corrus Curistr Cottecre.— At a meet- 
ing of the Trustees held at the Great Hos- 
pital, Norwich, on ‘Tuesday week, it was 
ordered that the Rev. H. Banfather, B.D., 
Head Master of the Norwich Free Gram- 
mar School, be requested to purchase and 
present to Mr. J. Perowne,of Corpus Christi 
College, in this University, (son of the 
Rev. J. Perowne,) in the name of the 
Trustees, classical books to the value of 
five guineas, as a testimony of their satis- 
faction at his having obtained one of Dr. 
Bell’s Scholarships in this University, 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION——REPORT OF THE 

SYNDICATE. 

| The Notes ¢ rplanatory of the Lectures and 

| Practice of the Regius Professor of Di- 

vinity, the Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, the Norrisian Professor of 
Divinity, and the Knighthridge Profes- 


sor of Moral Theology. 
Nore A.—The 


superintendence of all 
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Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, is com- 
mitted to the Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity: who, also, is much engaged in Exa- 
minations more or less connected with 
theological studies. 

Nore B.— Memorandum of the Leetures 
delivered by the Lady Margaret Professor 
since his election in 1839, 

I. On the Early Fathers. 

Introductory Lectures, shewing, first, 
from her express declarations, and, se- 
condly, from her structure and services, 
the regard the Church of England pays to 
early antiquity : 

On the Apostolical Fathers; (the Lec- 
tures on Ignatius pretzeed by an abridge- 
ment of Bishop Pearson's Vindiciw Igna- 
tiane.) On Justin Martyr; ‘Tatian ; 
Athenagoras; Theophilus; and lreneus ; 
the last now in the course of delivery. 

The object of these Lectures is to put 
the hearers eventually in possession of the 
knowledge of all the Fathers of the first 
three centuries. ‘The plan has been to go 
through each Father in detail ; to give the 
substance of the author, where more than 
this did not seem necessary; to translate 
at full and explain where a passage was 
remarkable; and, lastly, to sum up the 
whole (with references) under several 
heads—such as, Evidences, Canon of Serip- 
ture, Interpretation of Scripture, Sacra- 
ments, Ecclesiastical Discipline and Polity, 
Points of Controversy with Rome, Classi- 
cal Illustrations, &c. 

When the Course is completed, it may 
he adjusted to the period of an undergra- 
duate’s residence in the University ; mean- 
while, parts of it are repeated, and advances 
made in it, every year. 

Il. A Course of Practical Leetures on 
the Aequirements and principal Obliga- 
tions and Duties of the Parish Priest: 

Introductory lecture on the ministerial 
character of St. Paul : 

On the reading of the Parish- Priest ; 
(advising. (1), the study of the Scriptures 
in the original language, with examples of 
the advantage of this, and other hints for 
reading them; (2), the study of the Fa- 
thers of the first three centuries, with il- 
lustrations of the benefit to be derived 
from this study; (3), the study of the 
Loglist Reformation in the documents set 
forth seriatim by the Reformers ; a list of 
these given, with remarks on each: the 
whole intended to put the students on ap- 
piving themselves to original authorities, 
as the sources of sound knowledge, and to 
divert them from such as are onty second. 
ary aod derivative) on the composition of 
sermeuns: on schools, Sunday and daily, 


Kixercises, required for the degrees of 
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tle method of establishing, maintaining, 
and conducting them: on parochial mi- 
nistrations, especially visiting the sick : on 
ordinary pastoral intercourse: on the ob- 
servance of Kubrie and Canons: on the 
general rule by which the parish priest 
should be guided. 

The Margaret Professor proposes to 
deliver this latter series of lectures, with 
such alterations or additions as may sug- 
gest themselves, every second or third 
year, so that all students intended for Holy 
Orders may have an opportunity of hear- 
ing them. 

Nore C.—Outline of the lectures deli 
vered by the Norrisian Professor since his 
election in 1838. 

I. The provision made by the Chureh 
of England for securing in Candi- 
dates for Holy Orders, 

}. Moral fitness, 

2. Literary qualifications. 

3. Soundoess in doctrine. 

Occasion is taken to explain what is ini- 
plied in subscription to Articles of Reli- 
gion generally—and in subseription to the 
Three Propositions contained in the 36th 
canon particularly — references being, at 
the same time, given to authors who have 
treated of these several subjects. 

ll. The course of reading desirable to 

be pursued by the candidate for 
Holy Orders is then considered, as 
embracing 

a. The Sacred Scriptures iw the origi- 

nal Janguages—and under this head 
is givena detailed account of some of 

1. The principal editions of the 
Ilebrew Bible and Greek Tes- 
tament, 

2. ‘The Hebrew and 
Greck Lexicons . Sacred 
Do.Concordances ) Seriptures. 

3. ‘Phe commentaries on the Old 
and New Testament. 

4. ‘Those writers who have treat- 
edot the Chronology, Geogra- 
phy, Antiquities, &c., of the 
Scriptures, 

A selection being made in each case, for 
the biblical student, of such books as seem 
to the Professor best adapted for the stu- 
dent's use and circumstances. 

3. The Prayer- Book. 

Under this head are noticed— 

1. The conformity of the English Li- 
turgy with the Scriptures, and with 
the best portions of the Liturgies of 
antiquity. 

. The modifications which the Pray- 
er- Book has undergone. 

3. The mportance of an accurate ac- 
quamtance with 


To the 
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a. The office for the Administration 
v! Baptism, 

b. Lhe office for the Administration 
of the Holy Communion. 


c. Dhe office for the Ordering of 


Deacons and Priests. 


d. Those of the XX XIX, Articles 


which treat of the Doctrine of 


the Sacraments. 

In the discussion of these several sub- 
jects references are given tosuch writers as 
treat of them respectively. 

y. The Church of England as respects her 

A. History. 

Comprising under this division notices of 
The Ancient British Chureh. 

2. The Anglo-Saxon Church. 
3. The Anglo-Norman Church. 
. The Reformed Chureh. 

The more important eras in each being 
pointed out, and books mentioned in which 
information respecting the subject-matter 
wav be obtained. 

B. Polity. 

Comprising an inquiry into 

1, The Seriptural Authority for a 

Threefold Ministry. 

2. The validity of the Orders of the 

English Church. 

The principal writers on these subjects 
being referred to as occasion requires. 

C. Controversies. With 

l. Infidelity. 

The bearing and importance of Na- 
tural Religion, as connected with 
Revelation, being pointed out. 

2. Romanism. 

Mentioning in detail the chief 
points in dispute w.th Roman- 
ists, and in the history of the Ro- 
mish Controversy in this country. 
3. Dissent. 

Marking the peculiarities of Dis- 
sent, and the different forms it 
has assumed, both doctrinally and 
in its workings. 

The writers from whom information on 
these several topics may be obtained being 
severally referred to. 

lL). Ministrations. 

1. Preaching. 

Taking occasion under this head to 
refer to sources from whence in- 
struction may be derived res- 
pecting 

a. The style and composition of 
Sermons; and then 

b. Giving a list of some authors 
whose sermons may be read with 


~ 
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advantage. 
©. Parochial Duties. 
In connexion with which such 


books are referred to, as treat ol 
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a The spiritual duties and geveral 
conduct of a clergyman, 
b. Or relate to the secular affairs of 
a parish. 
k. Endowments. 
Under this head notice is taken of 

1. The general principles involved in 
establishments, as contrasted with, 
what is called, 

rhe voluntary principle. 

Then is noticed, 

a. The origin of our parochial and 
cathedral endowments, 

b, Some of the chief points in their 
history. 

References being given to writers on 
these subjects respectively. 

Besides the several topics which have 
been thus recited, it should be borne in 
mind that the main outlines of the evi- 
dences and doctrines of Christianity are 
discussed in such portions of “ Pearson on 
the Creed” as are read and commented 
upon in the course of the Lectures. 

Nore D.—The Professorship of ‘Moral 
Theology or Casuistry” founded by Dr. 
Kuightbridge is considered by the present 
holder of it as a Professorship of Moral 
Philosophy. During the last three years 
he has delivered three courses of lectures 
upon the History of Moral Philosophy, es- 
pecially its history in England since the 
Reformation. Duringthe present year he 
is delivering a course of lectures on the dif- 
ficulties which attend the formation of a 
system of morality, and the mode of over- 
coming them. 


») 


April 16. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts. — A. S. Eddis, Trinity, 
\. J. Rogers, Jesus; G. H. Skelton, 
Christ’s ; C. J. Tindal, Trinity; H. Baber, 
Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. P. Manson, 
Trinity ; W. Collett, St. Peter's; RK. 
Goldham, Corpus Christi; J. Tomlins, 
St. John’s; W. Miniken, Catharine Hall; 
W. Inchbald, Catharine Hall; V. J. 
Stanton, St. John’s; W. Daman, Queen’s; 
E. Corbett, Trinity; C. E. Parry, Christ's; 
Rt. Middlemist, Christ's; W. M. W. Call, 
St. John’s. 

At the saine congregation the following 
graces passed the Senate :— 

‘lo sanction the payment to the late 
Viee- Chancellor of thesum of 1781. 38, 54d., 
the balance due to him on the Botanie 
Garden account for the year ending at 
Michaelinas, 1841. 

* ‘To allow the use of the Senate-house 
in the event of concerts being given at the 
ensuing Commencement, and to appumit 





























































































the Vice-Chancellor, the Master of Jesus, 
and Mr. Birkett, of Emmanuel, a Syndi- 
cate to superintend the fitting up and to 
provide for the due preservation of the 
building. 

‘¢ To allow the rooms in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum to be used in the event of a ball 
being given at the ensuing Commence- 
ment.” 

At a meeting of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society, held April the 11th, Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, one of the Vice-presi- 
dents, in the chair, a paper was read by 
Professor Challis on the differential equa- 
tions of fluid motion, and a paper by 
Professor Owen on the fossil remains of a 
new genus of Laurians, called Rhyncho- 
saurus, disovered in the new red sand- 
stones of Warwickshire. 

April 23. 

The Queen’s Professor of the Civil Law 

has resumed his Lectures, and appointed 
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the following days for examination :— k1i- 
day, May 13; Friday, May 20. 


The Vice-Chancellor has given notice 


that the examination for the Tyrwhitt’s 


Hebrew Scholarships will commence on 


the second Wednesday in May. 


On Tuesday, the 12th inst., Mr. G. PF. 
R. Weidemain, B.A., Scholar of Catha- 


rine Hall, in this University, was elected 
a Skirne Fellow of that society. 


Sr. Joun’s Cottece Votuntary CiAs-- 
sicaAL Examination, April 13.— First 
Class: Babington; Burbury; T. Field ; 
Gifford; Girling; A. M. Hoare; G. 'T. 
Hoare. Second Class: Alston ; Babb ; 
Barrett; Fellowes; Holcome ; Snowball. 

A pension of 1000. has been granted to 
the Rev. Thomas Kidd, M.A.,, of ‘Trinity 
College in this University, in considera- 
tion of services in the advancement of 
learning, as the editor and publisher of 
various works of classical literature. 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 
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BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—the Lady of 
Aleock, Rev. C., v. of Adderbury, Oxon. 
Atkinson, Rev. G. J., r. of Kettlethorp, Lin- 
colnshire. 
Atkinson, Rev. R. M., Little Cheverill, Wilts. 
Bellamy, Rev. R., r. of Blandford, Dorset. 
Birch, Rev. G. R., of Paris. 
Cartwright, Rev. W., Totterton House, near 
Ludlow. 
Chaplin, Rev. H., v.of Rhyhall, nr. Stamford. 
Collins, Rev. C., r. of Milstead, Kent. 
Collison, Rev. J. B., Edgbaston, near Buir- 
mingham. 
Corbett, Rev. A., r. of South Willingham, 
Lincolnshire. 
Despard, Rev. G. P., Redland, near Bristol. 
Dodson, Rev. J., v. of Cockerham, Lancashire. 
Fielding, Rev. H. J., r. of Langley, Derbysh. 
Gardiner, Rev. R., East Anstey Parsonage, 
Devon. 
Hawkins, Rev. H. A., v. of Topcliffe, Yorksh. 
Kinglake, Rev. W. C., r. of West Monkton, 
Somersetshire. 
Lev, Rev. W. H., Head Master of Hereford 
Cathedral Grammar School. 
Moore, Rev. C. A., Titchmarsh, Northamp- 
tonshire. 
Napleton, Rev. J. C., Worcester Coll., Oxon. 
Platton, Rev. T. P., Emmanuel! Coll., Camb. 
Round, Rev. J. T., r. of St. Runwald’s, Col- 
chester. 
Simpson, Rev. T., v. of Punnal, Yorkshire. 
Westinacott, Rev. H., r. of Chastleton. 
Whitaker. Rev. G. H., r. of Garforth, Yorksh. 
Wright, Rev. J. M., r. of Totham, Lancashire. 


Or Daucurers—the Lady of 


Alexander, Right Rev. Bishop, Jerusalem. 
Bateman, Rev. J., r. of Leak, Notts. 
Burney, Rev. C.. Sible Hedingham, Exsex. 
Christie, Rey. R. C., r. of Fretherne, Glouces 
tershire. 
Cocks, Rev. H. S., v. of Leigh, Worcestersh. 
Cooper, Rev. C. B., r. of Morley, Norfolk. 
Croly, Rev. G., r. of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. 
Davis, Rev. T., p. c. of Roundhay, Yorkshire. 
Downhall, Rev. J., c. of Blidworth, Notts. 
Eden, Rev. R., r. of Leigh, Essex, 
Evans, Rev. W. R., Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Green, Rev. C. S., Head Master of Milton 
Abbas School, Blandford. 
Greenwood, Rev. Dr., r. of Colne Engain, 
Essex. 
Hodson, Rev. Dr., Master’s Lodge, St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 
Hopper, Rev. E. H., c. of Ewhurst, Surrey. 
Jackson, Rev. H., r. of Holt, Norfolk. 
Macguire, Rev. J. H., Salford, Manchester. 
Ness, Rev. J. D., v. of Northoe, Devonshire 
Pickering, Rev. FE. H., Eton College. 
Pring, Rev. J. C., New College, Oxford. 
Roberts, Rev, G., the Vicarage, Monmouth. 
Ross, Rev. J. A, v. of Westwell, Kent. 
Scott, Rev. J. W., c. of Beaminster, Dorset. 
Smart, Rev. N., c. of West Grinstead, Wilts. 
Stephenson, Rev. L., r. of Soulderne, Oxon. 
Tatam, Rev. W. K., the Parsonage, Oswald 
twisle. 
Theobald, Rev. T. J., r. of Nunney,Somerset 
Toke, Rev. N., Godinton, Kent. 
Walker, Rev. R., St. Giles’s, Oxford. 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 
Best, Rev. F., r. of Flyford Flavell, and Ab- 


berton, Worcestershire, to Anne, e. d. of | 


Capt. G. F. Knipe. 

Blackett, Rev. J. A., v. of Heddon-on-the- 
Wall, Northumberland, to Anne, only d. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. A. Hamilton. 

Borradale, Rev. A., c. of St. Mary’s, Tothill- 
fields, to Janc Susannah, only d. of the late 
W. Morgan, Esq., of Woolwich. 

Braithwaite, Rev. G., to Margaret, e. d. of the 
Rev. W. Rawson, p. c. of Seaforth, Lanca- 
shire. 

Causton, Rev. H. C., incumbent of St. Mi- 
chael’s, Highgate, to Frances Louisa, e. d. 
of T. T. Tatham, Esq., of the same place. 

Churton, Rey. H. B. W., to Anne Maria, 
e. d. of the Rev. T. Clarke, v. of Mitchel 
Dever. 

Cooper, Rev. A., Minister of St. Mark’s, 
North Audley Street, to Harriet Grace, 
y. d. of the late Sir J. G. Shaw, Bart., of 
Kenward. 

Fortescue, Hon. and Rev. J., r. of Paltimore, 
Devon, and Prebend of Worcester, to Sophia, 
second d. of the Rev. H. Neville, of Cottes- 
more, Rutland. 

Hayes, Rev. J., incumbent of Harpurhey, 
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Manchester, to Emma, d. of the late J. Pot- 
ter, Esq., of Heavitree, Exeter. 

Hulme, Rev. W., of Balliol College, to Maria, 
y- d. of G. West, Esq., of West Monkton, 
Somerset. 

James, Rev. H., v. of Coln St. Aldwyns, to 
Miss Andrew, y. d. of the late T. Andrew, 
Esq., of Harpurtnay, near Manchester. 

Lamb, Rev. R. M., incumbent of Trinity 
Church, Over Darwen, Lancashire, to Char- 
lotte Ann, second d. of Geo. Rands, Fsq., 
Northampton. 

Milne, Rev. R. M., v. of South Mims, Mid- 
dlesex, to Mary Wilhelmina, e. d. of B. 
Currey, Esq., of Eltham. 

Moore, Rev. E., to the Lady Harriet Montagu 
Scott, y. sister of the Duke of Buccleuch. 
Myers, Rev. F., p. c. of Keswick, Cumber- 
land, to Susan, d. of J. Marshall, Esq., of 

Hallsteads, Cumberland. 

North, Rev. J., v. of Carbrooke, Norfolk, to 
Henrietta Maria, e. d. of B. Dawson, Esq., 
of Yarmouth. 

Saunders, Rey. T., v. of Moulton, near North- 
ampton, to Jane, second d. of R. Shraggett, 
Esq., of the Abbey, Southampton, 

Veysie, Rev. D., p. c. of Daventry, North- 
amptonshire, to Anne, d. of the late Ven. 
Archdeacon Watson. 


THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


rESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen :—~ 

Rev. J. Bragge, M.A., curate of St. 
Peter's, Lincoln,a silver inkstand, value 
0l., on bis leaving the curacy. 

Rev. W. Coombs, incumbent of St. 
Catherine’s, Wigan, Lancashire. 

Rev. W. Gill, vicar of Malew, Isle of 
Man. 

Rev. G. C. Gorham, late curate of St. 
Mary's Chapel, Maidenhead. 

Rev. Rufus Hutton, vicar of St. Ni- 
cholas, by Teignmoutb. 

Rev. E. Hill, perpetual curate of Hind- 
ley, Wigan, Lancashire. 

Rev. J. Jessop, British chaplain, Os- 
tena, 

Rev. G. Mansfieid, M.A., late curate of 
Christ Church, Liverpool, a bandsome 
purse by the congregation, as a token of 
their esteem and regard. 

Rev. W. Murray, rector of St. Martin's, 
Colchester. 

Rev. T. Orange, late curate of St. He- 
ler’s, Jersey. 

Rev. J. W. Richards, M.A., a silver 
inkstand by his pupils, on bis retiring 


from the head mastership of the Man- 
chester Free Grammar School. 

Rev. O. W. N. Sterling, curate of Bel- 
per, Derbyshire. 

Rev. G, Stone, M.A., vicar of Long- 
burton, Dorset, a magnificent silver salver, 
by his parishioners, on his leaving the 
parish, 

Rev. A. Tatham, rector of Boronnor, 
Cornwall. 

Rev. Edward Tottenbam, by the con- 
gregation of Laura chapel, Bath, with the 
sum of 2560/. towards the purchase of the 
chapel. 

Rev. C. Rose, a silver tea-service, by 
the parishioners of North Ferriby, York- 
shire. 

Rev. J. Porter, M.A., a silver tea- 
service, on his resigning the incumbency 
of St. John’s Church, Blackburn. 

Rev. T. W. Burrough, M.A., vicar of 
Totnes, Devon, a handsome silver ink- 
stand, pencil-case, pen-knife, desk seal, a 
memorandum case and a_ tortoise-shell 
card-case, and a complete morocco en- 
velope case, by the teachers of the Totnes 
Sunday School. 
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EVENTS OF 


BERKSHIRE, 

Wixvsor,—The first stone of the new 
Church, in the parish of Clewer, Windsor, 
was laid on Monday, April 4th, with the 
usual solemnities, by His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, It appeared from the ad- 
dress of the Honourable and Very Reve- 
rend the Dean of Windsor, that among 
the many places in Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions, where the population has outgrown 
the means of religious instruction, the 
town of Windsor, distinguished above 
others as the Sovereign’s residence, must 
be numbered, Its population amounts to 
nearly 10,000, and without including the 
Royal © Lapel of St. George, there is only 
church room for not so many as 1,600 per- 
sons. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

‘The Provost and Fellows of Eton col- 
lege have determined upon very consider- 
able alterations in the interior of their 
chapel, with a view to the increase of 
room and of accommodation for the boys. 

A very bandsome stained glass window, 
containing whole-length figures of our 
blessed Saviour, St. Peter, and St. Paul, 
executed by Mr. Williment, bas been re- 
cently presented to Medmenham Church, 
near Marlow, by Mrs. Scott Murray, of 
Danestield ; and considerable improve- 
ments in the chancel are about to be made 
by the incumbent, the Rev. J. R. Powys. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

A thorough repair of the chancel of 
Chesterton church is now in progress, 
under the direction of the Master and 
Seniors of Trinity College, who are pa- 
trons of the living. The east window, 
which has long been partly blocked up, is 
to be restored, and all the other windows 
of the chancel are to be repaired, with the 
exception of one at the western end of the 
south side, which isto be entirely blocked 
up. In the progress of the work, there 
have been discovered at the south side of 
the altar end, a piscina, and three carved 
Gothic sedilia, and on the north side an 
ambery or locker. 

CORNWALL. 

Three Romanist ladies, resident at Salt- 
ash, Cornwall, who have recently re- 
nounced the Church of Rome, were so- 
lemoly received into communion with our 
pare and apostohe branch of the Catholic 
Church. on Easter day, bv the Rev. G, H. 
Pediar, curate. 

CUMBERLAND, 

Trr tare Dr. Atrcer. — A bust of 
this distinguished ornament of the church 
ot England has just been erected in the 
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parish church of St. Bees, as a tribute to 
his great worth and usefulness. We un. 
derstand that, at the request of bis friends, 
some of his sermous are about to be com- 
mitted to the press, with a memoir by Mr, 
Canon Parkinson, 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Dersy.—On Friday, the 15th April, a 
meeting was beld in aid of the objects of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts, at the Royal Hotel, 
Derby, the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Derby in the chair. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


One of the last acts of Lord Rolle was 
the gift of 2001. in aid of the rebuilding of 
Okebampton Church, Devon, which was 
destroyed by fire a short time back. 

A daring attempt bas been made to rob 
St. Leonard’s Church, Exeter, of the com- 
munion-plate. ‘The door was forced par- 
tially open by alarge paving-stone, and 
other heavy instruments ; but the strength 
of the bolts at top and bottom effectually 
resisted all efforts to open it entirely. 
Nevertheless, the burglars obtained an 
entrance into the Church, where they 
literally smashed to pieces a chest, which 
they doubtless supposed contained pro- 
perty of value, Being disappointed in 
their search, they next attempted a small 
iron chest, in which the plate really was, 
Fortunately, however, the plate was in a 
bag in the chest, and it is supposed that 
not finding it shake, they concluded it had 
been removed altogether, and therefore 
prosecuted their efforts no further. 

Exeter Diocesan Association. — The 
Annual General Meeting of the Exeter 
Diocesan Association for the promoting 
the Employment of additional Curates in 
populous places, was beld in the castle, on 
the 3ist of March, the Venerable Archb- 
deacon Barnesin the chair. The Rev. J. T. 
Toye, joint secretary of the association, 
read the Report of their operations in the 
past year, It announced five new grants, 
and the renewal of grants in eight otber 
cases; and the addition of thirty - one 
subscribers in the past year, as well as do- 
nations amounting to 12S/. 0s. 2d. The 
report stated, that with every grant a re- 
quest bad been made for a sermon and 
collection in aid of the funds and spiritual 
usefuloess of the society, and expressed 
the bope of the committee, that their exer- 
tions would be seconded by the clergy in 
general. Tbe report shewed a present 
income of 517/. los. 6d. The committee 
further stated, that by many of the grants 
made, additional services bad been pro- 
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vided, and that the house of God had beea 
opened not less than a thousand times ia 
twelve parishes, when it would have other- 
wise remained closed, The report then 
adverted to the cases submitied to the 
committee on their granting assistance ; 
from which it appeared that a vast amount 
of spiritual services had been achieved by 
the aid of the association, which could not 
otherwise have been even attempted by 
the respecfive incumbents. A second do- 
nation of 501. had been forwarded to the 
Parent Society, in cousequence of the de- 
pressed state of its funds, which is such 
as to oblige the committee of the Parent 
Society to leave unaided several strong 
claims The report, in conclusion, adverted 
to the proceedings in aid of this associa- 
tion, which had been set on foot in Sil- 
verton, and recommended to their exten- 
sive adoption. It appeared that a penny 
subscription bad been set on foot, and that 
#1l. 15s. had resulted from the exertions 
of the worthy rector, the Rev. Dr. Tripp. 

The Treasurer (W. A. Welsiord, Esq ) 
baving read bis annual report-— 

Captain Thomas Locke Lewis, R.E., 
moved the adoption of the report, and 
briefly adverted to the satisfactory account 
given of the operations of the society, The 
motion was seconded and carried, and the 
report ordered to be printed. 

The committee for the ensuing year (in- 
cluding most of the members of the last 
year's committee, was appointed, and the 
secretaries (the Rev. Canon Bartholomew 
and the Rev. J.T. loye) and the treasurer 
were re-elected. 

Thanks were then voted to the Rev. 
Chairman, and the meeting separated, se- 
veral new subscribers having been added 
at its conclusion.— Exeter Guzette. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

Suarressury.—The new church of the 
Holy Trinity was consecrated by the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, 
on Thursday, 3ist March. This very 
handsome sacred edifice bas been erected 
from the design of Messrs. Scott and 
Moffatt, architects, London, and is capa- 
ble of accommodating a thousand persons. 
The Bishop was assisted at the altar by 
the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, and the Hon. and 
Rev. C. A. Harris, bis lordsbip’s chap- 
lains. The service was read by the Rev 
William Dansey, and a most able and elo- 
_ sermon was preached by the Rev. 

. Robins, the rector. ‘he consecration 
was attended by upwards of sixty of the 
clergy of the vicinity, and many of the 
most respectable laity. The beautiful east 
window of painted glass, given by the 


Marquis of Westminster, attracted much 
admiration, as did the elegant and bighly- 
wrought stone font, the gift of the Countess 
Grosvenor, The organ was played by Mr, 
Blunt, the organist of Winborne Minster, 
who, with the choir of that church, at- 
tended on the occasion, This inatrument, 
which is of great power and compass, and 
presented by G, Thomas, Esq., a parishi. 
oner, Was not in a state sufficiently con. 
plete to do justice to the merit of the 
builder, Mr. Sherborne, of Bach, but its 
fine mellow tones were greatly admired, 
The collection made during the reading of 
the offertory, amounted to 801., but there 
is still a deficiency of near 400/,, to defray 
the whole cost of the building. —Do set 
Chronicle, 

On Friday, the 1st of April, the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury consecrated the parish 
church of East Stower, in the Arch- 
deaconry of Dorset. It affords ample ac- 
commodation for 400 persons. rhe 
Bishop was attended to the church by the 
vicar and churchwardens of the parish, 
and a large body of the clergy of the dio- 
cese. ‘The prayers were read by the Rey, 
John Lawes, and a most impressive ser- 
mon on the text, Eccles. ix. 10, was 
preached by the Bishop, who afterwards, 
assisted by the Archdeacon of Dorset, and 
the Rev. W. K. Hamilton, canon of Salis- 
bury, administered the holy communion 
to more than thirty of the clergy, and a 
large number of the laity. The oblations 
amounted to 44/. 3s. 10$d. The Church 
was completely filled. Among the con- 
gregation were many of the gentry of the 
neighbourhood.— Dorset County Chronicle. 


Mr. G. Strickland, of Dorchester, has 
left, among other charitable benefactions, 
2001, to the Salisbury Diocesan Church 
Building Association, to which he bad 
been a subscriber for some years, and took 
great interest in its prosperity. The value 
of this admirable institution cannot be 
better exemplified than by quoting the fo!- 
lowing facts from the just published An- 
nual Report for 1841 :—** Since its com- 
mencement, no fewer than 11,895 persons 
have been furnished with church-room ; 
in obtaining which, whilst the eum of 
5948/1. hag been expended by the com- 
mittee, no less an outlay than upwards of 
50,0001. has been drawn forth from the 
public, thus carrying forward a steady ex- 
penditure of 10,0001. a-year, in promoting 
church extension in the diocese, and 
thereby opening the ministrations of the 
church annually to nearly three thousand 
persons, who beretofore bave beea virtu- 


ally excluded from her ordiuances,’’—IJ bid, 
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It is in contemplation to erect a chapel- 


of-ease at Elmore Green, in the parish of 


Gillingham, Dorset, as soon as the funds 
necessary for that purpose can be raised. 
The Diocesan Association have voted 2001, 
in aid of the project; and we are happy 
to add, that a clergyman of fortune, wholly 
unconnected with the spot, has promised 
4001. ‘This will be the fourth church, 
within his own extensive cure, which bas 
been erected, or materially enlarged, 
through the instrumentality of the present 
Vicar of Gillingham.— Ibid. 


DURHAM. 


The Rev. H. G. Liddell, rector of Eas- 
ington, is appointed a trustee of Lord 
Crewe's charities, in the place of the late 
Archdeacon Singleton. 

The late Mrs. Woodcock, of Cheltenham, 
has left to trustees the sum of 2000/. 
three per cent. consols, in trust, to pay the 
dividend thereof, for the benefit, and to- 
wards the support and maintenance, as 
well of the Church of England Charity 
Schools established at Sunderland and 
Bishop Wearmouth, as of the aged poor 
in those places, in equal shares, 

The very ancient remains of the once- 
celebrated church of St. Bede, at Jarrow, 
in the county of Durham, is about to have 
the ancient and noble pulpit restored to it 
by the liberality of a neighbouring gentle- 
man. 

The Dean and Chapter of Durham are 
advertising for proposals for the restoration 
of x portion of the masonry on the south 
side of the cathedral, the outer stone-work 
having become much decayed through the 
lapse of time. 

The following inscription has been 
chiselled on the pedestal of the Van 
Mildert monument, which is now finally 
placed in the Chapel of the Nine Altars in 


Durbam Cathedral :—‘* Gvlielmvs. Van. 
Mildert. 8S. T. P. Episcopvs Dvnelmens, 
Vixit. ann. Ixx. mens. 11. d. xv. De- 


cessit Febrvar. d. xxl. a.s. MDCXXXVI. 
Vir. inter, prastantissimos. svi, temporis 
theologos. ponendus ingenio. svbacto. 
comitate. ac. liberalitate insigni pietate, 
erga, devm, constant! qvanto. amore, in. 
litteras. sacras, profanas. qve et. sci- 
entiarvm. stvdia. abvndarit poster, wtati. 
testis. erit academia. dvnelmensis hance. 
talis. tanti, qve. Virl- imaginem. e, mar- 
more, b, m, f.c, aqvales, et, amici.” 


ESSEX. 
A praiseworthy effort is now being made 
hy some of the principal parishioners of 


Romford, headed by the excellent vicar, to 
establish an infant school in that populous 
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town, in commemoration of the baptism ot 
the Prince of Wales. 

It is said to be in the contemplation cf 
the Essex branch of the Diocesan Board 
of Education to establish a commercial 
school, in connexion with the society, in 
Rochford hundred, and Hadleigh House 
has been mentioned as an excellent situa- 
tion for the establishment. Should the 
plan be carried out, the Board will make a 
grant of 300/. for fitting up the mansion 
for the purpose, and guarantee 2001. for 
the first year as the income of the master. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


Soutnampron,—St. Lawrence’s Church 
was consecrated on March 3lst, by the 
Lord Bishop of the diocese, who preached 
an excellent sermon on the occasion, The 
corporation attended ; and a very liberal 
collection was made towards the building 
fund, to which the Lord Bishop of London 
subscribed 35l. 

Ata vestry meeting held at All Saints’ 
Church, Southampton, on Thursday, April 
14th, a church-rate was proposed and car- 
ried, by 504 votes to 82. 


W ixcurster.—The membersand friends 
of the Hants Diocesan Board of Educa- 
tion held their annual meeting in the girls’ 
room, at the National School, Winchester, 
on April 6th. The report of the progress 
of the institution was read, and the meet- 
ing addressed by several clergymen pre- 
sent, among whom was the Rev. S, Wil- 
berforce, Archdeacon of Surrey, whose 
eloquent appeal on behalf of the principles 
of moral education was much admired. 
lhe Lord Bishop of the diocese presided. 


On Advent Sunday last, a sermon was 
preached in the churches of the diocese, 
at the request of the Lord Bisbop, in be- 
half of the Winchester Diocesan Church 
Building Society. The sum collected, ac- 
cording to the returns made to the Rev, W. 
H. Gunner, the treasurer, amounts to rather 
more than 2800/. A few parishes have not 
made any returns, 


The ceremony of laying the foundation 
stone of anew church on Colden Common, 
near Winchester, by Lady Mildmay, took 
place on the 5th of April. Her ladyship 
was conducted to the platform by the Rev. 
Dr. Garnier, Dean of Winchester, and se- 
veral of the clergy of the neighbourhood. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Herrronp Catueprar.—The gum of 
12,000/, is now guaranteed, leaving a defi- 
ciency of 8,000/., the estimates being, for 
the entire restoration, 20,000/. 
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LANCASHIRE, 


On the 28th of March, the foundation 
stone of the fourth church of the Ten 
Churches’ Association was laid by Robert 
Gardner, Esq., in the presence of 5000 
persons, and the whole of the clergy of 
Manchester. The church will be dedicated 
to St. Barnabas, and will accommodate 
1100 people. It is situated in a very 
densely- -populated district, called Isling- 
ton, and the site for it, in "Rodney- street, 
was given by W. Faulkner, Esq. 


At the Liverpool assizes, on April Oth, 
the Rev. Joshua Paley, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, incumbent of Pemberton, near 
Wigan, obtained a verdict, with 507. 
damages, against a person named Farri- 
mond, for slander. 


Conversions From Metuopism. — 
During the last year, eight Methodist 
preachers of Bolton, Lancashire, renounced 
their errors, and obtained admission to the 
privileges of Chureh communion. The 
following particulars are from the preface 
to the sermon preached at the opening of 
Christ Church, Bolton (late Ebenezer 
chapel), by the Rev. James Slade, vicar 
of Bolton. ‘“ The congregation at Eben- 
ezer chapel belonged to what is called the 
Methodist New Connexion. ‘The Rev. 
Thomas Berry, minister of the chapel, bad 
loug been greatly dissatisfied with the 
system of dissent, a fact which he never 
concealed, Last vear an opening presented 
itself for the disposal of the chapel; and 
it appeared that his desire to join the Es- 
tablished Church was shared by some of 
the leading members of his congregation. 
Upon this, he communicated with me, and, 
as bis character was well known to me, I 
directly laid the case before the Bishop, 
who at once consented to ordain Mr. Berry, 
provided that the congregation and chapel, 
with all its appurtenances, were transferred 
to the Church. With the exception of a 
small portion of the people, this entire 
transfer was readily agreed to be made. 
The Bishop accepted the promise held out, 
and Mr. Kerry was ordained accordingly. 
It was now found that his coadjutor in the 
ministry of the chapel bad previously 


formed an intention of leaving it, and of 


going to the university. Six of the local 
preachers also came over to the Church ; 
as did all the trustees, who had long been, 
like their minister, much dissatisfied ; as 
did likewise the greater portion of the 
school, both of teacbers and scholars. The 
building was licensed, till the consecration 
can take place, and was opened as soon as 
the requisite alterations were made.” 
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LEICESTERSHIRE, 

Hrxexiry.—On Sunday, the 17th April, 
the Sacrament of Baptism was adminis- 
tered in this church to the extraordinary 
number of 99 persons, in which number 
were upwards of 20 adults. And in the 
evening of the same day a most impressive 
and appropriate sermon was preached by 
the Rev. A. A. Aylward, minister of the 
same church, to a large and attentive con- 
gregation ; setting forth and explaining, i 
a very solemn manner, the ‘dibenen- 
bility, and also the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments of the church when properly admi- 
nistered and received, This certainly 
speaks loudly of the estimation in which 
our established church is held, even in 
the present day. 


MIDDLESEX, 


On the 24th of March, the Bishop of 


London held a Confirmation of the juvenile 
grec and gentry in the C hapel Royal, 

. James's. The Countess Delawarr and 
a Ladies West, Lady Eliot, Lord Rad- 
stock, and Lord Prudhoe, were among the 
nobility present. 

The lords of the Admiralty intend to 
appoint a chaplain to each of ‘the four di- 
visions of marines, and to appropriate 
some place in each barrack for Divine 
worship. 

Her Majesty, the Queen Dowager, with 
her accustomed liberality, has sent 5002. 
(in addition to a former donation of 1001.) 
to the treasurer of the Bethnal-green 
Churches Committee, in aid of the funds 
for completing the work of supplying ten 
additional churches, schools, and par- 
sonage-houses to that parish. 

The new church for the Liberty of the 
Rolls, in Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
lane, is nearly completed, and is expected 
will be consecrated in May. ‘The style is 
Gothic, and the pews, &e., are of carved 
oak. 

Sr. Groror’s, Broomsaury.—It is in 


contemplation to place in the campanile of 


this church a peal of eight musical bells, 
the tenor to be ahout eighteen or tw enty 
hundred weight. The whole of the ex- 
penses will he defrayed by a voluntary sub- 
scription of the inhabitants of the parish. 
His Grace the Duke of Bedford bas sub- 
scribed. ‘The cost will be about 7001, or 
8002 

Ture Soxs or tHe Crercy.—tThe re- 
hearsal of the music will take place at St. 


Paul’s Cathedral, on Tuesday, the 10th of 


May, and the anniversary on Thursday, 
the 12th of May. ‘The Sermon will be 
preached by the Ven. Samuel Wilberforce, 
.1)., Archdeacon of Surrey. 
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Brtenat-Gaeey Cavncues,—1 he third 
of the ten new churches proposed to be 
erected in the populous parish of Bethnal- 
green is now finished. The church is 
situate on Friar’s Mount, and is a very 
large and convenient building. Many of 
the seats are free and unappropriated, and 
the others are to be let at a price which 
will bring them within the means of the 
tradesmen and artisans who reside ia that 
neighbourhood. 

Three years have elapsed since the 
Bishop of London issued his proposals 
for ten additional churches, school-houses, 
and parsonages in this vast parish, Se- 
venty-five thousand pounds were required, 
and sixty-tbree thousand have been already 
subscribed. ‘Two churches have been 
consecrated ; one will be consecrated on 
Monday ; three more are in progress. 
Fight sites out of the ten have been pro- 
cured ; and the sum of 12,000/. only is now 
required to complete the work of giving 
churches, clergymen, and schools, to a po- 
pulation of 74,000 souls, who have hitherto 
been almost entirely destitute of ail ex- 
ternal means of spiritual and moral im- 
provement. 

On Thursday, March 24th, his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury held a 
general confirmation for the City of Lon- 
don, at the parish church of St, Mury-le- 
Bow. The number of candidates was 
larger than on any former occasion. The 
important rite of confirmation was ex- 
plained, its apostolical character contended 
for, and its obligations enforced. The 
young persons then received imposition 
of bands from the Archbishop, and, in the 
presence of the church, solemaly ratified 
their baptismal vows. 


Prorosep Scuoor ror Sons ot Cieroy- 
men, &c.——The provisional committee ot 
this institution are endeavouring to carry 
out the plan of it in a manner which they 
trust will be of much benefit to the clergy 
possessed of small livings, with regard to 
the education of their sous. 

lt bas been agreed, that the nomination 
payments on the part of clergymen wish- 
Ing to nominate their own sons, need not 
be made in one sum, but by instalments; 
and that the right to nominate sball com- 
mence after payment of balf the required 
sum ; the remaiming half to be paid by in- 
stalments in a similar manner withia two 
years. 

In cases of death, and where no privi- 
lege has been exercised, either all moneys 
received will be returned, if required, or 
the right of nomination be given to legal 
representatives, acting solely forthe benefit 
ot the donor's family. 
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The sum of 30,000/., mentioned in the 
first prospectus, will not be required for 
some length of time; the design of the 
committee being to engage in no building 
expenses, until it sball be shewn clearly 
that the whole scheme is worthy of en- 
couragement; it being easy to obtain the 
necessary accommodation, and to carry on 
the business of the school, for a time at 
least, in some hired bouse or houses, made 
fit for such purposes, in some central situ- 
ation, not too far from London, and acces- 
sible by railroad. 


The plan of education will embrace, in 
addition to sound religious teaching, in- 
struction in the Greek and Latin classics, 
matLematics, modern languages, and draw - 
ing, under the direction of the best masters 
that can be obtained ; and the character of 
the whole establishment will be that of a 
school, and not a college. 


The provisional committee do not now, 
as was first contemplated, consider a pub- 
lic meeting in London necessary. From 
information already obtained, they are 
satisfied, that all that is required might be 
effected by means of private correspond- 
ence, and occasional public advertisements. 

Should any of the clergy or laity, who 
have not yet expressed their opinions and 
wishes, feel disposed to join in this un- 
dertuking, the honorary secretaries re- 
spectfully request that early communica. 
tions may be made to them, which wil! be 
attended to immediately. 


The tenths due at Christmas last, from 
the clergy, are now payable to the trea. 
surer to the governors of Queen Anne's 
Bounty. The amount is the same as 
marked in the Liber Regis, with the addi. 
tion of sixpence. 

Cuuncu Missionary Sociery.—The 
Anniversary Sermon will be preached on 
Monday evening, the 2nd of May, at the 
parish church of St. Bride, Fleet-street, 
by the Rev. Hugh Stowell, M.A., minister 
of Christ Church, Salford, Manchester. 
Divine service to begin at balf-past six 
o'clock. The Annual Meeting will be 
held at Exeter Hall, Strand, on Tuesday, 
the Srd of May. The chair to be taken 
by the Right Hon, the President, at ten 
o'clock precisely. A Meeting of the So- 
ciety will also be held at Exeter Hall, in 
the evening of the same day, The cbair 
to be taken at six o'clock precisely. 


Harrow. — Scnotarsniep Examina- 
rion. Easter, 1842.—The examiners 
(the Rev. Charles Merivale, B.D., and 
the Rev. A. P. Stanley, M.A.,) placed the 
first ten candidates as follows :—1. Co- 
lenso, (scholar elect.) 2%. Spottiswode, 
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sen., (scholar. elect.) 3. Barclay. 4. 
Boileau, Pollen. 5. Lawson. 6. Young, 
sen. 7, Ripley. 8 M. Smythe. 9. 
Grant, seo. 10. Holland. Mr. B. H. 
Drury, and Mr. J. .P. Birkett, assistant- 
masters of the school, were last week 
elected fellows of Caius and Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 

Cuarter House.—At the annual ex- 
amination of Cartbusians at Easter, the 
following young gentlemen bave this year 
obtained exhibitions for the Universities, 
viz —E, Palmer, also gold and silver 
medals; W. Hale, J. R. Paris, E. Great- 
orex, W. Wright, and H. Ellis. 

The Lord Bisbop of London will hold 
bis annual Confirmations for tbe metro- 
politan parishes at the following times and 
places :—Monday, May 2, in the parish 
charch of St. Marylebone. Tuesday, 
May 3, St. James’s, Westminster. Wed- 
nesday, May 4, Christ Church, Newgate- 
street, Monday, May 9, St. Luke's, 
Chelsea. Tuesday, May 10, St. Mary’s, 
Whitechapel. Wednesday, May 11, St. 
Mary’s, Islington. Divine service will 
commence each day at 11 o'clock. 

Trmes, (Partiamentary Parer.)— 
A return of all agreements for the commu- 
tation of tithes which bave been confirmed 
by the Tithe Commissioners in England 
and Wales from the ist of July, 1841, to 
the Ist of January, 1842, (in continuation 
ofthe order of last session, No. 46;) and 
also, a return of all awards for the commu- 
tation of tithes which have been confirmed 
by the Tithe Commissioners in England 
and Wales from the Ist of July, 1841, to 
tbe ist of January, 1842, (in continuation 
of the order of last session, No. 46.) The 
gross total rent-charges in the counties of 
England and Wales amount to 461,530/. 

The Bisbop of Ripon bas consented to 
preach the Anniversary Sermon before the 
assembled charity schools at the cathedral 
church of St, Paul, on Thursday, the 2nd of 
June next. 

Tbe custom of inlaying ancient gothic 
tiles for the floors of churches is about 
being revived, and many are now being 
manutactured for this purpose at the fac- 
tory of Mr. Minton, of Stoke-upon-Trent. 
The finest examples known at present are 
at Great Malvern church ; the Chapter- 
house, Westminster; Winchbesterand York 
Cathedrals; and the Prior Chapel, Ely. 

Mr. Hvuitan’s Musreat Crasses.— 
The first great choral meeting of these 
classes was held on the evening of the 
13th April, at Exeter Hall, for the purpose 
of shewing tbe proficiency which they bad 
acquired by Wiihelm’s system. The or- 
chestra was divided into ‘‘ reserved seats” 


Vou. XX1.— May, 1842. 
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for the more distinguished portion of the 
auditors, amongst whom were His Roytl 
Highness Prince Albert, the Duke’ of 
Wellington, the Archbishops of Canter. 
bury and York, the Bishop of London, 
and Lord Wharncliffe, who, as Presidant 
of the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education, under the sanction of which 
these classes were formed, was loudly 
cheered as he entered: the noble lord was 
carried to bis seat in a sedan-chair. The 
concert was divided into two parts, of 
which the first comprised various psalms 
and bymns, The effect of such an un- 
precedented number of voices was most 
singular and imposiog, and considering 
that there was no instrument to guide the 
singers, their general precision was re- 
markable. 

Cotoniat Bisuors —The success which 
has attended the Bishop of London’s Pas- 
toral Letter in behalf of the Additional Co- 
lonial Bishoprics is very encouraging. 
The collections have already produced 
more than 7500/1 ; and as there are still 
about 150 returns to be made, there can be 
little doubt that the whole will amount to 
upwards of 8000/. 

NORFOLK, 

Cuurcu-rate, St. Marcaret’s, Lynn, 
—For the rate, 430; against the rate, 
221; leaving a majority of 209 in favour 
of the rate. Last year, at the conclusion 
of the poll for the church-rate of the same 
parish, the majority in favour of the rate 
was 123. 

Norwicn Diocese. — The Venerable 
Archdeacon Berners beld bis visitation on 
Monday, the 4th of April, in the parish 
church of Stowmarket, for the deaneries of 
Bosmere, Claydon, and Stow. ‘The at- 
tendance of the clergy was large, and 
nearly the whole of the churchwardens 
were present. Prayers having been read 
by the vicar of Stowmarket, an appropriate 
and impressive sermon, from Romans, 
xiv. 19, was preached by the Rev. N. J. 
Stubbin, rector of Somersham. Twenty. 
five of the clergy dined with the Archdea- 
con. The Bisbop has determined to revive 
the ancient office of Rural Dean through. 
out bis diocese, and the appointment of 
two of the incumbents in each deanery is, 
we believe, to take place forthwith. The 
Archdeacon explained to the clergy the 
duties which would belong to this useful 
and ancient official dignitary in the church, 
and read the Bishop’s excellent and serious 
instructions, which will be issued to the 
Rural Deans—making at the same time 
some judicious observations on the advan- 
tages to be derived, and the mode of car. 
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rying out the Bisbop’s intentions, for the 
good and the spiritual welfare of the 
cburch, 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


It is rumoured that the elegant new 
church recently erected at Hawick, at the 
sole expense of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
and intended as a chapel of ease to the 
parish, is not to be opened until the dif- 
ferences at present existing between the 
Scottish Establishment and the civil autho- 
rities are settled, Morning Herald. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


On Sunday, the 17th April, quite unob- 
served by any one, the sum of one hundred 
pounds, in bank-notes, was left in the 
vestry of All Saints’ Chapel, Bath, after 
divine service. It bas been applied to 
the purposes contemplated by the charita- 
ble and Christian donor. 

On Sunday, the 10th April, the sum of 
531. was collected at the Octagon Chapel, 
on behalf of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, after 
an impressive sermon preached by the 
Ven. the Archdeacon of Bath.— Bath 
Chronicle. 

Cuurcu-ratre at Tauntox.—tThe Vicar 
of ‘Taunton St. Mary Magdalen, having 
offered to new pew the church throughout 
with oak wainscoting, to extend the west- 
ern gallery, to introduce stoves, to put in 
a rich stained window at the eastern end, 
and a stone communion screen, and make 
other improvements, at an expense of 
about 30001, thereby gaining about 450 
free seats, and rendering the interior of 
the church one of the most commodious 
and beautiful in England, without any ex- 
pense to the parish, provided the parish 
would at the same time perferm the imme- 
diate necessary repairs to the roof, walls, 
and windows, a vestry meeting was held 
on the 17th March, to propose a rate of 
10d. in the pound, towards the performance 
of the necessary substantial repairs of the 
church ; no rate having been made for 
three years past. The rate was accord- 
ingly proposed and carried by a majority 
of nearly two to one in its favour, 

Society FoR Promoinc Craisrian 
Kxrow.epce.—T he annual meeting of the 
Bath and Bedminster District Committee 
of this ancient and admirable Society was 
held on April 19tb, In the morning, an ex- 
cellent sermon was preached at Trinity 
Chureh, by the Hon, and Rev. W. T, Law, 
M.A,, Chancellor of the Diocese, from 
Deut. xi. 18, 19. There was a very large 
attendance of the clergy in their canonicals. 
About 3500 children of the schools in con- 
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nexion with the National Society, attended 
at Trinity Church, and at the Abbey, where 
divine service was performed by the Rev. 
G. Gardiner, The children afterwards 
returned, in procession, to Weymouth 
House, where a large plum cake was pre- 
sented to each, We may mention that 
about 2000 of the children attend the daily 
schools of our city. The assembly of so 
many little ones on this occasion pre- 
sented a most interesting spectacle, which 
gave the highest gratification to all who 
witnessed it. 

The annual meeting took place at the 
Assembly Rooms, at balf-past one—the 
Ven. the Archdeacon of Bath in the chair. 

Taunron.—The fine new church erected 
at this place, and dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, is nearly ready for consecration, 
which ceremony is expected to be per- 
formed in a short time. 

Bristrot.—We bear with pleasure that 
the splendid chapel built for the Irvingites, 
on St. Augustine’s Back, in this city, is 
likely to be purchased and dedicated to the 
service of the church.— Bristol Journal. 


Jobn Martin, Esq., M.P. for Tewkes- 
bury (who possesses extensive landed pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood), bas given a 
piece of ground bebind Rennison’s Baths, 
as the site of a church,—Bath and Chel- 
tenham Gazette. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has 
transmitted, through Earl Howe,adonation 
of 201. to the fund for the erection of Nor- 
bury Church, Staffordshire. 

The Lichfield Diocesan Board of Edu- 
cation held their annual meeting recently ; 
the Dean of Lichfield, the Archdeacons of 
Stafford, Derby, and Salop, and many of 
the clergy and other members of the board, 
together with about 700 children who are 
in union with the board in Lichfield and 
its immediate vicinity, attended divine 
service at the Cathedral, Lichfield. 

The respected vicar of Walsall, the Rev. 
G. Fisk, LL.B., has been compelled, by 
impaired bodily health, to relinquish for a 
season the duties of bis ministerial office. 


At the quarterly meeting of the com- 
mittee of the Lichfield Diocesan Church 
Extension Society, held at Wolverhampton, 
March Slst, the following grants were 
made :—repewing Measbam Church, 501. ; 
ditto, Kniveton, 221, ; ditto, Horton, 304. ; 
parsonage-bhouse for a church built last 
year at West Bromwich, 200/ ; new church 
at Tean, in the parish of Checkley, 250%. ; 
ditto, at Codnor, in the parish of Hannor, 
3501. Total, 902i. 
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SUFFOLK. 

The council of King’s College, London, 
having received the Free Grammar-school 
of Woodbridge into union, intend award- 
ing an annual college prize to the best pro- 
ficient at the periodical examination, pre- 
viously to the Midsummer vacation, 


Irswicn. —Some sensation has been 
caused in the parish of St. Mary Tower, in 
consequence of the Rev. W.N. Leger. 
the perpetual curate, having, in compliance 
with his previously announced intention, 
declined to read any valedictory benedic- 
tion after the Nicene creed, and previous 
to the celebration of the Lord’s supper, 
The organs of radicalism and dissent bave 
laid bold of this circumstance to indulge 
their rancorous feelings against a minister 
of the church, and we bear that a number 
of the reverend gentleman's parishioners 
intend waiting on him this day, with an 
address of remonstrance, We are sorry 
that this step should be resorted to, and 
are persuaded it must have been without 
due consideration and inquiry. There has 
been nothing done contrary to the order of 
the church service, and nothing to which 
the sober-minded Christian can object. If 
ever the time arrives when it becomes im- 
perative upon the bearers to remonstrate 
with their spiritual guide it is when false 
doctrine, heresy, and schism, are preached 
among them, but to remonstrate when 
there is, in reality, no ground of complaint, 
is to act uncharitably, and in all respects 
disadvantageously to their own characters. 
—Ipswich Journal, 

On March Sist, the annual meeting in 
behalf of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts was beld at the 
Guildhall, Bury, the Right Honourable 
Earl Jermyo, M.P., in the chair, The 
Rev, H. Hasted read the report, which 
urged the important services of the so- 
ciety in the colonies, and its increasing 
claims upon the members of the church, 
of which it bad been styled “ the right 
arm.” A letter that day received from 
one of the secretaries, stated, that till last 

vear the funds had, for four or five years, 
heen increasing in the proportion of 50 per 
cent. each year; last year they could 
hardly expect so much, as a considerable 
sum, which would otherwise bave come 
into the general fund, was paid through 
the collections under the Queen’s letter, 
which was a separate fund; and 40,0001, 
was collected for the kindred object of the 
Colonial Bishopric fund ; yet the funds of 
the Society had increased from 40,000/. to 
12,0001. But very much more was wanted. 
It is quite overwhelming to see the new 


fields opening, and to bear of the wants of 
churches and clergymen amongst the Bri- 
tish settlers in the colonies. ‘The receipts 
of that particular district were much the 
same as last year, In illustration of the 
certainty with which the provision of new 
churches was followed by an increase of 
worsbippers, Mr. Hasted mentioned, that 
in Bury, although the building of the new 
church might be supposed to have diverted 
part of the congregations of the old ones, 
the number of communicants at the latter, 
on Good Friday and Easter Sunday last, 
was larger than ever known, The resolu- 
tions were proposed and seconded by the 
High Sheriff and Lord Arthur Hervey, 
H. Wilson, Esq, and the Rev. Mr. Saw. 
bridge, the Rev. Dr. Dicken and the Rev, 
Mr. Sparkes, RK. Bevan, Esq., and the 
Rev. Mr. Rickards, Lieut.-Colonel Rus} - 
brooke, M.P., and the Rev. G. J. Haggite, 


The first stone of the new church in 
Stowupland, a bamlet of Stowmarket, will 
be laid, in the course of a week or two, 
by Charles Tyrell, Esq., of Polstead and 
Gipping Halls. The Marquis of Bristol 
contributed a munificent donation of 507, 
in the first instance, on condition that it 
should be established as a consecrated 
church. This encouraged the promoters 
of the work to undertake the effort, which 
is now almost successful. £30 per annum 
is obtained in aid of this additional church 
and curate for this extensive benefice, 
which contains 4000 souls,and bas church 
room for only 1400, in one church in the 
county town of Stowmarket; but a further 
sum is still wanted for a house,—Bury 
Herald. 


SURREY. 


Church extension is proceeding succoss- 
fully in the large and very populous parish 
of Lambeth, The rector of the parish pro- 
posed, about two or three years ago, a plan 
for erecting three new churches, in addi- 
tion to the others be‘ore erected, to meet 
the demands of the still growing popula- 
tion. Two of those new churches are al- 
ready built and consecrated. It is now 
proposed to erect a third church in the 
densely peopled district of the Waterloo- 
road. In that district there now exists 
only one chureb, with a population of 
30,000 souls. Funds nearly sufficient for 
the purpose are already obtained. Her 
Majesty the Queen made a munificent 
donation, some time since, of S00/. for the 
three churches ; and her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager has recently most liberally made 
a donation of 501. to the church now in- 
tended, in addition to other donations from 
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rw ee the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of Winchester, &c. 
Brixton,—Shortly before three o'clock, 
Sanday afternoon, April 24th, the inbabi- 
taats of Kennington, Brixton, and the ad- 
jacent » were dreadfully alurmed by 
the sudden falling of the steeple of Brix- 
ton Ubureh (St. Matthew's), which bad 
been struck by lightning during the storm. 
For some time the test apprehensions 
were entertained for the safety of the 
church, which was generally supposed to 
be on fire; hut weare happy in being able 
to state that no furtber mischief was sus- 
tained, ‘The steeple fell upon the top of 
the belfry, otherwise it is very probable 
that several lives would have been sacri- 
ficed, A boy who was ringing the bells 
for afternoon service had botb bis arms 
broken by the fall of a stone. 
Consecration oF Emmanvuet Cuvurcn, 
Campenweit.—The ceremony of conse- 
cration of the above church, built on a site 
of freehold ground presented gratuitously 
by Sir Edward Smythe for that purpose, and 
situate on the west side of Camberwell-road, 
took place on Saturday, the 25rd April, the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, bishop of the 
diocese, officiating on the occasion. The 
church is built at the expense of 60001. ; 
1000/. of which bas been furnished by the 
Commissioners for Building Churches, 
20001. by Sir Edward Smythe, (in addi- 
tion to the ground), and various smaller 
subscriptions from public societies and 
private individuals. The edifice is built 
in the Norman style of architecture, and 
basa very neat and tasteful appearance. 
There are fifty pews in the body of the 
eburch appropriated as free sittings for 
poor persons. His lordship preached a 
most eloquent and energetic sermon, select- 
ing bis text from 2 Kings, xviii. 5. The 
Rev, R. Fayrer, M.A., 18 the appointed 
incumbent. ‘The church has been com- 
pleted with great rapidity, the first stone 
being only laid in June last. 


SUSSEX. 

The Dean of Chichester bas given a 
splendid painted glass window to the 
Chichester cathedral, which is now being 
put ap in the east window of that sacred 
edifice. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 


Lord Leigh bas muniticently presented 
the intended new church at Stoneleigh 
with 1000/., and contributed 5001, to the 
Building Fund. The vicar bas also given 
S001, and the remaining sum has been 
subscribed for by the owners and oc- 
cupiers of land in the parish. 
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Rucay Scnoor.—The masters have re- 
cently establisbed six scholarships for 
students at this institation, three being 
worth 30/, a-year, and three 20/, Each 
scholarship is tenable for three years, so 
that there will be a vacancy in each class 
of scholarships every year. They are 
open to all boys below the sixth form. At 
the first election, which has just taken 
place, the first scholarsbip was adjudged 
to Smith, minor, and the second to Smith, 
major. 

WILTSHIRE, 


Tue Bisnop oF Satispury aND THE 
Biste Society.—It seems the valuable 
letter addressed by our diocesan to Mr, 
Brandram, the Clerical London Secretary, 
was officially laid by bim before the com- 
mittee on the 7th of March last, when the 
following resolutions were passed :— 

** Resolved, That while this committee 
receive with much regret the above com- 
munication from the Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury, they would at the same time convey 
to bis lordship their thanks for the cour- 
teous, kind, and candid manner in which 
his views are expressed. 

‘Resolved, That it is most respectful 
to bis lordship not to offer any remarks in 
reply to the chonevilticds in his letter ; but 
they trust that this silence will not be 
construed as admitting, on their part, the 
correctness of his lordship’s views.” 

A national school, in connexion with 
the Diocesan Board of Education, is forth- 
with to be erected at Marshwood, in the 
parish of Whitchurch canonicorum, in the 
diocese of Salisbury, on a site near the 
new church, given for that purpose by 
C, B. Tucker, Esq., of Chard, The Queen 
Dowager has subscribed 10/, towards 
carrying the design into effect. 

We have heard that it is the intention 
of the patron of the united livings of 
Netherbury and Beaminster, Wilts, (now 
void by the death of the Rev. W. J. Brook- 
land,) to disunite them under the powers 
of the Ist and 2n1 Vict., c, 106, and form 
them into separate and distinct benefices. 
— Dorset Chronicle. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Hartlebury Castle, now under repair, is 
to be the future residence of the Bishop of 
Worcester; and the palace in that city is 
to be appropriated to the dean. 

Worcester Drocesan Boarp or Epu- 
cation.—The following grants have re- 
cently been made: 100/. towards erecting 
school-rooms in connexion with St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Birminghem ; 30/. a-vear, 
for two years, towards carrying on Bisbop 
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Ryder’s. church schools, Birmingham ; 
50d. towards altering the Droitwich national 
school-rooms ; 50/. towards schools at Lye 
Waste; 351. towards Halesowen infant 
schools; 45/, towards Halesowen national 
schools ; 50/. towards purcbasing St. Cle- 
meat’s school-rooms for the use of the 
National Society ; 201. towards erecting a 
school-room in the parish of Studley, 
Warwickshire ; 70/. towards erecting a 
school-room in the parish of Bredicot, for 
the use of the children of that and the 
neighbouring parishes; and 10l, a-year, 
for two years, towards the salary of the 
master. 


KipperMinster.—A meeting of the sub. 
scribers to the fund for erecting a new 
church in this town was held at the 
vestry-room adjoining the parish church, 
on Tuesday, April 19th, when the con- 
tracts furnished by different parties for the 
building were taken into consideration, 
Mr. Herring, of Swan-street, was the for- 
tunate competitor for the execution of the 
work, The style of architecture will be 
Gothic, and the tower will be surmounted 
with aspire. The new church will afford 
accommodation for 1250 sittings, of which 
number 850 are to be free and unappropri- 
ated. The site has been judiciously se- 
lected in a field adjoining the Blakebrook 
road, whence the sacred edifice will be 
seen to great advantage, 


YORKSHIRE. 


Howpen Cuurcu.—The interior of the 
nave of this once beautiful collegiate 
cburch, being devoted to the public wor- 
ship of this widely-extended parish, is now 
undergoing a thorough cleaning and beau- 
tifying ; and it is our pleasing duty to 
notice the introduction of three splendid 
Stained glass windows, It is highly 
honourable to those whose indefatigable 
exertions have been the means of raising 
tke requisite funds, without casting one 
single farthing’s burthen upon the parish 
rates, That the vicar has given his cordial 
approbation and ably seconded the exer- 
tions of the churchwardens, must be freely 
and fully admitted, and they are desirous 
of thus publicly recording their thanks to 
the rev. gentleman for the readiness at 
all times evinced by him in giving bis ad- 
vice and assistance, Ihe windows con- 
tain the armorial bearings of the nobility 
and gentry, who bave so kindly interested 
themselves in the repair of the church. 

We understand the churchwardens in- 
tend to introduce stained glass into the 
tracery of the north side windows, and a 
liberal subscription bas been commenced 





by the inhabitants towards mearag gee 
same into effect, |... ai W to qodal 

At a recent religious meeting io Breil 
ford, the Rev. Dr. Hook, vigar of Leeda, 
made the following statement, which was 
received with loud congratulation :— 
“‘ Very lately, an arcbitect called on, me, 
and told me that an individual, whose 
name be could not meation, bad desired 
him to state, that if | would find a site, he 
would erect a church at en expense of 
50001., and give 5000), more for aa endow- 
ment. His name | am not to know, as he 
is not desirous of public notice,” 

The Marquess of Ailesbury laid the 
first stone of the new church at East Graf. 
ton on 12th April. 

Yorx Muysren Restroratimoy. —On 
April 7th, a meeting of the nobility and 
gentry of this county was held in the 
Festival Concert Room, York, The Lord 
Mayor of York and Lord Wenlock moved 
that Lord Wharncliffe take the chair; and, 
after a short speech from his lordship on 
taking bis seat, the Rev. Mr, Creyke, 
chairman of the restoration committee, 
read a very lengthy and encouraging report 
of that body, detailing the progress made, 
the amount of money expended, and in 
what manner. Sundry expenses were 
enumerated, making in all an expenditure 
of 13,9591. 7s., leaving a balance due from 
the treasurer of 377, 16s. 5d., but of this 
about 91/, was subscriptionsunpaid. The 
report was adopted. In the course of the 
meeting it was stated that the sum now 
wanted to complete the restoration of the 
parts of the building injured by fire would 
be 90001, exclusive of about 1200/1, the 
cost of a peal of bells; 4000/. of this the 
dean and chapter agreed to provide, and 
for the remaining 5000/, they looked to 
the public.—Leeds Mercury. 

Mr. Jobn Dale, bookseller, whose goods 
were lately seized under a warrant of dis- 
traint for church-rates, was, at the vestry 
meeting on 29th March, unanimously 
elected churchwarden of the parish of 
Bradford. The vicar subsequently nomi- 
nated Mr. John Bower, solicitor, as his 
warden. An attempt was afterwards made 
to have the parish records and documents 
transferred to the custody of Mr. Dale, but 
it failed for want of due notice, as the vicar 
refused to put the motion, This proceed- 
ing bas some reference to the suits now 
pending against recusant parishioners, 

On Thursday, April 14th, the church at 
Roos, near Patrington, in Yorkshire, was 
re-opened. Itsside aisles have been solidly 
rebuilt in stone, the pewing taken down, 
and open oak seats of great beauty and 
solidity substituted ; the chancel has’ been 
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repaired, an apparatus for warming tbe 
church with hot water introduced ; the 
windows have been reglazed, and the mul- 
lions restored ; apainted window (by Guil- 
limot) has been put up, together with vari- 
ous ornaments in tabernacle works of the 
most beautiful description. The painting 
of texts on the walls in rubrica! letters, and 
the manner in which the scrolls containing 
them are supported by figures, is particu. 
larly interesting. The Rev. Charles 
Hotbam, rector of Roos, and rural dean of 
South Holderness, is understood to have 
expended nearly 2000/, upon the works, 
independently of what was contributed by 
the parish. The church was crowded to 
excess at the time of re-opening; and a 
large body of the adjoining clergy attended. 
The sermon was preached by the Veuer- 
able Archdeacon Wilberforce, after whicha 
collection was made during the reading of 
the offertory, in aid of the funds of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. The Holy Communion 
was administered by the archdeacon, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Mr. Bentinck, canon of 
Westminster, the Rev. C hristopher Sykes, 
and the Rev. Charles Hothanr, It was 
very numerously attended. Afier service, 
Mr. and Mrs, Hotham gave a feast to the 
children of their various schools. 


WALES. 


The episcopal college of St. David's, 
Lampeter, is hkely to be benefited by the 
power of granting degrees. ‘The Bishop 
is very anxious for the accomplishment of 
this desirable object. 


The vicar of Whitford, in the diocese of 
St. Asaph, is about to commence building 
a new church in bis parish immediately. 
The Hon. Lioyd Mostyn, M.P., and the 
Lady Emma Pennant, are liberal sub- 
scribers towards the good work, 


SCOTLAND. 


Conrinmation,.—TIhe ecclesiastical rite 
which bolds so prominent a place in the 
episcopal chureb, was performed on Thurs- 
day, in St. Paul’s chapel, York-place, by 
the Right Rev. Bisbop Terrot, to an un- 
usually numerous assemblage of young 
persons of both sexes. About a hundred 
soldiers belonging to the S3rd regiment, 
now in the castle, attended at the same 
time with the other candidates, and were 
confirmed by the Bishop, — Caledonian 
Mercury. 

A numerous and most harmonious and 
enthusiastic meeting of the members and 
friends of the Glasgow Association for 
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promoting the interests of the Church of 
Scotland, was beld in Hope-street Church, 
on Wednesday, the 23rd of March, in de. 
fence of the principles and proceedings of 
the Church of Scotland, and to petition the 
legislature and memorialize the govern. 
ment for the abolition of patronage. 


Cuurcnu Accommopation ror Scorcu- 
men iN Lonpon.—The presbytery of Lon- 
don are making great exertions to induce 
Scotchmen residing in the metropolis to 
attend in places of worshi; connected with 
the church of their fathers, Each of the 
eight congregations alreadv formed has en- 
gaged to contribute 20/, towards the build- 

ing of a chapel, or converting some pluce 

already built into one, in the borough of 
Southwark, which is the southern division 
of London, and on the Surrey side of the 
Thames, T hey are also providing sermons 
for Scotchmen in Greenwich and Wool- 
wich, the first about five miles from Lon- 
don, and the other about ten. The minister 
and session of the National Scotch Church 
in Negent-square—the magnificent church 
bui.t tor the late most pious, but, in some 
points, most mistaken, Edward Irving— 
have issued an address to Scotchmen on 
this subject.— London Correspondent of 
Dundee Warder. 


Episcopattan Co..ece in Scortaxnd,— 
Contributions to the amount of 15,0001. 
have been made for this purpose, and pay- 
meut by instalments is immediately to be 
commenced,.—Sceottish Guardian. 


The Marquis of Bute will be appointed 
her Majesty’s commissioner to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 


Epvinnurcu.—The Right Rev. Bisbop 
Terrot, D.D., held his first ordination in 
St. Paul’s Chapel, on Easter Tuesday, 
when Mr. Jobn Alexander, late of the 
Scottish bar, was admitted to holy orders, 


IRELAND, 


George Tomb, Esq., barrister-at-law, 
has contributed the munificent sum of 
12001. to the Beliast Magdalen Asylum 
and Episcopal Cbapel.—Dublin Evening 
Packet. 

Dupitin.—We understand that the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin baving appointed com- 
missioners to take care of the spiritualities 
of the several dioceses of Ferns, Leighblin, 
and Ossory, during the vacancy of ‘those 
sees, a protest has been served on the 
archbishop, on the part of the dean and 
chapter of Ferns, against the appointment 
by his grace of any such commissioner in 
the diocese of Ferns, as thev are by law 
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sole guardians of the spiritualities of said 
diocese during a vacancy. 


Consecration.—On Sunday the 20ib of 
March, the interesting ceremony of the 
consecration of Dr. O’Brien, as Bishop of 
Ossory, took place in.the chapel of Trinity 
College. Atan early bour the chapel was 
crowded to such a degree, that many of the 
students could not even get inside. The 
prelates who officiated on the solemn oc- 
casion were bis Grace the Archbishop of 
Dublin, the Bishop of Cork, and the 
Bishop of Meath, Animpressive sermon 
was preached on the occasion by the Rev, 
Dr. Singer, taking for bis text the 20th 
verse of the 6th chapter of ist Epistle to 
Timothy—** O Timothy, keep that which 
is committed to thy trust.” The rev, 
preacher alluded to the changes which at 
present threatened the established church 
—dangers which arose not from open 
hostilities, but from the insidious attacks 
and innovations of many of ber own mem- 
bers. He concluded with an address to 
the young. We understand it is the in- 
tention of the students to request the 
reverend gentleman to publish his ex. 
cellent discourse. — Dublin Record. 

Duvet University — Tue Ceripacy 
Srarute.—There are now four livings in 
the gift of Trinity College, each of the 
average value of from 400/. to 500/. a-year, 
aod which have been as usual tendered for 
the acceptance of such of the junior fellows 
as might be willing to exchange the 
labours of college tutorships for the cure 
of souls ; but the offers have been made in 
vain—the livings are literally going a 
begging. This unusual state of matters is 
accounted for as the result of the late 
alteration in the statute whieh repealed 
the law of celibacy; the “ juniors,’’ 
naturally enough, preferring incomes of 
800/. per annum, with a prospect of suc- 
cession to the board, as senior fellows, to 
the cares of clerical duties, with emolu- 
ments of little more than half the amount. 


A collegiate school is about being esta- 
blished in Ireland, for the instruction of 
the peasantry in their native language, and 
to raise up witbin the cburch an Irish- 
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speaking clergy. The Primate of Ireland 
is the Visitor, and amongst the governors 
are the names of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and fifteen English bishops. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL, 


Catcutta Catneprat.—The Bishop 
of Calcutta has forwarded to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge a report, 
in which will be found much interesting 
matter relative to the cathedral in course 
of erection in that diocese. The bishop 
says, “It is hoped that in little more than 
two years from the present time, perhaps on 
the feast of the Epiphany, 1844, the cathe. 
dral may be ready for consecration. The 
body of the cathedral, if fully pewed, will 
accommodate about 800 persons; and if 
galleries should be added hereafter, and 
chairs occasionally placed in the aisles, as 
is done in all the Calcutta churches on the 
festivals, 1500 or 1400. The transepts, 
also, lantern, and western verandah, should 
they ever be wanted for congregations of 
catechumens or Sunday schools, would 
furnish 400 additional seats. The capacity 
of the cathedral will not be less, there- 
fore, than for 1700 persons.” 


Of the clergy reserves in Canada, 
525,000 acres have been sold for a gross 
sum total of 35%,1271., of which 187,287/. 
bas been paid into the Treasury. 


Prussia.—The Leipsie Universal Gasette 
quotes a letter, dated Berlin, 19th March, 
mentioning that the Synod of Prussia per- 
sisted in its opposition to the establish- 
ment of an evangelical bishopric at Jeru- 
salem in conjunction with England. 


Mr. James Jones, an English Wesleyan 
methodist missionary, received holy orders 
in the church of England, at Toronto, 
Upper Canada, in February. 


France.—Thereare thirteen archbishops 
and sixty-six bishops in France. Of the 
former, four receive 1000/., the rest about 
6001. per annum each. The salary of the 
bishops is about 400/. each. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Tus Editor bas heard nothing of the report alluded to by ‘‘ Oxon.’ 

It is pot Convenieat to return any correspondence. Had * x. Y.Z.” affixed his 
name, the case would have been altered ; but where two letters are to the same purpose, 
and one bears a real signature, the latter is alw ays preferred, 

One correspondent has kindly forwarded a letter from the ‘‘ Moruing Post,” on 
Simeonism at Bath. Anotber (Verax) bas given much the same account on bis own 
knowledge. The statement ot the ‘* Morning Post,” however, has been contradicted 
with a better show of authority than it was made; and it is impossible to reiterate an 
anonymous charge which bas been doubted, anonymously. 

Thanks to ‘“* W. Y.” for the trouble be has taken, (the Editor suspected the fact to 
be as he found it;) and to “ G. 8.” for bis good opinion and well-meant advice. 

The letter of “ I. E.” has been laid aside until an opportunity could be found for re- 
ferring the writer to Mr. Maitland’s ‘ Controversial Pamphlets on the New Fdition of 
Foxe,” where some of his Halopecia have been anticipated. Would he like to cancel 
such ? 

Received: “ J. B.".—Mr. Harington—(no bint was intended; it was merely the 


necessity of the case)—kKing’s Kerswell Church —* De Sancta Trinita’e—“ M.” 
+ » oh Ss. ” 


Correspondents ask the following questions :— 

Is a clergyman justified or compelled, by law, since the passing of the New Registra- 
tion Acts, to marry any couple immediately after the publication of the banns for the third 
time, during service, on the same morning? If not, is there any right or claim for such 
marriage on the part of those immediately and suddenly called on to go tosea? G.C. 

With what intention the word ‘‘ always” was, at the last review of the Common 
Prayer, introduced into the rubric which follows the prayer for the whole state of 
Christ's church ? 

And whether this word *‘ always” now renders it necessary that, in those cathedrals 
and parish churches in which the Lord’s Supper is celebrated every Sunday, the Warning 
to the Communion should be read every week ? N. 

The foliowing rubric, prefixed to the Office of Matrimony, stands thus :—* First, the 
banns of all that are to be married together must be published in the church three several 
Sundays, or bolydays, in the time of divine service, immediately before the sentences 
for the Offertory.” And also another rubric in the Communion Office prescribes the 
sume place for such publication. In several editions, even those printed at Oxford in 
1822, of the folio edition itself, the latter has been suppressed, and the former super- 
seded by a new rubric 1n accordance with the existing practice. Is there any authority 
for such an alteration? or can the Marriage Act of George IJ1., though it may be suffi- 
cient authority for the practice now in force, authorize any printer to alter any the 
smallest portion of the Book of Common Prayer from the authorized standards? and, if 


so, how can the Universities be prohibited from doing this in future, or punished for the 
past? Inquisitor. 
If, as the officiating clergyman, I neglect to register in my parish books the baptism 
of a child, bow am 1 punishable by law ? 


If, through this my neglect, the baptism is never registered at all, bow am I punish- 
able by law ? 


Registration being no part of baptism, is non-registration an ecclesiastical offence? 
and, if so, bow punishable ? o. o. 


The Editor regrets that he has not had time to read several articles that bave been 


sent him; but as two only are used each month, no delay arises as to their insertion. 


‘*T. C.§.” is strongly recommended to refer such cases as he states to bis diocesan— 
the best and most accessible authority. 


Tue next Eccrestasticat Map that will appear in the Magaazine—viz., ‘ The Diocese 
of Exeter”—is in a forward state in the hands of the engraver. 





